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Chairman: 


underestimated  and  several  remain  to  be  thoroughly  examined. 
The  “doctrine  of  sympathy"  which  she  champions  in  her  early 
pieces  of  fiction  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the 


examines  the  early  pieces  of  fiction  which  George  Eliot 


by  meddlir 


well.  She  shows  the  power  which  naming  can  claim,  and 
recognizes  the  difference  between  naming,  which,  for 
herself,  can  celebrate  the  multiplicity  of  self,  and 
labeling,  which  can  define,  restrict,  and  impose  certainty 
upon  one.  The  present  study  implements  the  psychoanalytic 
theory  of  Jacques  Lacan  to  illuminate  Eliot's  own  notions 
concerning  subjectivity,  for,  like  Eliot,  Lacan  sees 
labeling  and  certainty  as  restrictive  and  psychologically 
unhealthy.  His  "subject  of  certainty,"  like  Eliot's 
characters  who  label  or  impose  their  own  reality  upon 
others,  are  incapable  of  recognizing  the  "other,"  which,  I 
claim,  is  the  corollary  of  experiencing  sympathy.  Those 
"subjects  of  certainty"  who  refuse  to  experience 
interactive,  sympathetic  relationships,  often  see  only  the 

This  particular  theory  is  parallel  to  Eliot's  portrayal  of 
egoistic  characters  who  can  only  imagine  that  they  are  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  who  refuse  to  recognize  others. 
In  order  to  experience  true  sympathy,  says  Eliot,  in  what  we 
might  say  is  a Lacanian  way,  one  must  recognize  the 
otherness  of  one's  self,  or  a part  of  one's  self,  in  another 

Using  this  theory  to  illuminate  Eliot's  "doctrine  of 
sympathy,"  we  recognize  one  thread  which  runs  through  all  of 
the  early  works  and  that  is  her  insistence  upon  revealing  an 
unspiritual,  highly  humanistic  Christ  as  a 


practices  the  "doctrine  of  sympathy"  in  the  most  perfect 
way.  Though  Mary  Anne  Evans  made  a departure  from  her 
Christian  beliefs  at  an  early  age,  she  still  implements 
humanistic  aspects,  or  a part,  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  taught. 


With  the  industrialization  of  nineteenth  century 
England,  the  society  of  people  known  as  the  Victorians  beg 
to  recognize  both  the  opportunities  and  the  conseguences 


changing  the  labor  force, 
writers,  were  recognizing 
society's  attitudes  as  wel 


many  people,  especially 
need  for  the  "modernization"  of 
The  Victorian  literary  era  of 


the  nineteenth  century  ushered  in  a multitude  of  women 
writers  who  were  acutely  aware  of  the  opportunities  which 
this  modernization  of  attitudes  offered  them.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  acutely  aware  of  the  problems  which  their 
female  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century  experienced  as 
a result  of  their  gender.  The  pen  name  or  the  nom  de  plume 
became  the  fashion  of  the  Victorian  women  writers'  movement, 
for,  in  order  to  survive,  they  felt  a great  need  to  veil 


themselves,  to  hide  their  true  name  and  gender  behind 
another  name — veils — some  of  which  were  obviously  masculine, 
such  as  Mary  Anne  Evans'  "George  Eliot”  or  Aurore  Lucie 
Dupin's  "George  Sand."  Other  women  writers'  pen  names  were 
more  subtly  non  gendered,  such  as  Charlotte  Bronte's  "Currer 
Bell,"  Emily  Bronte's  "Ellis  Bell,"  or  Anne  Bronte's  "Acton 


examination  of  "George 


Eliot's"  early  fiction,  this  study  explores  Mary  Anne  Evans' 
use  of  the  pen  name  "George  Eliot, " as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  names  she  used  before  she  chose  to  write  fiction. 
Furthermore,  unlike  other  studies  whose  focus  is  on  the 

celebration  of  names,  which  the  woman  Mary  Anne  Evans 
recognized,  even  before  she  chose  the  pseudonym  "George 


Examining  the  many  different  names  she  gave  herself, 
including  various  spellings  of  her  original  name,  I argue 
that  Mary  Anne  Evans  chose  to  view  her  own  subjectivity,  and 
then  later  in  her  fiction,  the  subjectivity  of  her 
characters,  in  a way  that  may  be  considered  as  fragmentary 
and  divided.  1 claim  that  in  this  fragmentation,  she 
flourished,  for  she  was  a woman  who  was  trying  to  break  away 
from  the  Victorian  standards  of  established  institutions, 
such  as  traditional  marriage  and  fundamental  Christian 
beliefs.  Zn  her  early  works  of  fiction  too,  we  see  that  she 
recognizes  the  ways  in  which  humans  can  flourish  in  their 
sympathetic  relationships  with  others  by  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  seeing  a part  of  one's  self  in  another.  This 
recognition  of  the  other  then  leads  to  the  celebration  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  self. 

The  woman  Mary  Anne  Evans  preferred  this  perception  of 
subjectivity  to  what  modern  critics  see  as  a more 


"traditional"  perception  of  subjectivity,  such  as  that 
championed  by  Sigmund  Freud,  which  claims  that  we  all  strive 
for  and  seek  out  a whole,  unified,  and  certain  perception  of 

nineteenth  century  after  Eliot's  works,  provide  a stepping 
stone  for  an  investigation  of  human  subjectivity. 
Nevertheless,  Freud's  theories  appear  to  be 
counterproductive  when  examining  a woman  who  saw  both  her 
self  and  the  characters  which  she  depicted  in  her  early 
works  as  "subjects"  who  celebrated  the  multiplicity  of  self. 
This  fragmentary  way  of  seeing  one's  self  as  multiple  parts 
rather  than  as  a whole  being,  I claim,  is  one  way  in  which 
Eliot's  perception  of  her  own  subjectivity  allows  us  to 
examine  her  "doctrine  of  sympathy"  in  the  early  fiction. 
These  early  works  propose  that  all  men  and  women  must  have  a 
sympathetic  relationship  with  their  fellow  men  or  women.  In 
this  vein,  I argue  that  Eliot  recognizes  the  need  for  her 
characters  to  see  a part  of  another's  suffering  and/or  joy 
within  themselves  before  they  can  achieve  true  sympathy  with 
that  person.  This  study  turns  to  the  psychoanalytic  theory 
of  the  post-Freudian,  Jacques  Lacan,  for  an  examination  of 
the  subjectivity  seen  in  Eliot's  life  and  early  works  of 

This  study  uses  the  psychoanalytic  theories  of  Lacan 
then  in  order  to  illuminate  Eliot's  own  "doctrine" 
concerning  subjectivity  and  sympathy.  For  Lacan,  a subject 


who  strives  for  a complete,  whole,  satisfyingly  unified, 
highly  Freudian  image  of  himself,  is  considered  a "subject 
of  certainty,"  and  thus  cannot  experience  healthy, 
meaningful  relationships  with  others  because  of  his  or  her 
emphasis  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  ego.  If  one  chooses 


subjectivity 


way,  Lacan  claims 


that  this  person  will  consider  all  other  forms  of 
subjectivity  as  whole,  unified,  and  ego-oriented,  and  will 
therefore  never  recognize  the  "other,"  which  is  necessary 
for  meaningful  relationships.  Furthermore,  he  claims  that 
the  break  from  the  total,  unified  image  of  the  egotistic 
self,  what  he  calls  the  Imaginary  realm  of  subjectivity,  is 
necessary  because  this  image  is  actually  an  illusion,  or  an 
"illusory"  way  of  seeing  one's  self.  This  study  shows  how, 
in  many  ways,  Eliot's  own  perceptions  of  sympathy  and  human 
interaction  actually  anticipated  the  work  of  Lacan  in  the 


1920's  and  1930's,  in  her  strong  criticism  of  the  ego- 
centered  subject  of  certainty  who  has  no  capacity  to 
understand  another  or  to  participate  in  another's  emotions. 
The  number  and  variety  of  feminist  critical  approaches 

themselves.  Several  writers,  such  as  Sandra  Gilbert  and 
Susan  Gubar  (Appendix) , see  Mary  Anne  Evans'  use  of  a 
pseudonym  as  a means  of  displaying  her  vengeance  against 
patriarchal  aggression  in  Victorian  society,  while  others, 


such  as  Gilian  Beer,  insist  that  the 


simply  offered 


insists  that  "writing  as  a woman  means  writing  as  a human" 
(Appendix) . while  my  study  acknowledges  the  difficulty  Mary 
Anne  Evans  experienced  as  a female  writer  in  a predominately 
patriarchal  society,  it  claims  that  her  use  of  the  pen  name 
was  not  intended  as  a means  to  "get  back  at"  or  "even  the 
score"  with  male  writers  or  critics,  but  was  instead  a way 
in  which  she  could  become  a part  of,  not  an  imposition  upon, 

woman  known  primarily  as  Mary  An 

previous  one  behind,  the  layer  w 
in  Eliot's  early  fiction  remains 
uncertain  in  its  gender.  Because  Eliot's  n 
avoided  gender  roles,  and  thus  the  categorization  of 
genders,  we  see  that  she  was  able  to  examine  fully  the  sc 
of  sympathy.  And  only  when  she  saw  that  it  was  helpful  f 
her  to  espouse  her  "doctrine  of  sympathy"  did  she 

r narrative  voice  as  specifically  male.  In 
, "The  Sad  Fortunes  o 


ny  layers  of  the 
s.  And  while  each 

the  narrative  voice 


Barton,"  the  narrator's  gender  is  implied  to  be  masculine; 
the  narrator  is  understood  to  be  another  clergyman  because 

troubles  with  his  parish.  We  see  this  in  all  three  of  the 
early  works  chosen  for  examination  and  always  the  subtle 


implication  that  the  narrator  is  male  has  some  connection  to 
the  narrator's  sympathetic  relationship  with  "his"  hero. 
Seldom  do  we  see  the  narrator  recognizably  marking  "himself" 

The  writer  we  know  as  "George  Eliot"  then  defies  gender 
categorization,  for  she  defies  the  certainty  which  such 
labeling  would  imply.  Neither  specifically  masculine  nor 
specifically  feminine  in  the  way  that  she  presented  herself 
to  the  reading  public,  her  narrative  leaves  open  the 
possibility  for  both  genders  to  claim  it.  As  "George 
Eliot,”  Mary  Anne  Evans  was  not  attempting  to  be  a man,  or 
to  compete  with  a predominately  masculine  society,  or  to 
dominate  such  a society,  but  was  instead  attempting  to  be  a 
part  of  it,  to  enhance  it,  and  to  thrive  in  it  by 
recognizing  the  versatile,  multiple,  fragmentary  aspects  of 
her  identity. 


Fragmented  Subject 


If  any  author  breaks  the  conventions  of  gender 
categorization  and  the  totality  of  the  subject,  it  is  George 
Eliot.  She  accepts  no  stereotypical  classification  of 
traits  as  exclusively  masculine  or  feminine,  neither  in  her 
personal  life,  nor  in  her  fiction.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  find  a way  of  looking  at  her  subjectivity  as 
one  that  valorizes  the  divided,  ununified  subject  rather 
than  as  one  that  is  traditionally  Freudian,  striving  to  be 
whole  and  unified.  Such  a perspective  is  available  in  the 

Lacan  calls  the  subject,  is  not  a total,  unified,  whole 


e function  of 
ideas  concerning 


formation,  he  disagreed  with  Freud's  emphasis  upon  the  ego' 
adaptive  functions.  Basically,  Freud  believed  that  the 
human  subject  strives  to  be  a healthy,  well  adjusted 
individual  by  adapting  to  his  environment,  by  seeking 
pleasure  and  avoiding  pain,  "The  Pleasure  principle.” 
Lacan's  early  work  on  'The  Mirror  Stage,'  however,  marked  a 
departure  from  Freud's  traditional  teaching  by  placing 


the  individual's  need 


or  she  is  total,  whole,  and  unified,  according  to  Lacan,  is 
experiencing  an  illusory  sense  of  mastery.  The  person,  the 
subject,  then,  must  always  be  divided  and  Lacan  looked  at 
the  stages  of  childhood  development  to  explain  this 
division.  According  to  the  ideas  Lacan  sets  forth  in  'The 
Mirror  Stage,'  a child,  when  he  stands  in  front  of  a mirror, 
wants  to  grasp  and  possess  his  own  reflection,  because  of 
narcissistic  drives.  L* 


finds  out  that  this  is  not  possible,  that  the  reflection  in 


the  mirror  is  an  illusion  of 
permanent,  stable  self,  then 


he  thought  was  his  ideal, 
development  of  the  ego 


begins  and  the  subject  begins  to  see  himself,  as  well  as 
others,  in  a divided  and  un-unified  way.  Lacan  also  says 
that  this  way  of  seeing  ourselves  is  continued  throughout 


relationships  with  others;  they  will  always  be  somewhat 
fragmentary.  But  this  is  not  a tragic  view  of  the  human 
condition;  rather,  it  accepts  and  celebrates  the  inescapable 
multiplicity  in  each  human  being.  In  this  light,  this 
chapter  will  examine  the  woman  Mary  Ann  Evans  as  a divided 
subject,  tracing  the  ways  that  she  recognizes  the  divisions 
within  herself.  I will  argue  that,  although  a traditionally 
Freudian  interpretation  of  Mary  Anne  Evans  would  see  her 


subjectivity  as  total,  whole,  and 
strives  to  be  total,  whole,  and  complete,  a Lacanian 

to  see  her  instead  as  not  only  a fragmentary  subject  or 
individual  but  as  an  individual  who  thrives  on 

The  George  Eliot  Letters,  collected  by  Gordon  Haight, 
indicate  that  Mary  Anne  Evans  was  preoccupied  by 
fragmentation,  particularly  via  names,  long  before  she  began 
her  career  as  a writer  of  fiction.  Two  very  important 
events  in  her  life,  her  break  with  the  strong  Christian 

married  man,  are  indicative  of  her  tendency  to  avoid  and 
even  resist  institutions  which,  for  most  Victorians,  were 
unquestionably  whole  and  unified;  in  that  they  were  all- 
encompassing  and  monolithic.  In  1841  she  chose  to  refocus 
the  emphasis  of  her  strong  Calvinist  Christian  background 
and  looked  towards  the  beliefs  of  the  teachings  of  modern 
thinkers  such  as  Feuerbach,  Spinoza,  Hennell,  and  Strauss. 

In  this  fragmented  or  split  part  of  her  life,  when  she  is 
struggling  with  her  own  religious  uncertainties,  we  shall 
see  those  uncertainties  surface  in  her  preoccupation  with  a 
mark,  a certainty,  the  name  "Christian".  In  1851  she  met 
the  writer  and  critic  George  Henry  Lewes,  already  a married 


chosen,  anti-Victorian  lifestyle,  which  also  has 
associations  with  names,  is  characteristic  of  her  break  with 
totality  and  will  help  explain  her  later  break  with  the 
totality  of  a gendered  authorship. 

As  will  be  discussed,  her  self-styled  "marriage"  to 
Lewes  indicates  her  tendency  to  "aim  askew,"  to  miss  the 

into  her  own  reality.  Many  years  before  her  first  piece  of 
fiction.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  was  published  in  1857,  she 
had  already  broken  these  two  very  traditional  conventions. 

Lacan's  ideas  on  the  divided,  fragmented  subject  allow 
us  to  examine  her  untraditional  lifestyle  and  use  of  names, 
and  see  how  Mary  Anne  Evans  roots  her  subjectivity  in  that 
which  is  undefined  and  uncertain.  In  The  Ego  in  Freud's 
Theory,  Lacan  wrote  of  the  illusion  of  the  totality  of  the 

People  spend  their  time  plaguing  us  about  taking 
[the  subject)  in  its  totality.  Why  should  it  be 
a whole?  We  haven't  the  faintest  idea.  Have  you 


Neither  are  you.  (243) 

And  in  The  Four  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psycho-Analysis,  he 
states,  "Freud's  method  is  Cartesian — in  the  sense  that  he 
sets  out  from  the  basis  of  certainty.  The  question  is — of 
what  can  one  be  certain?"  (35) . If  we  look  at  Eliot  as  a 


fragmented  subject  herself,  we  will  be  better  equipped  to 
examine,  with  the  help  of  Lacan,  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
her  major  male  and  female  characters;  that  is,  to  determine 
which  are  or  are  not  subjects  of  certainty. 


Mary  Anne  Evans  which  reveal  the  divisions  in  her  self  and 
will  show  how  in  each  new  division,  a fragment  of  her  former 
self  remained.  It  will  also  claim  that  George  Eliot  as 
writer  was  enabled  through  her  fragmentation  to  communicate 

early  fiction,  a topic  that  will  be  discussed  at  length  in 
chapter  two.  Specifically,  this  chapter  will  look  at 
Eliot's  biography  and  early  correspondences,  illuminating 
the  ways  in  which  the  woman  Mary  Anne  Evans  is  divided  and 

Anne  Evans?  Why  was  that  division  not  only  not  destructive 
but  actively  helpful  to  her  productive  and  happy  life  as 
"Marian  Lewes"  and  "George  Eliot"? 


Division  from  Family  and  Religion 
The  writer  we  know  as  George  Eliot  was  christened  Mary 

parish  which  lies  near  Arbury  Farm,  Warwickshire.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity,  I would  like  to  explain  here  that  the 
Chilvers  Coton  Parish  Register  records  her  baptism  as  Mary 
Anne,  and  her  earliest  letter  is  signed  so.  In  1837  she 


began  to  sign  her  name  Mary  Ann,  and  in  1850  it  became 
Marian.  In  1880  she  reverted  to  the  use  o C Mary  Ann.  In 
reference  to  her  name,  I use  the  spelling  favored  at  the 
time.  An  explanation  of  the  changes  in  her  names  will  be 
offered  in  this  chapter.  She  was  the  third  child  of  the 
second  marriage  of  Robert  Evans,  manager  of  the  large 
estates  of  the  Newdigate  family.  In  1828  Mary  Anne  and  her 
sister  Christiana  were  sent  to  Miss  Hallington's  school  in 
Nuneaton.  This,  the  site  of  her  first  separation  from  her 
brother  Isaac,  was  to  be  the  place  where  she  heard  the  Rev. 
John  Edmund  Jones,  an  evangelical  preacher  who  influenced 
and  greatly  strengthened  her  religious  convictions 
concerning  Christianity.  Here  she  also  came  under  the 
influence  of  Maria  Lewis,  who  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Calvinistic 
Christian  beliefs.  Up  until  1841  when  she  met  local 
progressive  intellectuals  Charles  and  Caroline  Bray,  Mary 
Anne  lived  an  austere  religious  life.  While  at  Miss 
Wellington's  she  discovered  her  own  personal  conflict  with 
Christianity  and  endlessly  attempted  to  resolve  it.  She 
knew  that  the  glory  for  personal  achievement  was  due  to  God 
and  not  to  herself,  yet  she  could  not  control  her  longing 
for  personal  praise  (Taylor  21) . 

When  Mary  Anne  refused  to  go  to  church  with  her  father 
Robert  Evans  on  January  2,  1842,  a rift  was  created  between 
the  two  that  was  long  in  its  repair.  This  marked  her  first 


division,  its  products  being  : 
Criticism,  a creed  in  which  w. 
Christian  upbringing,  as  well 
divisions  £rom  members  of  her 


ler  adherence  to  the  Higher 
s can  see  fragments  of  her 
as  both  partial  and  complete 
family.  After  nine  weeks  of 


her  father's  stony  silence,  Mary  Anne  Evans  wrote  this  in  a 
letter  to  him,  explaining  her  new  views  on  religion  and 
Christianity. 

I wish  entirely  to  remove  from  your  mind  the  false 
notion  that  I am  inclined  visibly  to  unite  myself 

affinity  of  opinion  with  Unitarians  more  than  with 
other  classes  of  believers  in  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  books  comprising  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures.  I regard  these  writings  as  histories 
consisting  of  mingled  truth  and  fiction,  and  while 
I admire  and  cherish  much  of  what  1 believe  to 
have  been  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  himself,  I 
consider  the  system  of  doctrines  built  upon  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  drawn  as  to  its  materials 
from  Jewish  notions  to  be  most  dishonourable  to 
God  and  most  pernicious  in  its  influence  on 
individual  and  social  happiness  ....  Such  being 
my  very  strong  convictions,  ....  I could  not 
without  vile  hypocrisy  and  a miserable  truckling 


supposed  interests,  profess  to  join  in  worship 


which  I wholly  disapprove. 


will  not  do  even  for  your  sake — anything  else 
however  painful  1 would  cheerfully  brave  to  give 
you  a moment's  joy.  (Letters  II  21) 

Though  her  break  with  her  family  may  seem  certain  and 
complete,  the  position  she  created  for  herself  in  this 
matter  was  as  fragmentary  and  uncertain  as  her  break  with 
Christianity. 

In  February  of  1842,  then,  a "holy  war"  began  in  the 
Evans'  household.  Mary  Ann  refused  to  go  to  church  with  her 

Trinity  Church  in  the  forenoon.  Miss  Lewis  went  with  me. 
Mary  Ann  did  not  go.  I stopd  the  sacrement  and  Miss  Lewis 
stopd  also"  (qtd.  in  Haight  40).  After  nine  weeks  of  Mary 
Ann's  refusal  to  attend  church,  Robert  Evans  decided  they 
should  live  apart.  He  had  recently  moved  to  a new  home  at 
Foleshill,  near  Coventry,  while  Isaac  occupied  the  old  house 
at  Griff  and  Mary  Ann  moved  in  with  her  brother.  The 
separation  did  not  last  long.  A "bargain"  was  struck;  Mary 
Ann  "agreed  to  attend  church  with  him  as  usual,  and  he 
tacitly  conceded  her  the  right  to  think  what  she  liked 
during  service"  (Haight  Biography  44).  The  fragmentary 
nature  of  this  father-daughter  relationship  is  evident. 
Certain  and  complete  separation  between  the  two  lasted  no 
more  than  two  weeks.  Even  during  the  time  in  which  she  was 
considering  her  place  of  lodging  away  from  her  father,  she 


remarked  in  a letter  to  Cara  Bray  that  her  only  woe  was 
"that  of  leaving  my  dear  Pather.  All  else,  doleful 


lodgings,  scanty  meals,  and  gazing-stockism  are  quite 
indifferent  to  me"  (Letters  I 131) . 

In  1847,  Robert  Evans'  health  began  to  decline. 
Suffering  from  cardiac  symptoms,  he  was  in  neec 
care,  which  no  other  family  member  but  Mary  Ann  provided. 
She  read  to  him,  watched  over  him  constantly,  and  wrote 


hurried  reports  on  his  condition  to  her  brother,  sister, 
stepbrothers  and  stepsisters.  Though  the  fundamental 
differences  in  spiritual  beliefs  between  the  two  sets  of 
father-and-daughter  were  quite  different,  Mary  Ann,  like  her 
character  Maggie  Tulliver(Mill  on  the  Floss' , clung  to  that 


child-like  connection  to  her  father.  Indeed 
Evans'strict,  puritan  influence  on  Mary  Ann 
that  her  total  and  complete  separation  from 


a few  hours  before  his  death,  Mary  Ann  wrote  these  lines 
concerning  her  father: 


What  shall  I be  without  my  Father?  It  will  seem 


a horrid  vision  of  myself  last  night  becoming 
earthly  sensual  and  devilish  for  want  of  that 
purifying  restraining  influence  (Letters  I 284) . 


Mary  Ann  Evans'  first  division,  then,  was 
familial  one  as  it  was  a religious  one,  but  it 


nark  of  her  fragmented  self,  as  a sinple  "conflict"  with  her 
family.  It  was  not,  however,  a fragmentation  in  which  she 
thrived.  Though  she  maintained  ties  with  her  sister 
Chrissey  who  "sympathized  with  her  young  sister's  desire  to 
be  an  individual"  (Taylor  43),  Mary  Ann  Evans'  division  from 
her  religious  background  created  an  unstable  relationship 
between  herself  and  her  father  and  Isaac,  greatly  dividing 
the  "wholeness"  of  the  family  structure  as  well  as  confusing 
her  position  in  that  structure.  After  her  father's  death  in 
1849,  she  left  England  to  take  a continental  tour  with 
Charles  and  Cara  Bray,  after  which  she  settled  in  London. 
During  this  time,  she  maintained  a mutual  relationship  with 
Chris6ey  and  with  the  more  stubborn  Isaac  for  as  long  as  she 
could,  sending  money  to  Chrissey  during  her  illness  with 
typhus.  It  was  much  easier  for  her  to  correspond  with 
Chrissey  than  with  Isaac,  and  it  was  the  potential  break 
with  her  that  concerned  Marian  most.  She  wrote  to  Sara 
Hennell:  "I  do  not  think  Chrissey  will  give  up 
correspondence  with  me  in  any  case,  and  that  is  the  point  I 
most  care  about,  as  I shall  still  be  able  to  help  her  as  far 
as  my  means  allow"  I Letters  II  342) . It  was  three  years 
after  she  made  the  bold  decision  to  live  openly  with  the 
already  married  Lewes  that  she  decided  to  make  another  bold 
decision:  she  told  the  news  to  her  family.  On  May  26,  1857 
she  writes: 


Brother: 


You  will  be  surprized,  1 dare  say,  but  I hope 
not  sorry,  to  learn  that  I have  changed  my  name, 


world  ....  My  husband  has  been  known  to  me  for 
several  years,  and  I am  well  acquainted  with  his 
mind  and  character.  He  is  occupied  entirely  with 
scientific  and  learned  pursuits,  is  several  years 
older  than  myself,  and  has  three  boys,  two  of  whom 
are  at  school  in  Switzerland,  and  one  in  England. 
(Haight  Biography  228) 

Isaac  remained  silent.  He  stopped  personal  correspondence 
with  Marian  (the  name  she  had  appropriated  by  then)  and 
pressured  Chrissey  to  do  the  same.  The  last  correspondence 
she  was  to  have  with  her  brother  and  sister  came  in  the  form 
of  a letter,  which  was  handed  to  her  not  by  Isaac,  but  by  a 
Mr.  Holbeche,  the  family  solicitor,  who  also  wrote  the 
letter  on  Isaac's  behalf. 


I have  had  an  interview  wit 
consequence  of  your  letter 
marriage.  He  is  so  much  hi 
previously  made  : 
your  intention  and  prospects 


r Brother  in 
m announcing  your 
your  not  having 


up  his  mind  to  write,  feeling  that  he  could  not  do 
so  in  a Brotherly  Spirit. .. .Permit  me  to  ask  when 


married 


your  letter  as  being  actively  employed.  (Haight 


Biography  231-232) 

partial,  indirect  communication,  Marian  responded 
immediately: 


I have  just  received  your  letter  written  to  me  by 
my  brother's  request,  and  I willingly  reply  to  it 
at  once.  (232) 

The  letter  continues  at  length  to  dilineate  Lewes'  character 
and  occupation.  It  received  no  reply  from  Isaac  and  he 
insisted  that  Chrissey  break  off  all  communication  with  her. 

Though  Marian  sought  union,  visiting  was  not 
maintained.  Chrissey  desired  union  as  well  but  was  forbidden 
it  by  Isaac;  thus  one  sees  his  strong  influence  in  creating 


letter  of  1859  is  evidence  that  Mary  Ann  and  Chrissey  had 
been  keeping  at  least  an  epistolary  correspondence.  "I  have 
written  to  Chrissey  and  shall  hear  from  her  again" (Letters 
III  23),  writes  Marian  to  Sara  Hennell  concerning  Chrissey's 
illness  with  consumption  in  1859.  Her  primary  concern  was 


Marian 'e 


the  same  letter  to  Sara, 
to  make  justifications  ft 


he  writes  of  Chrissey,  attempting 
her  long  silence,  offhandedly 


blaming 


Isaac  for  the  separation. 

I think  her  writing  was  the  result  of  long  quiet 
thought — the  slow  return  of  a naturally  just  and 
affectionate  mind  to  the  position  from  which  it 
had  been  thrust  by  external  influence.  She 
says, 'My  object  in  writing  to  you.  . . . was  to 


to  write  and  neglected  one 
circumstances  was  kind  to 
believe  [Eliot's  emphasis] 
be  the  greatest  comfort  I 


can  possibly  receive  to 


more  etc.,  etc.'  I wrote  immediately,  and  I desire 
to  avoid  any  word  of  reference  to  anything  with 
which  she  associates  the  idea  of  alienation.  The 
past  is  abolished  from  my  mind — I only  want  her  to 

ZZI  26  emphasis  mine) 

fragmentary  way  with  Marian  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 

Isaac  had  another  chance,  and  it  is  significant  that  it 
was  not  until  Marian  was  living  in  what  Isaac  perceived  as  a 
traditionally  "whole"  lifestyle  that  he  chose  to  correspond 
with  her  personally.  Only  when  he  was  informed  of  her 
marriage  to  John  Cross  did  he  unbend.  After  thirty  eight 


congratulating 


My  dear  Sister 

I have  much  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  break  the  long  silence 
which  has  existed  between  us,  by  offering  our 
united  and  sincere  congratulations  to  you  and  Mr. 
Cross,  upon  the  happy  event  of  which  Mr.  Holbeche 
has  informed  me.  My  wife  joins  me  in  sincerely 
hoping  it  will  afford  you  much  happiness  and 
comfort.  She  and  the  younger  branches  unite  with 
me  in  kind  love  and  every  good  wish.  {Letters  VII 

The  emphasis  of  Isaac's  letter  is  on  marriage,  wives,  and 
children.  He  had  made  no  acknowledgement  of  Marian's  loss 
when  Lewes  died,  according  to  Haight,  though  his  wife  Sarah 
had  written  her  a sympathetic  letter  on  that  occasion  (541) . 

Marian  herself  does  achieve  a partial  union  with  her 
brother  through  her  depiction  of  Tom  in  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss  and  in  her  sonnet  sequence  "Brother  and  Sister." 
Though  this  fragmentary  state  is  not  one  in  which  she 
thrives,  it  is  one  which  was  the  model  for  one  of  the  most 
loving  yet  tragic  depictions  of  a brother-sister 
relationship,  that  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  in 

In  the  midst  of  the  unhealthy  and  unfruitful 

encountered  with  her  family,  Marian  wrote 


fragmentation  she 


to  Cara  Bray  of  her  need  for  sympathetic  fellowship,  (an 
assertion  of  her  new  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Higher  Criticism) . " I have  no  one  who  enters  into  my 

pleasures  or  my  griefs,  no  one  with  whom  I can  pour  out  my 
soul,  no  one  with  the  same  yearnings  the  same  temptations 
the  same  delights  as  myself"  (Letters  I 102) . 

Her  meeting  and  relationship  with  Charles  and  Cara  Bray 
at  Rosehill,  Coventry,  proved  to  be  the  comfort,  support, 
and  intellectual  stimulation  necessary  for  her.  This 
meeting  would  lead  to  a much  more  healthful,  thriving 
fragmentation,  one  full  of  religious  doubts,  uncertainties, 
and  unanswered  questions,  all  food  for  the  intellectually 
hungry  Marian.  At  the  time  that  Mary  Ann  was  making  her 
visits  to  Rosehill,  Charles  Bray  was  expounding  the  virtues 

popular  pseudo-science,  phrenology.  Mary  Ann  participated 
in  these  practices  as  "all  visitors  at  Rosehill  were 
requested  to  have  their  head  felt  for  bumps"  (Taylor  50) . 
Bray  found  Mary  Ann's  large  head  to  be  most  conducive  to 
study  and  she  agreed  to  travel  with  him  to  London  to  have 
her  own  head  cast  for  study  by  the  nationally  known 
Cornelius  Donovan.  The  relationship  between  herself  and 
Charles  Bray  has  been  noted  by  many  biographers  as  a 
romantic  encounter  for  the  young  Mary  Ann  Evans.  Indeed, 
Bray  was  well  known  as  the  "Don  Juan  of  Coventry."  It  is, 
however,  the  intellectual  stimulation  which  Bray  offered 


that  was  most  inviting  to,  and  most  influential  for,  Mary 
Ann  Evans.  He  introduced  her  to  the  philosophies  of  Robert 
Owen,  who  encouraged  and  experimented  with  theories  of 
communal  living  and  free  love.  Mary  Ann  found  the  ideas 
intriguing  but  was  not  ready  herself  to  practice  them.  Bray 

political  economist,  the  American  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Irish  leader,  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  the  persuasive 
Reverend  Thomas  Spencer,  who  was  involved  in  the  Temperance 
Movement . 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  one  name  to  George  Eliot's 
beliefs  after  her  break  with  her  family,  but  what  is  clear 
is  that  every  religious,  philosophical,  or  theoretical 
avenue  she  chose  to  follow  still  kept  her  partially  in  touch 
with  her  original  beliefs  in  Christianity.  Positivism, 
skepticism,  determinism,  the  Victorian  version  of  the 
'Higher  Criticism, ' (or  the  religion  of  humanity) , all  of 
these  beliefs  are  attributed  to  Eliot.  Charles  S.  Olcott, 
one  of  Eliot's  earliest  biographers,  quotes  John  Cross,  who 
refers  to  the  uncertainty  of  her  religion.  In  a 1910 
interview  with  Eliot's  husband  of  one  year,  Olcott  writes: 
"Mr.  Cross  confesses  his  inability  to  ascertain,  'either 

her  exact  relation  was  to  any  existing  religious  creed'" 

(226) . Eliot's  uncertainties  concerning  religion, 
particularly  Christianity,  reflect  the  Victorian  frame  of 


mind,  which,  according  to  Walter  Houghton,  was  one  that 
removed  the  emphasis  on  man's  relationship  with  God  and 
placed  it  instead  upon  man's  relationship  with  man.  By 
their  very  nature,  then,  many  Victorians  believed  that  human 
relationships  are  religious  in  character  (32) . As  Bernard 
J.  Paris  says,  the  'Higher  Criticism'  contends  that  "man 
becomes  aware  of  the  species  and  partakes  in  its  life — lives 
a truly  human  and  religious  life — through  his  relationship 
with  another  human  being,  with  a Thou"  (432) . Indeed,  the 
Victorian  frame  of  mind,  which  saw  all  things,  material  and 
human,  as  in  a state  of  constant  flux  (due  to  the  effects  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Reform  Bills  of  the  1830's 
and  1840's  which  gave  more  political  voice  to  the  lower  and 
middle  classes) , saw  nothing,  including  religion,  as  an 
absolute  truth  (Houghton  32) . This  spirit  of  the  Victorian 
Age,  its  struggles  with  uncertainties  and  doubts,  indeed, 
its  fragmentary  nature,  is  suggestive  itself  of  the 
fragmentary  Mary  Ann  Evans.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Mary 
Ann  Evans  did  not  totally  dismiss  the  values  of 
Christianity,  but  held  on  to  the  fundamental  virtues  of  its 
teachings,  indicates  that  she  maintained  a partial  hold  on 
to  the  values  given  to  her  by  her  family. 

Signatures  and  Absent  Signatures:  The  Case  for  Anonymity 
In  1842  Bray  heard  of  some  translation  work  and 
recommended  Marian  for  the  job.  The  task  was  to  translate 


into  English  the  controversial  Das  Leben  Jesu  by  the  German 
theologian  Friedrich  Strauss.  It  was  a formidable 
undertaking  and  required  two  years  to  complete.  The  text 
itself  was  1500  pages  of  German,  with  quotations  in  Latin, 
German,  and  Hebrew.  Joseph  Parkes,  a Radical  politician, 
initiated  the  project  by  asking  Charles  Hennell  to  arrange 
the  translation.  He  told  Hennell  he  would  pay  the 
translator  generously.  Hennell  presented  the  task  first  to 
his  sister  Sarah,  who  found  it  too  difficult,  and  the  work 
was  later  passed  along  to  Rufa  Brabant,  a German  scholar, 
who  took  it  up,  but  soon  married  and  found  the  work  to  be 
too  much  in  her  new  life.  Brabant  then  suggested  that 
Marian  take  over.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  she  was  paid 
only  20  pounds  of  the  300  pounds  which  Parkes  paid  Chapman 
for  the  publication.  Furthermore,  Ina  Taylor  claims  that 
Marian  did  not  receive  any  royalties  for  the  Strauss 
translation  and  that  Parkes  was  suspected  of  pocketing  the 


In  June,  1846,  her  work  appeared  in  three  volumes. 
Marian  was  again  immersed  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  which  had  inspired  her  original  division  from  her 
religion  and  her  family.  The  final  manuscript  of  her 
translation  of  Strauss's  work  did  not  bear  her  name.  The 
book,  in  its  final  form,  was  published  as  "The  Life  of 
Jesus.  Critically  Examined  by  David  Freidrich  Strauss. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition.  In  Three 


Volumes.  London 
although  an  abs 
perhaps  a way  i. 

fragmentation  i: 


: Chapman  Brothers."  This  was  another  m 
ent  mark,  of  her  uncertain  position,  and 
n which  she  could  avoid  signaling  to  her 
fact  she  was  doing,  though  it  was  not  a 


h she  flourished. 


work  of  the  same  theological  thought,  Ludwig  Feuerbach's  The 
Essence  of  Christianity.  As  with  the  Strauss  translation, 
the  question  arose  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  work  was 
to  be  signed.  The  cryptic,  uncertain  way  in  which  the  work 
was  announced  reveals  again  the  fragmentary  nature  of  Marian 


translated  from 


, 1854,  advertised  as  ready  "In  a few 
Christenthums  by  Ludwig  Feuerbach, 
second  German  edition  by  the  Translator 


of  'Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus'"  [Emphasis  mine}.  On  the  final 


proof  of  the  title-page,  however,  she  inserted — for  the 
first  and  only  time — her  own  name,  Marian  Evans.  Haight 
conjectures  that  this  move  was  a result  of  Lewes's  advice 
(143).  what  was  apparently  unwanted  exposure,  the  name 


undesirable  review  of  her  translation,  written  by  James 
Martineau  for  the  Westminster.  In  it,  he  writes  candidly 
and  almost  disparagingly  about  the  "lady  translator." 

It  is  a sign  of  'progress, ' we  presume,  that  the 
lady-translator  who  maintained  the  anonymous  in 


introducing  Strauss,  puts  her  name  in  the  title- 
page  of  Feuerbach.  She  has  executed  her  task  even 
better  than  before:  we  are  only  surprised  that,  if 
she  wished  to  exhibit  the  new  Hegelian  Atheism  to 
English  readers,  she  should  select  a work  of  the 
year  1840,  and  of  quite  secondary  philosophical 
repute  in  its  own  country.  (559) 

Th  first  critique  Marian  Evans  received  of  her  only  work 
signed  with  her  name,  reveals  perhaps  a reason  for  her 
choice  to  use  a pen  name  rather  than  her  own  name  in  later 
years.  In  a letter  to  Sara  Hennell,  she  records  her 
response  to  the  review  and  questions  chapman's  prudence  in 
choosing  Martineau  to  write  it. 

Almost  the  first  thing  I said  to  him  [Chapman)  was 
to  fly  at  him  in  a rage  for  admitting  that 
disgraceful  notice  of  Feuerbach,  which  you  will 
readily  divine  to  have  excited  my  ire.  When  I saw 
it,  I thought  Mr.  Ch.  in  his  straits  had  been 
obliged  to  get  some  poor  hack  of  a penny-a-liner 
to  do  it — i.e.  Froude,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter.  I should  have  thought  J.M.  would 
have  done  it  more  cleverly  at  all  events.  ( Letters 


Ultimately,  it  appears  t 
thrived  on  anonymity  or  at  le 
with  exposing  her  name,  found 


Marian  Evans  herself 
, due  to  her  past  experience 


anonymity  a place 


editor.  Haight  suggests  that 


working  as  co-editor  of  the 


public  acknowledgement  for  the  work,  which,  he  claims,  was 
generally  the  case  when  she  was  working  at  the  Westminster. 

Her  eagerness  to  serve  others  anonymously  had  been 
shown  long  before  in  her  offering  to  translate  Vinet  for  Hr. 
Watts  and  Spinoza  for  Charles  Bray,  as  well  as  in  her 

to  let  Chapman  pose  as  chief  editor  while  she  did  the  real 


whom  Chapman  a 


work  without  public  acknowledgement, 
the  prospectus  refer  to  'the  Editors, 
was  named  (91) . However,  evidence  that  Marian  desired 
anonymity  and  flourished  from  it  in  this  early  part  of 


career  varies.  Haight's  Biography  and  his  George  Eliot  and 
John  Chapman,  a text  concerning  primarily  Chapman's  point  of 
view  during  the  years  he  worked  with  Marian  on  the 
Westminster,  both  tend  to  reveal  a sign  or  even  a 


masculinist  rationalization  of  Marian  Evans'  attempt  to  be 


"femininely"  quiet  at  1 


Haight's  emphasis  in  George 
he  emotional  difficulties 
was  living  at  the  Chapman 


residence  in  the  Strand.  In  the  text,  Chapman,  as  owner 
financial  overseer  of  the  publication,  looms  larger  than 
life  while  Marian's  role  as  a worker  on  the  Westminster  1 


recognized  but  de-emphasized.  It  examines  the  emotional 
side  of  their  relationship,  and  portrays  Marian's  tie  with 

Chapman.  The  working  editor/ co-editor  relationship  is  not 
seen  in  this  text;  in  fact,  there  is  little  evidence  in  the 
text  which  indicates  the  extent  of  her  success  as  a writer 


or  editor  at  the  Westminster.  Rather,  we  read  only  of 
Marian's  feelings  of  insecurity  during  her  first  (and  only) 
year  as  editor  and  then  only  after  a long  chapter  outlining 
chapman's  "domestic  difficulties"  (50),  Marian's  failed 
relationship  with  Herbert  Spencer  (47-50) , and  the  attempt 
of  London  booksellers  (Chapman  among  them)  to  defy  the 
'Regulations'  of  the  Booksellers'  Association  (50-57) . "Her 
interest  in  the  Review  sprang  as  much  from  personal  feeling 

57). 


Nevertheless,  Haight's 


oes  reveal  the  unusual 
circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  Chapman  Boarding  House 
just  before  Marian  took  the  position  at  the  Westminster,  a 
may  provide  an  understanding  of  her  desire  to  remain 
unnamed,  though  it  is  evident  that  she  did  not  prosper  as 


result  of  the  anonymity.  Chapman's  interest  in  her 
intellectual  powers  and  their  common  interest  in  music  and 
literature  left  his  wife  Susanna  bitterly  jealous  of  Marian 
though  he  already  had  a mistress,  Elizabeth  Tilley,  who 


midst  of  what  was  already  a "menage  a trois . " Marian,  who 
had  sincerely  enjoyed  the  affections  of  John  Chapman,  left 
the  Strand  and  found  lodgings  in  Coventry.  However,  it 
would  appear  that  Marian's  desire  to  remain  an  unnamed 
editor  and  assistant  had  much  to  do  with  the  slightly 
scandalous  relationship  with  Chapman  and  the  other  women 
living  at  the  strand.  Both  women  were  jealous  of  Marian  and 
she  and  Chapman  knew  it.  After  leaving  the  Strand  in  March 
1851,  Marian  continued  her  professional  relationship  with 
chapman,  whom  she  was  assisting  in  the  publication  of  An 
Analytical  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Chapman's  Publications.  Her 
desire  to  remain  a loyal,  quiet  assistant  in  this  project — 
not  a self-sacrificing  woman — is  evident  in  this  letter 
written  to  him  in  April. 

On  further  consideration  I consent  to  continue  the 
Catalogue,  since  I am  ashamed  of  perpetual 
vacillations,  on  condition  that  you  state  or 
rather,  I should  hope,  restate  to  Mrs.  C.  the  fact 
that  I am  doing  it,  not  because  I 'like,'  but  in 
compliance  with  your  request.  You  are  aware  that 
I never  had  the  slightest  wish  to  undertake  the 
thing  on  my  own  account.  (Letters  I 348) 
Furthermore,  a letter  to  John  Chapman  in  which  she  states, 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  agree  to  your  proposition  about  the 
nominal  editorship,  or  to  anything  else  really  for  the 
interest  of  the  Review  ( Letters  I 351) , a letter  to  Charles 


Bray  stating  her  proposal  to  "write  a review  of  Greg  for  the 
Westminster  not  for  money — but  for  the  love  (Letters  I 346), 
and  one  to  Cara  Bray  in  which  she  declares  of  her  work  on 
the  Westminster,  "I  am  training  myself  up  to  say  adieu  to 
all  delights,  I care  for  nothing  but  my  work  and  doing  it 
well"  (Letters  I 363),  all  reveal  the  enthusiasm,  energy, 
and  desire  behind  the  unnamed  editor  of  the  Westminster. 

Ina  Taylor,  whose  more  recent  biography  (1989)  offers  a 
truly  strong  feminist  approach  to  her  life,  argues  that 
Marian's  eager  acceptance  of  her  secret  identity  as  editor 
and  of  a low  paying  salary  were  the  products  of  her  position 
as  a woman  attempting  to  succeed  in  a patriarchal  society. 

Of  her  contract  with  the  Westminster,  she  states,  "Marian 
never  contemplated  turning  it  down  because  she  was  desperate 
to  get  a toe-hold  in  the  writing  world”  (97) . Indeed,  her 
anonymous  position  as  co-editor  appears  to  have  been  one  she 
not  only  did  not  resist,  but  desired,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  necessity.  This  was  not  a position  of  anonymity  in  which 
she  flourished;  she  wrote  no  essays  for  the  Westminster 
while  she  was  its  editor  and  according  to  Thomas  Pinney, 
"though  she  must  certainly  have  contributed  brief  reviews  to 
it,  there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  more  than  a few  of 
them"  (1). 

Marian  Evans  occupied  not  only  one,  but  two  unnamed 
positions  at  the  Westminster;  when  she  was  not  the  unnamed 


finest  articles  and  reviews.  Letters  written  to  her  closest 
friends,  the  only  people  to  whom  she  revealed  her  status  at 
the  Westminster,  show  her  desire  to  remain  an  anonymous 
writer  for  the  journal.  As  a contributor  to  the  review,  she 
chose  to  leave  her  articles  unsigned  and  this  choice  had 
much  more  to  do  with  her  caution  in  keeping  her  gender  a 
secret  than  in  keeping  in  good  standing  with  the  Chapmans. 
The  Westminster,  like  many  of  the  journals  of  the  time,  was 
written  for  men  and  by  men.  According  to  Gillian  Beer, 
Marian  Evans  then  "seems  to  have  welcomed  the  anonymity 
which  gave  her  the  freedom  to  range  with  authority”  (31) . 

In  expressing  her  opinions,  in  relaying  her  impatience  with 
the  weak  quality  of  novels  written  by  women  (her  "Silly 
Novels  By  Women  Writers"  appeared  in  1858) , anonymity  gave 
Marian  Evans  carte  blanche.  And  so  in  1858,  the  primarily 
male  reading  public  saw  such  bold  statements  as  this 
concerning  the  poor  quality  of  novels  written  by  women,  not 
knowing  that  the  complaint  itself  was  in  fact  written  by  a 

The  foolish  vanity  of  wishing  to  appear  in  print, 
instead  of  being  counterbalanced  by  any 
consciousness  of  the  intellectual  or  moral 
degradation  implied  in  futile  authorship,  seems  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  extremely  false  impression 
that  to  write  at  all  is  a proof  of  superiority  in 


(460) 


Indeed,  in  reaching  her  audience  and  convincing  them  of 

impetus  behind  women  writers,  her  anonymity  proved  an 
effective  tool.  Her  readers  assumed  her  ideas  came  from  a 
man.  The  fear  that  she  would  lose  her  anonymity  is 
suggested  in  a letter  she  writes,  with  a note  of  anxiety,  of 
her  surprise  that  Sara  Hennell  had  attributed  a specific 
section  to  her  authorship.  "How  came  you  to  imagine  I did 
the  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Westminster?  Mrs.  Sinnett  did 
them  as  usual — and  she  begs  Mr.  Chapman  not  to  take  this 
work  from  her  at  present"  f Letters  II  159) . And  in  1855  she 
writes  to  Charles  Bray,  who  had  guessed  that  she  was  the 
author  of  the  lively  article  assaulting  the  religion  of  her 
childhood,  "Evangelical  Teaching:  Dr.  cumming."  She  does 
not  deny  her  authorship  but  specifically  requests  that  he 
not  reveal  it,  for  fear  its  impact  would  be  lost  if  its 
readers  were  to  know  a woman  wrote  it. 


Since  you  have  found  out  the  "Cumming,"  I write  by 
to-day's  post  just  to  say,  that  it  is  mine,  but 
also  to  beg  that  you  will  not  mention  it  as  such 
to  any  one  likely  to  transmit  the  information  to 
London,  as  we  are  keeping  the  authorship  a secret. 
The  article  appears  to  have  produced  a strong 
impression,  and  that  impression  would  be  a little 
counteracted  if  the  author  were  known  to  be  a 
woman.  [Six  words  deleted.)  I have  had  a letter 


addressed  to  'the  author  of  article  No.  4.' 
begging  me  to  print  it  separately  for  'the  good  of 
mankind  in  general. * f Letters  II  218) 

This  is  perhaps  an  early  indication  we  see  of  Marian  Evans' 
later  choice  to  use  a pseudonym,  a partial  form  of 
anonymity,  as  anonymous  authors  are  nameless (from  the  Greek 
anonymos) . and  authors  using  pseudonyms  are  using  false  names 
(from  the  Greek  pseudes . false,  and  onvma.  name),  though  a 
similar  effect  is  still  achieved;  that  is,  the  author  still 
remains  unknown.  This  is  a period  of  her  life  in  which  she 
wrote  prolifically  and  well,  producing  eight  long  articles 
for  the  Westminster,  which  appeared  in  the  'Belles  Lettres' 
section  between  July  1855  and  January  1857  (Pinney  2) . she 
wrote  for  several  other  journals  during  these  years  and 
though  all  of  her  articles  are  unsigned,  more  than  sixty 
have  been  positively  attributed  to  her  (vii) . Yet  as  a 
journalist  for  the  Westminster.  Marian  Evans'  anonymous 
position  did  not  necessarily  offer  her  the  opportunity  to 
thrive  in  this  part  of  her  career.  Though  she  was  a 
prolific  journalist,  it  was  not  journalistic  writing,  but 
fiction  that  was  to  bring  her  success.  This  particular 
position,  however,  led  her  to  another  position  of  anonymity 
which  did  allow  her  to  grow  and  flourish. 


"Vivian" 


which  George  Henry  Lewes  influenced 


Marian  Evans'  writing  career  is  immeasurable.  His  influence 
and  began  not  only  when  he  encouraged  her  to  write  fiction, 
but  as  early  as  their  first  years  together  when  Lewes  was 
writing  and  editing  for  the  Leader,  and  Marian  was  writing 
for  the  Westminster.  The  Leader  was  a radical  and  liberal 
weekly  which  Lewes,  together  with  Thornton  Leigh  Hunt, 
founded,  managed,  and  edited.  Hunt  covered  political  and 
general  news,  while  Lewes  was  responsible  for  the  literary 
section,  review  of  books,  theater,  music,  and  arts. 

That  Lewes  first  used  a non  gendered  pseudonym  himself, 

writing  for  the  Leader,  suggests  the  influence  he  had  on  her 
when  she  eventually  chose  the  pseudonym  "George  Eliot"  for 
herself.  "Vivian"  was  responsible  for  several  sections  of 
the  Leader:  the  Arts,  Literature,  and  a section  entitled 
"Portfolio"  which  was  often  whimsically  entitled  "Vivian  at 
the  Water  Cure"  or  "Vivian  Nautical,"  depending  on  the  theme 
of  the  article.  The  readers  of  the  Leader  had  grown 
accustomed  to  "Vivian's"  witty  articles  and  reviews,  which 
were  often  playful,  as  in  an  article  on  Vivian's  trip  to 
Portsmouth  where  he  reported  on  the  great  British  ships,  the 
Victory  and  the  Neptune.  In  it,  he  addresses  his  audience: 
"Avast  there,  Reader!"  and  uses  asides  to  comment  on  and 
question  the  moral  nature  of  Admiral  Nelson,  whose  bravery 
on  the  Victory  is  commemorated  by  a small  plaque  that  reads 
"Here  Nelson  Pell"  (862) , something  which  Lewes  found 


redundant.  "Vivian's"  popular  articles  were  gossipy,  as  is 
illustrated  in  this  passage  from  the  article,  which  implies 
that  Nelson's  heroism  had  more  to  do  with  his  being  a 
"lady's  man"  than  the  reader  might  think. 

I mean  that  Nelson  would  not  have  been  the  hero  he 
was  without  his  love.  The  exaltation  of  his 
faculties,  the  restless,  sublimely  daring 
forgetfulness  of  self,  the  heroism  of  the  man,  was 
intimately  connected  with  what  many  a weather- 
beaten old  commodore  would  consider  his 
'weakness. ' (862) 

George  Lewes  then  had  appropriated  a pen  name,  and  divided 
himself  by  name,  was  doing  exceedingly  well.  In  fact,  when 
he  became  ill  with  a serious  neurological  disturbance  in 
April,  1854,  the  name  "Vivian,"  along  with  his  articles, 
disappeared.  On  April  22,  1854,  under  the  Leader's  section 
entitled  The  Arts/Easter  Festivities,  there  is  inserted, 
presumably  by  Hunt,  a one-inch  blank  space,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  following: 

Will  our  readers  believe  it?  Vivian,  whose 
audacity  has  shocked  us  many  times,  has  now 
surpassed  himself,  and,  with  reckless  coolness, 
has  sent  the  above  asterisks  as  his  copy!  We 
learn  that  the  unfortunate  culprit  is  prostrate; 


the  brilliancy 


him;  he  has  gone  to  'fields  and  pastures  new'  to 
recruit  ....  We  cannot  do  better  than  publish 
the  blank,  as  one  of  Vivian's  most  characteristic 
contributions.  (380) 


"Vivian"  was  a success,  so  much  that  Hunt  felt  compelled  to 
explain  Vivian's  absence  to  his  readers. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  articles  in  the  Leader,  like 
those  in  the  Westminster  at  the  time,  remained  unsigned.  A 

with  initials.  However,  the  lively,  witty,  enigmatically 
sexless  Vivian  was  a regular,  noticeable  signature.  I have 
also  discovered  that  like  "George  Eliot,"  who  chose  her 


pseudonym  George  Lewes  chose  for  himself  was  apparently  the 


September  15  of  1855,  it  is  recorded  that  Lewes'  brother, 
Edward,  died  at  sea.  Edward's  wife  Susanna  and  their  son 
Vivian,  who  George  Lewes  helped  financially,  are  mentioned 
frequently  in  Lewes'  letters  (Letters  II  footnote  2) . 
Lewes'  nephew  Vivian  was  apparently  the  model  for  the 
recognizable  pen  name  in  the  Leader.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  here  the  similarities  between  the  names  Marian  and 
Vivian,  both  self  chosen  names,  both  similar  in  spelling. 


Previously,  we  have  seen  that  Marian  Evans'  division 
through  anonymity  did  not  necessarily  allow  her  to  flourish 


as  a writer,  but  from  April,  1854  through  July,  1854,  Marian 
wrote  the  much  needed  articles  Cor  Lewes'  columns  in  the 
Leader  while  he  recuperated  from  his  illness.  Thus,  she 
placed  herself  within  his  own  division.  While  her  articles 
still  remained  unsigned,  1 will  argue  that  this  particular 
division  from  her  name,  one  which  produced  anonymity  again, 
did  allow  her  to  flourish  and  also  offered  her  an  example  of 
a pen  name  can  bring  a writer  success.  Lewes'  "Vivian"  was 
certainly  popular,  as  it  was  missed  so  during  his  absence. 

in  this  letter  to  Cara  Bray:  "Poor  Lewes  is  ill  and  is 


ordered  not  to  put  pen  to  paper  for  a mor 
something  to  do  for  him"  f Letters  II  152) 
in  her  Leader  articles  the  beginnings  of 
become  her  greater  article  "Silly  Novels 


Lady  Novelists" 


published  in  the  Westminster  two  years  later.  The  following 
is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in  the  Westminster  entitled 
"Three  Novels"  whose  authorship  has  been  attributed  to 
Marian  Evans  by  Gordon  Haight  (Biography  143) . 

Although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  lady-novelists 


equally  true  that  the  female  pen  is  capable  of 
writing  a very  bad  novel,  when  willful  women  set 
their  wits  that  way.  (356) 

I contend  that  at  least  one  of  the  articles  in  the 


written  during  Lewes'  absence,  though 


unsigned,  was  written  by  Marian  Evans  herself.  The  styles 
of  writing  change  in  the  "Portfolio"  section  of  the  paper, 
which  typically  belonged  to  Lewes,  in  May,  1854. 

Furthermore,  the  articles  written  under  the  "Portfolio" 
section  tackled  subjects  which  were  much  more  in  line  with 
the  subject  matter  which  Mary  Ann  Evans  would  tackle  later 
in  her  fiction  writing  career.  Vivian's  articles, 
particularly  those  written  under  the  "Portfolio"  section, 
had  a markedly  lighter,  humorous  style — until  May  of  1854, 
when  Lewes  was  ill,  and — as  "Vivian"  tells  his  readers — was 
recuperating  at  the  water  cure  at  Malvern,  Switzerland. 
However,  in  the  May  20  article,  we  see  what  would  later 
become  Mary  Ann  Evans'  concern  with  morality,  particularly 
morality  as  it  is  defined  by  the  Church  of  England.  The 
article,  noting  that  even  Bishops  of  the  Church  are  not 
divine,  is  concerned  with  whether  they  are  "decent."  "It 
suggests  doubt  whether  decency  has  not  turned  back  upon 
itself  and  somehow  been  inverted  into  indecency.  The  one 
thing  which  appears  to  give  unity  and  vitality  to  the 
fluctuating  law  of  decency,  is  a strong  sympathy  with  the 
healthy  rule  of  life"  (477) . Though  unsigned,  I believe 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mary  Ann  Evans  wrote  this 
article  for  Lewes,  as  the  central  theme  of  her  early  fiction 
concerning  clerical  life  was  to  question  the  morality  of 
clerics,  who,  by  definition,  were  supposed  to  maintain 
morality,  but  who  instead  were  quite  immoral,  in  Mary  Ann 


Evans'  estimation,  because  they  had  no  sympathy  with  their 
fellow  humans.  The  fact  that  she  did  not  sign  her  own  name, 
or  the  name  "Vivian"  in  Lewes'  absence,  reveals  that  she 
respected  his  claim  to  that  particular  name. 


Her  work  on  the  Leader  was  made  to  yield  double 
returns;  the  books  she  reviewed  for  the  Leader  were  often 
ones  she  was  able  to  review  a second  time  for  the 
Westminster,  though  as  Thomas  Pinney  points  out,  her  reviews 
of  the  same  books  for  both  journals  show  that  she  was 
careful  not  to  repeat  herself  (S) . Though  the  Leader  was  a 
weekly  journal  and  the  Westminster  only  a quarterly,  which 
meant  that  she  had  more  time  to  work  on  the  Westminster 


articles,  it  was  the  Leader  which  offered  her  a much  wider 
range  and  more  interesting  variety  of  subjects  than  any 
other  London  periodical  (6) . She  wrote  thirty-three 
articles  for  the  Leader,  her  topics  ranging  from  German 
philosophy  to  Greek  tragedy,  from  Hilton's  doctrine  of 
divorce,  to  translators  and  translations.  That  many  of  her 
articles  that  were  written  for  the  Westminster  found  their 
way  into  the  Leader  as  well  seems  likely  since  the  Leader 


offered  more  space 


Moreover,  under  this  division,  there  is  evidence  that 
Marian  Evans  was  more  willing  to  take  credit  for  the 
articles  she  wrote  for  the  Leader  than  those  she  had  written 
for  the  Westminster.  There  is  no  evidence  that  she  wants 


her  work  on  the  Leader  to  remain  clandestine,  a marked 
difference  from  her  genuine  dismay,  as  seen  earlier,  over 
having  been  discovered  as  the  writer  of  the  Westminster 

Lewes  made  her  more  eager  to  announce  that  their  connection 
to  one  another  extended  into  their  careers.  On  February  25, 
1856,  a year  after  Lewes'  illness  and  his  return  to  the 
Leader,  she  writes  to  Sara  Hennell: 

By  the  way,  if  you  should  happen  to  hear  any  one 
imputing  articles  in  the  Leader  to  Mr.  Lewes,  be 
so  good  as  to  say  that  he  only  writes  the  summary 
and  ocassional  reviews,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  editorship.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
article  of  mine  in,  sometimes  one  of  his.  f Letters 

We  see  none  of  the  clandestine  use  of  names  to  indicate 
authorship  as  we  did  with  the  Westminster  articles,  no 
"author  of  article  no.  4,"  no  fearful  admonishments  to 
friends  that  she  not  be  associated  with  specific  articles, 
and  no  disappointment  that  she  has  been  "found  out."  Though 
her  articles  still  remain  unsigned  in  the  Leader,  she  does 
more  easily  and  openly  claim  authorship,  yet  only  to  her 
friends,  of  the  articles  she  wrote  for  the  journal  in  Lewes' 
absence.  Only  to  her  friends,  specifically  to  Cara  Bray  and 
Sara  Hennell,  did  she  refer  to  "Vivian”  and  Lewes  as  one  and 


public.  For  example,  to  Sara  Hennell  she  writes,  "Vivian 
has  not  been  well"  (Letters  II  148)  and  after  Lewes'  return 
to  the  Leader,  "Vivian's  head  is  not  likely  to  be  up  to  the 
pitch  of  Feuerbach,  so  it  will  have  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
some  other  non-leading  attache  of  the  Leader"  (Letters  II 
165) . Divided  from  her  name  once  again,  her  anonymity 
produced  a sort  of  connection  to  Lewes'  own  division;  her 
willingness  to  help  kept  "Vivian"  alive  during  his  (Lewes') 
absence.  The  division  also  enabled  her  to  note  the  success 
of  the  Lewes/  "Vivian"  division  and  through  "Vivian,"  Marian 
Evans  discovered  the  power  in  the  division  made  by  a pen 
name  and  would  eventually  use  one  herself. 

Personal  Division:  what's  in  a Name,  Mrs.  Lewes? 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  Marian  Evans 
personal,  not  professional,  division  by  name  occurred  when 
she  changed  it  to  Mrs.  Marian  Lewes.  Before  we  look  at  that 
important  time  of  her  life,  however,  it  is  important  to 
examine  first  the  many  names  she  used  in  her  personal 
correspondences  before  she  met  Lewes.  Mary  Anne  Evans  never 
clung  to  the  name  given  her  at  birth  and  appeared  to  have  a 
propensity  to  reveal  the  divisions  in  herself  by  changing 
her  name  frequently.  These  changes  were  as  slight  as 
differences  in  spelling  and  as  striking  as  the  appropriation 
of  a friendly,  rural  nickname.  The  significance  of  names 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  analysis  of  the  split 
subject.  Like  Lacan's  split  subject,  Julia  Kristeva's 


theory  ot  proper  names  reveals  much  about  the  writer  we  call 
"George  Eliot."  Indeed,  the  writer  used  so  many  names  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pin  her  down  to  any  one  name.  Kristeva 
first  looks  to  Bertrand  Russell  to  determine  the  function  of 

thing  for  two  interlocutors,  or  at  two  different  moments" 
(234)  and  like  Russell,  Kristeva  does  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  fixity  to  proper  names.  "The  fragility  of  the  proper 
name  when  it  comes  to  fixing  a signified  identity  is  shown 
first  of  all  in  the  mult iplicicat ion  of  proper  names"  (235) . 
In  Mary  Anne  Evans'  case,  we  see  the  writer's  name  change 
many,  many  times  and  almost  as  often  as  her  identity 
changes . 

Indeed,  what  seemed  to  be  the  mark  of  Mary  Anne  Evans' 
division  from  her  family,  though  she  had  chosen  to  divide 
herself  from  them  much  earlier,  was  her  decision  to  change 
the  family  name  given  her  at  birth  from  Mary  Anne  to  Mary 
Ann  (a  much  slighter  change)  to  Marian.  This  latter 
decision  took  place  when,  after  her  father's  death,  she 
decided  to  take  a continental  tour  with  her  friends  the 
Brays.  According  to  Haight,  it  was  during  her  Swiss  sojourn 
that  she  changed  the  spelling  of  her  name  from  Mary  Ann  to 
Marian  (79) . Indeed,  the  name  she  was  christened  with,  Mary 
Anne,  was  a compilation  of  two  of  her  Pearson  aunts'  names, 
Mary  and  Anne.  Her  choice  to  use  the  single  word  "Marian" 


original,  family-grounded 


L be  interpreted  a 


yet  another  mark  of  her  division  from  h 
Furthermore,  the  importance  of  the  issue  of  names,  as  it  was 
related  to  her  family's  religious  beliefs,  was  revealed  in 
her  translation  of  Feuerbach  where  she  expressed  herself  so 
adamantly  that  Sara  Hennell  advised  her  to  omit  theses  lines 
(concerning  naming)  from  the  final  manuscript.  "You  can  rip 
the  heart  out  of  the  body  and  still  be  a good  Christian — but 
you  must  not  meddle  with  the  name  (emphasis  mine) ; only  in 
the  name  has  the  modem  Christian  any  correspondence  with 
the  old"  (qtd.  in  Haight  Biography  142) . This  line  did  not 
appear  in  the  final  manuscript.  Her  break  with  her  religion 


and  her  family,  which  often  were  inextricably  intertwined, 
meant  for  Marian  a break  from  the  mark  that  signified  that 
religion — the  name  "Christian."  If  we  look  at  the 
phraseology  of  this  particular  quotation,  we  see  it  also 
signifies  Marian's  partial  break  from  Christianity;  she 
makes  a clear  distinction  between  the  "modern  Christian," 
perhaps  the  "religion  of  humanity"  she  had  recently 
embraced,  and  what  she  called  "the  old,"  quite  likely  a 
reference  to  the  Christian  faith  to  which  her  family 
belonged. 


one  would  find  it  difficult  to  tie  simply  one  name  to  the 
woman  who  wrote  some  of  the  greatest  novels  of  the  Victorian 
era.  From  Mary  Anne  Evans  (and  its  various  forms:  Mary  Ann, 


Marianne,  Marian) ; to  Mrs.  Marian  Lewes;  to  George  Eliot;  to 
Mary  Ann  Cross;  any  one  signature  encompasses  that  which 
makes  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  lover,  the  author,  and 
the  wife  nonexistent.  "George  Eliot"  refused  to  play  any 
one  of  these  roles  exclusively;  there  is  not  one  specific 
mark  for  this  one  figure  of  the  Victorian  era.  Her  love  of 
language  and  language  play,  seen  in  her  early  letters,  for 
example,  reveals  the  multiplicity  of  her  subjectivity  via 
the  use  of  nicknames.  Many  friends  from  her  childhood  home 
in  Warwickshire  called  her  Polly  or  Pollian,  while  other 
friends  referred  to  her  as  Clematis.  The  habit  of 
appropriating  names  which  held  significant  meanings  became  a 
trend  in  Mary  Ann  Evans'  letter  writing  as  early  as  1840. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  rather  symbolic  names  occurred 

corresponding  with  her  friends  Martha  Jackson  and  Maria 
Lewis.  Martha  was  intrigued  by  Madame  de  le  Tour's  Le 
Langage  de  Fleurs,  which  inspired  her  to  offer  Mary  Anne  the 
name  "Clematis,"  meaning  "mental  beauty."  Martha  used  the 
name  "Ivy"  which  signified  "constancy."  For  a time  Mary 
Anne  called  Maria  Lewis  "Veronica,"  meaning  "fidelity  in 
friendship"  (Letters  I 60-61) . In  it,  she  appropriates  the 
natural  characteristics  of  growing  foliage  for  both  herself 
and  Martha,  offering  her  regrets  for  not  having  responded  to 

place  from  which  she  is  writing,  but  instead  designates  the 


letter 


"The  Bower  of  Clematis"  in  keeping 


My  Dear  Ivy, 

If  you  knew  how  the  tendrils  of  your  Clematis 
have  been  twisted  out  of  their  natural 
inclination,  you  would  not  wonder  that  she  should 
concentrate  all  her  sap  for  her  own  support  under 
this  racklike  process,  and  thus  become  stunted 
instead  of  stretching  out  a branch  to  clasp  even 
her  Ivy.  At  length,  however,  she  invites  fellow 

creeper to  try  whether  the  same  soil  and  air 

will  suit  the  constitution  of  both.  (Letters  I 60- 
61) 

It  appears  that  all  of  the  names  Mary  Anne  Evans 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  her  correspondences  by  letter 
have  a particularly  friendly,  familiar  tone  about  them. 

Some  were  indicative  of  her  rural  upbringing  while  others 
reflected  the  intellectual,  self-educated  side  of  her. 
"Polly”  had  long  been  a nickname  for  "Mary,"  and  in  1845, 
Mary  Anne's  friend,  Sara  Hennell,  transformed  "Polly  Ann"  to 
"Pollian,"  a pedantic  pun  on  "Apollyian,"  the  Angel  of 
Destruction.  She  had  become  familiar  with  this  name  during 
her  work  on  Strauss.  Surely,  each  name  which  Mary  Anne 
Evans  appropriated  reflected  a meaning  which  was  related  to 
some  facet  of  her  personality.  Always  aware  of  her 
audience,  she  carefully  chose  and  penned  a signature,  a 


name,  which  revealed  a specific  side  of  her  self  to  that 
reader.  She  seemed  intuitively  to  recognize  that  there  was 
never  one,  unified,  whole,  certain  Mary  Anne  Evans,  but 
rather  a multiplicity  of  Marians,  Pollys,  Pollians,  and  Mary 
Anns,  a perception  Lacan  enables  us  to  appreciate. 

Of  all  the  names  Mary  Anne  Evans  used,  no  other  has 
more  rebellion,  controversy,  and  determination  behind  it 
than  the  beloved  name  she  treasured  for  years.  The  self- 
appropriated  name,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Lewes  or  Marian  Lewes  was 
that  name  which  signified  for  her  a true  if  not  a legally 
sanctified  marriage.  She  insisted  that  she  be  called  by 
this  name  after  her  auspicious  union  with  George  Henry  Lewes 
in  1854  until  his  death  and  her  marriage  to  John  Cross  in 


London  and  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  Chapman  Boarding  House 
on  the  Strand,  where  there  began  the  series  of  events  which 

England  and  there  was  no  better  place  to  be  than  in  London 
where  Queen  Victoria  had  commissioned  the  opening  of  "The 
Great  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,”  which  displayed  a vast 
array  of  British  and  colonial  goods  as  well  as  goods  from 
other  foreign  parts,  all  representative  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth century  pride  felt  in  Britain.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  with  the  encouragement  of  Charles  Bray,  Marian  Evans 
found  herself  seeking  work.  Bray  also  recommended  to  then 


publisher  John  Chapman  that  Marian  review  a book  by  Charles 
Mackey  for  the  Westminster. 

Ironically,  the  person  she  was  seeing  most  when  she  met 
George  Henry  Lewes  was  the  older  Herbert  Spencer,  sub-editor 
of  the  Economist.  They  were  seen  together  often,  as  part  of 
Spencer's  duties  included  reviewing  theatrical  and  opera 
performances.  They  took  long  walks  together  and  spencer 
visited  Mary  Ann  twice  during  her  holiday  at  Broadstairs. 
According  to  Haight,  she  was  “madly  in  love"  with  Spencer 
who  considered  her  "the  most  admirable  woman,  mentally,  I 
ever  met"  (77).  Spencer,  however,  felt  he  was  "unripe"  for 
marriage.  Haight  also  notes  that  they  remained  good 
friends,  often  seeing  each  other,  and  that  once,  on  his  way 
to  visit  her,  he  met  George  Henry  Lewes  and  invited  him  to 

the  third  or  fourth  time,  when  Spencer  rose  to  leave,  Lewes 
said  that  he  would  stay  (77) . 

Since  Lewes  was  a well  known,  well  established  editor 
and  writer,  Marian  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
married  man  when  she  met  him.  In  1841  he  had  married  Agnes 
Jervis,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter  and  four  sons.  Their 
daughter  lived  only  two  days  and  the  youngest  son  also  died 
in  infancy.  A year  later  Agnes  bore  another  son,  whose 
father  was  Thornton  Leigh  Hunt,  the  friend  with  whom  Lewes 
had  founded  the  Leader.  For  the  sake  of  the  child,  Lewes 


1852,  after  the  birth  of  a second  child  to  Hunt,  Lewes 
refused  to  regard  Agnes  as  his  wife.  Having  previously 
condoned  his  wife's  adultery,  Lewes  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
legal  divorce.  In  September  of  1854,  Marian  decided  that 
she  would  move  out  of  the  chapman  boarding  house  to  seek  a 
quieter  place  of  residence.  In  a few  weeks,  she  located 
lodgings  for  herself  on  Cambridge  Street,  on  the  north  side 
of  Hyde  Park.  George  Lewes  was  spending  most  of  his  time 
with  Marian  there,  bringing  his  work  with  him  during  the 
day.  According  to  Ina  Taylor,  it  was  the  birth  of  Agnes' 
third  son  to  Hunt  that  seemed  to  "endorse  the  morality  of 
their  unorthodox  union”  (129) . While  she  was  indeed  keeping 
their  nontraditional  union  quiet,  Marian  did  relay  to  her 
closer  friends  the  happiness  she  was  sharing  with  Lewes.  It 
is  understandable  that  she  would  keep  such  a union 
unannounced  and  unnoticed  to  the  public,  and  though  her 
words  on  the  matter  are  sparse  in  her  letters,  they  truly 
express  the  love  she  felt  for  Lewes.  On  her  thirty-fourth 
birthday  in  November  1853,  she  writes  to  her  friends  the 
Brays:  "I  begin  this  year  more  happily  than  I have  done  most 
years  of  my  life"  (Letters  II  127) . In  another  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bray  in  April  1853,  she  expresses  not  only  her 
affection  for  him  but  a penetrating  understanding  of  a man 
very  different  from  what  the  world  was  seeing,  she  writes: 
Mr.  Lewes  is  especially  kind  and  attentive  and  has 
quite  won  my  regard  after  having  a good  deal  of 


vituperation.  Like  a few 

heart  and  conscience  wearing  a mask  of  flippancy. 

(Letters  II  98) 

The  couple  were  determined  to  treat  their  union  as 
seriously  as  any  other  married  couple's  and  settled  upon  the 
traditional  makings  of  a marriage  by  celebrating  a six-week 
honeymoon  in  Germany,  during  which  time  Lewes  conducted 

Weimar,  Marian  did  "report"  back  to  London,  anticipating  the 
scandalous  impression  their  departure  had  made.  In  the 
following  letter  she  appears  most  concerned  to  convey  the 
fact  that  Lewes,  while  separated  from  his  wife,  was  still 
carrying  the  responsibility  for  his  children.  She  writes  to 


It  is  possible  that  you  have  already  heard  a 
report  prevalent  in  London  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  "run 
away"  from  his  wife  and  family.  I wish  you  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  facts. . .Since  we  left  England 


wife;  she  has  had  all  the  money  due  to  him  in 
London;  and  his  children  are  his  principal  thought 
and  anxiety,  circumstances. . .have  led  him  to 
determine  on  a separation  from  Mrs.  Lewes,  but  he 
has  never  contemplated  that  separation  as  a total 
release  from  responsibility  towards  her.  (Letters 


When  they  returned  to  London,  Marian  did  meet  with 
disfavor  concerning  her  choices.  Perhaps  the  mark  of  her 
"scandalous"  choice  was  to  reveal  the  division  in  herself 
via  her  name;  she  had  decided  she  would  no  longer  refer  to 
herself  as  Miss  Marian  Evans  but  as  Mrs.  Marian  Lewes. 
Although  she  had  to  to  mark  the  division  in  her  'self'  in 
this  way,  Marian's  letters  reveal  the  difficulties  she 
experienced  in  convincing  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
accept  this  new  'self'  and  the  name  attached  to  it.  Many 
insisted  on  referring  to  her  as  "Miss  Evans"  instead  of 
"Mrs.  Lewes,"  as  is  indicated  in  this  letter  to  Sara 
Hennell. 

Mr.  Lewes  wishes  me  to  write  again — though  I think 


as  a misunderstanding  on  this  matter  would 
painful.  (Letters  II  230-231) 

What  she  had  chosen  to  do  by  living  with  a married  m 
appropriating  his  name  was  not  only  highly  immoral, 
by  Victorian  standards  of  propriety,  but  was  also  unlawful. 
In  essence,  she  was  announcing  to  the  world  that  she  and 
Lewes  were  committing  bigamy,  as  the  first  Mrs.  Lewes,  Mrs. 


Agnes  Lewes,  was  his  legal  wife. 

Perhaps  their  "marriage  arrangement,"  then,  was  Marian 
and  George  Henry  Lewes'  way  of  striking  back  at  an  outdated 
legal  system  which  would  not  allow  Lewes  a divorce  in  the 
first  place.  Indeed,  an  unsigned  article  on  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  English  law  of  divorce  mysteriously 
appeared  in  the  Westminster  during  the  time  in  which  Marian 
and  George  Lewes  were  both  writing  for  their  respective 
journals.  One  must  wonder  whether  either  one  or  both  had  a 
hand  in  writing  it  since  the  long,  tedious,  costly  process 
of  obtaining  a legal  divorce  in  England  at  the  time  affected 
both  of  their  lives  greatly.  In  fact,  the  article  stresses 
the  point  that  under  English  law  women  have  a much  easier 
time  obtaining  a divorce  than  men,  a frustration  that  was 
keenly  felt  by  Lewes.  Most  importantly,  the  article  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a husband  who  is  trying  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  an  unfaithful  wife.  It  outlines  and  presents 
as  humiliating  the  procedures  that  the  law  allows  a "husband 
whose  wife  is  unfaithful  [and  who]  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
complete  divorce  ....  [and  how  he  is]  to  achieve  that 
object"  (339). 

to  take  to  obtain  his  freedom,  is  one  revolting  to 
every  man  of  honour  and  high  feeling.  He  must 
appraise  his  wife,  put  a money-value  on  the 
sanctity  of  his  hearth  and  the  purity  of  his  bed. 


pocket  the  price  of  the  infidelity,  in  the  form 
damages  in  an  action  of  crim.  con. , and  extort 
law  what  he  would  be  eternally  disgraced  by  wer 
he  to  accept  it  voluntarily  offeredl  (339) 
Marian  Lewes'  letters  during  this  time  reveal  the 
determination  and  frustration  of  a woman  dividing  herself 
from  the  legalistic  markings  of  an  outdated  system.  She 


no  longer  using  friendly,  familiar,  rustic  names  to  present 
a particular  image  of  herself  as  she  did  in  her  younger 
days,  but  instead  was  insisting  that  she  be  called  "Mrs. 


Marian  Lewes,"  a striking  representation  of  what  was  then 
considered  a highly  immoral,  unethical,  and  by  English  law, 
unlawful  living  arrangement  with  a man  who  was  already 
married.  She  met  with  outrage  from  even  her  closest 
friends.  Haight  notes  that  in  particular  her  friend  George 
Combe  was  horrified  that  "the  noblest  woman  I have  seen"  was 
living  in  sin  with  the  foremost  opponent  of  phrenology. 

Combe  asked  Charles  Bray  if  there  was  insanity  in  Marian's 
family,  for  he  could  see  no  other  explanation  for  her 
conduct  (Haight  Letters  II  213-215) . Furthermore,  Cara 
Bray,  her  once  devoted  friend,  broke  off  correspondence  with 
her  for  a year.  In  a letter  of  September,  1854,  Marian  goes 
to  great  lengths  to  explain  and  justify  to  Cara  the 
relationship  she  has  with  Lewes.  She  first  expresses  how 
important  her  friendship  with  Cara  is  and  then  enlists  her 
support  by  reminding  her  of  the  sacrifices  in  friendship  she 


already  suffered 


If  we  differ  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  laws, 
I can  at  least  believe  of  you  that  you  cleave  to 


broken  ties  are  neither  what  I desire 
theoretically  nor  could  live  for.  Women  who  are 
satisfied  with  such  ties  do  not  act  as  I have 
done — they  obtain  what  they  desire  and  are  still 
invited  to  dinner.  ( Selections  from  Letters  152) 


Concerning  her  relationship  with  Lewes,  she  attempts  to 
convince  Cara  that  it  is  not  immoral  and  that  even  though 


That  any  unworldly,  unsuperstitious  person  who  is 


can  pronounce  my  relation  to  Hr.  Lewes  immoral  I 
can  only  understand  by  remembering  how  subtle  and 
complex  are  the  influences  that  mould  opinion. 

But  do  remember  this,  and  I indulge  in  no  arrogant 
or  uncharitable  thoughts  about  those  who  condemn 
us,  even  though  we  might  have  expected  a somewhat 
different  verdict.  From  the  majority  of  persons, 
of  course,  we  never  looked  for  anything  but 
condemnation.  We  are  leading  no  life  of  self- 
indulgence,  except  indeed,  that  being  happy  in 
each  other,  we  find  everything  easy.  (152) 


what  you  believe  to  be  good Light  and  easily 


indicative 


she  took  so  as  not  to  stir  more  outrage.  Gordon  Haight 
records  a letter  that  indicates  that  the  reputations  of 
Marian  Evans  and  George  Lewes  were  both  subjects  for  gossip, 
and  not  just  in  England,  but  in  Germany  as  well.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  of  a letter  from  the  Irish  art 
critic  Anna  Jameson  to  Ottilie  von  Goethe,  the  daughter  of 
Johann  von  Goethe,  whose  life  Lewes  had  researched  and 


The  story  of  Lewes  and  his  Wife  is  true,  I fear. 

[known]  liaison  with  him.  She  is  first-rate  in 
point  of  intellect  and  science  and  attainments  o 
every  kind,  but  considered  also  as  very  free  in 
all  her  opinions  as  to  morals  and  religion.  The 
are  I think  certain  duties  not  to  be  thrown 
overboard  ....  I do  not  well  understand  how  a 


good  and  conscientious  woman  can  run  away  with 
another  woman's  husband.  [Letters  II  231) 

Despite  all,  Marian  maintained  the  claim  she  had  as 

her  signatures  to  her  letters  fluctuated  between  "Marian," 
"Marian  E.,"  "Marian  Lewes  alias  Polly,"  "Marian  Evans 
Lewes,"  and  simply,  "Mrs.  Marian  Lewes."  Perhaps  the  most 
ardent  claim  she  made  to  her  "married"  name  was  made  in  a 


letter  written  to  her  friend  Bessie  Parkes,  an  activist  of 
the  up  and  coning  woman's  movement  in  Britain  who  also  had  a 
proclivity  towards  writing  poetry.  The  letter  indicates  a 
powerful  desire  to  break  any  connection  with  the  name 
"Evans”  and  its  tone  also  suggests  that  those  she  considers 
true  friends  will  recognize  her  as  "Mrs.  Lewes."  This 
letter  refers  to  an  incident  which  occurred  when  Marian  and 
George  Henry  Lewes  were  visiting  the  office  of  the  Waverlv 
Journal,  where  Bessie  worked  as  editor. 

You  must  please  not  call  me  Miss  Evans  again.  X 
have  renounced  that  name  and  do  not  mean  to  be 

that  the  few  friends  who  care  about  me  should 
recognize  me  as  Mrs.  Lewes,  and  my  Father's 
Trustee  sends  me  receipts  to  sign  as  Marian  Lewes, 

matter  of  business,  t Letters  III  384-385) 

The  letter,  almost  ironically  (considering  its  purpose) , is 
signed  "Marian  E.  Lewes,"  the  "E"  seemingly  indicating 
"Evans,"  an  indication  of  her  need  to  retain,  still,  a 
fragment  of  her  former  family  life.  But  it  would  appear 
that  Marian  was  accomplishing  several  things  here.  Perhaps 
she  was  subtly  yet  very  cryptically  indicating  to  Bessie 
that  the  offense  was  not  as  serious  as  the  tone  of  the 
letter  implied,  that  she  herself  clung  to  her  family  name, 
if  only  to  the  smallest  extent.  Furthermore,  Marian  knew 


that  Bessie  was  an  aggressive  feminist  who  wanted  her  to 
keep  her  own  name,  not  one  that  signified  her  devotion  to  a 
man,  married  or  not.  And  as  she  indicates  in  her  letters  to 
both  Bessie  Parkes  and  Cara  Bray,  she  was  very  much  in  need 
of  any  friendly  support  she  could  find.  What  seems  to  be 
most  revealing  about  her  retaining  the  "Evans"  part  of  her 

at  once  both  Marian  Evans  and  Marian  Lewes.  Still  keeping  a 
slight  yet  noticeable  hold  on  both  her  family  name  (with  the 
mark  of  the  "E") , once  changed  to  retain  a fragment  of  that 
former  part  of  her  life,  and  keeping  the  monosyllabic 
"Marian"  of  her  early  career  as  translator,  editor  and 
journalist,  a fragment  of  a fragment,  she  vociferously 
claims  "Mrs.  Marian  E.  Lewes"  as  her  rightful  name.  Though 
the  middle  initial  "E"  was  to  gradually  disappear  in  her 
later  correspondences  as  'wife'  to  Lewes,  the  name  "Mrs. 
Marian  Lewes"  was  affixed  to  the  majority  of  her  personal, 
though  not  professional,  correspondences  even  after  Lewes' 
death.  These  names  represented  her  love  for  and  true 
connection  to  George  Lewes,  her  slight  yet  notable 
connection  to  her  family,  as  well  as  her  claim  to  her 
earliest  professional  name,  Marian.  It  appears  then  that 
the  woman  who  was  christened  "Mary  Anne  Evans,"  up  until  her 
marriage  to  John  Cross,  was  anything  but  a whole,  unified 

An  Attempt  to  be  Whole:  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cross 


In  1880  Harlan  Lewes,  'widowed'  from  George  Lewes  since 
1878,  appeared  to  make  an  attempt  to  be  whole  by  legally 
marrying  the  young  John  Walter  Cross,  a banker  and  financial 
adviser  whom  she  had  met  during  her  early  travels  with 
Lewes.  Theirs  was  the  epitome  of  a traditional,  acceptable, 
legal  and  altogether  whole  marriage.  The  wedding  itself 
showed  the  traditional  trappings  of  a legal  arrangement  she 
never  shared  with  Lewes.  Lady  Jebb,  who  attended  the 
ceremony,  described  the  bride  of  sixty  years: 

George  Eliot,  old  as  she  is,  and  ugly,  really 
looked  very  sweet  and  winning  in  spite  of  both. 

She  was  dressed  in  a short  dark  soft  satin  walking 
dress  with  a lace  wrap  half  shading  the  body,  a 
costume  most  artistically  designed  to  show  her 
slenderness,  yet  hiding  the  squareness  of  age  . . 

Though  she  never  showed  any  sorrow  or  regret  in  having 
chosen  to  marry  Cross,  her  journals  and  letters  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  marriage  was  more  a state  of  convenience, 
something  which  would  alleviate  her  loneliness,  a marriage 
so  unlike  the  fulfilling  arrangement  she  shared  with  Lewes. 
On  the  day  she  had  decided  to  accept  "Johnny's"  third 
proposal  of  marriage,  she  records  in  her  journal  simply  "My 
marriage  decided"  (Haight  Biography  536).  A letter  to  Mrs. 
Burne-Jones  announcing  her  marriage  indicates  her  fear  of 
losing  her  friendship,  echoing  the  same  fears  she  had  when 


she  had  chosen  to  become  Lewes'  wife.  "If  it 
conception  of  me  so  thoroughly  that  you  must. .. .regard  me  as 
a new  person,  a stranger  to  you,  I should  not  take  it 
hardly,  for  I myself  a little  while  ago  should  have  said 
that  this  thing  could  not  be"  (Letters  VII  296) . Indeed, 
she  does  not  speak  of  John  Cross  in  this  letter  without 
mentioning  Lewes:  "I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Hr.  Cross 
whom  you  may  sometimes  have  seen  here.  He  has  been  a 
devoted  friend  for  years,  much  loved  and  trusted  by  Hr. 

Lewes  [emphasis  mine]  (Letters  VII  269) . This  letter  is 
signed  'H.E.L. , ' one  of  the  last  marks  she  would  make  as 
Harian  Evans  Lewes. 


Indeed  during 


months  of  her  marriage,  the 


signature  to  all  of  her  recorded  letters  is  "M.  A.  Cross;" 
it  appears  that  she  had  not  only  gladly  accepted  her  new, 
legal  name,  but  the  mark  of  the  "H.  A."  seems  to  indicate 
her  earlier  connection  to  the  name  her  family  knew  her  by, 
Mary  Ann.  (This  is  in  opposition  to  her  use  of  the  name 
'Harian'  which  she  specifically  appropriated  during  her 
years  with  Lewes . ) There  was  a great  outpouring  of 
response  from  acquaintances  she  had  from  her  childhood. 
Isaac,  as  mentioned  earlier,  had  made  contact  with  her, 
first  through  his  lawyer,  and  then  finally  in  a 
congratulatory  letter  he  had  written  himself.  He  did  not 
attend  the  wedding,  however.  A letter  from  her  niece,  Emily 
Clarke,  reveals  the  way  in  which  the  family  values  both 


applauded  the  unity  of  the  traditional  marriage  institution 
and  totally  ignored  any  respect  for  or  acknowlegement  of  her 
long,  happy  life  with  Lewes.  "I  am  sure  you  would  not  marry 
anyone  not  worthy  of  you.... Could  you  only  have  all  the 
happiness  X wish  you!  It  is  a great  comfort  to  know  that 
you  are  no  longer  leading  a lonely  life,  but  have  someone 
who  will  love  and  care  for  you. " (Letters  IX  306  emphasis 

Ironically,  the  "May  to  December"  marriage  between  the 
sixty  seven  year  old  Mary  Ann  and  the  forty  year  old  John 
Cross  lasted  exactly  that  long.  They  were  married  in  May, 
1880  and  Mary  Ann  died  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Her 
death  was  sudden  and  quick,  the  result  of  a kidney  infection 
which  rapidly  worsened.  In  an  examination  of  the  fragmented 
life  of  a marvelous  female  writer,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
note  that  Edith  Simcox  records  that  on  the  day  of  her 
funeral,  a young  child  asked  her,  'Was  it  the  late  George 
Eliot's  wife  was  going  to  be  buried?'  (qtd.  in  Haight 
Biography  550) , mistaking  the  gender  of  the  author  for  the 
gender  of  the  bereaved. 

Professional  Division; 

The  Sympathetic  Response  and  the  Birth  of  "George  Eliot" 
Marian  Lewes  began  writing  fiction  in  1856.  Upon 
George  Lewes'  encouragement,  she  wrote  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,"  the  first  of  three  short  stories  or 


novellas  which  make  up  the  collection  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life.  This  final  section  will  examine  the  following:  how 
Marian  Lewes  came  to  choose  the  pseudonym  "George  Eliot, " 
and  the  problems  she  had  convincing  those  who  read  her  early 
works  and  knew  her  that  she  was  not  the  author;  it  will 
claim  that  the  experience  of  maintaining  her  right  to  be 
judged  fairly,  or  sympathetically,  enabled  her  to  write 
about  divisions  and  fragmentations  in  her  characters  which 
in  turn  endowed  them  with  the  noble  ability  to  have  sympathy 
with  their  "fellow  creatures." 

Moved  by  Marian's  ability  to  portray  pathos — "We  both 
cried  over  it,"  she  writes  in  an  1857  journal  entry — and 
command  dialogue — Lewes  sent  the  story  to  the  publisher  John 
Blackwood,  claiming  that  it  was  a manuscript  written  by  a 
male  friend  of  his.  Blackwood  took  to  it  immediately, 
saying  he  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  series  before  he  put 
it  in  print.  That  Lewes  supervise  as  an  interagent  was  a 
must.  It  was  clear  to  Marian  Evans  that  she  did  not  want  to 
present  her  work  to  the  public  under  her  own  name,  fearing 
it  would  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  her  gender.  Both  Lewes 
and  Marian  Evans  felt  strongly  about  this  and  in  a letter  to 
Blackwood,  Lewes  attempts  to  convince  him  that  anonymity 
could  be  an  advantage  to  the  success  of  the  novel,  referring 
to  the  response  Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane  Evre  received  after 
her  identity  as  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  woman,  not  Currer 
Bell,  "the  man,"  had  been  revealed. 


Your  own  experience  must  have  shown  you  the 
immense  advantage  there  is  in  mystery  about 
authorship.  Let  the  public  [know]  that  Smith  and 
not  Brown  wrote  a certain  book,  and  although  both 
mith  and  Brown  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  said 
public  a certain  charm  is  lost.  When  Jane  Eyre 

oticeably  changed.  Not  that  I believe  in  the 
possibility  of  anything  adventitious  hurting  a 
good  book,  but  there  is  always  something  temporary 


secure  all  adventitious  aids.  [Letters  II  506) 

The  challenge  had  begun.  Under  no  circumstances  did 
Marian  Lewes  want  her  own  name  to  be  attached  to  the  first 
section  of  the  Scenes.  Yet  direct  correspondence  had  to  be 
maintained  between  publisher  and  author  and  the  frustrated 
Blackwood  was  forced  to  refer  to  his  promising  writer  in  his 
earliest  letter  to  her  as  "My  Dear  Amos."  The  letter's 
subscript  reads  "To  the  Author  of  Amos  Barton"  [Letters  II 
290) . At  this  point  all  that  Blackwood  knew  of  the  author 
had  come  from  Lewes:  the  writer  was  a "clerical  friend"  of 
Lewes'  whose  manuscript,  "'Sketches  of  clerical  Life',"  as 
he  writes  to  Blackwood,  "was  submitted  to  me  by  a friend  who 
desired  my  good  offices  with  you"  [Letters  II  269) . In  her 
first  letter  to  Blackwood,  Marian  writes  of  her  desire  to  be 


of  my  stories,  I sha 
y incognito,  having 


Whatever  may  be  the  succes 
be  resolute  in  preserving  : 
observed 

advantages  without  the  disagreeables  of 
reputation.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  will  be  wei: 
to  give  you  my  prospective  name,  as  a tub  to  thi 
to  the  whale  in  case  of  curious  inquiries,  and 
accordingly  I subscribe  myself,  best  and  most 
sympathizing  of  editors, 

Marian  Evans'  aversion  to  using  her  own  name  has  been 
discussed  in  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  and  I argue 
that  her  use  of  a pen  name  to  indicate  the  authorship  of  1 
fiction  is  another  fragment  of  her  former  self,  as  a pen 
name  is  a partial  form  of  anonymity. 

indicates  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
Marian  Evans  recognizes  within  herself.  Th< 
obviously  gendered  and  perhaps  indicative  oi 
part  of  Marian  Evans'  life,  a part  she  chose 
out  of  a need  for  professional  survival.  When  it  came  time 
to  publish  Romola.  for  example,  Marian  aggressively  pursued 
a new  publisher.  Smith  5 Elder,  who  had  recently  begun  the 
new  magazine  Cornhill . which  had  an  abundant  amount  of 
money.  According  to  Taylor,  "Smith  S Elder  ....had  been 


i divisions 


he  masculine 
o appropriate 


real  prize:  George  Eliot"  (176) . Ten  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  and  George  Lewes  was  given  the  post  of  Literary 
Advisor  for  the  Cornhill.  yielding  a 'pleasant  salary  of 
L600'  for  minimal  work  (176) . Indeed,  after  the  great 
success  of  Adam  Bede,  Marian  reported  to  Blackwood,  "You 
know  how  important  this  money  question  is  to  me.  I don't 
want  the  world  to  give  me  anything  for  my  books  except 
money" (Letters  III  151) . Moreover,  her  business  acumen  made 
her  one  of  the  wealthiest  writers  in  London,  second  only  to 
Dickens . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Marian  Evans  appeared  to 
have  kept  the  more  masculine,  professional  part  of  her  life 
very  much  divided  from  her  more  feminine,  personal  life. 
Though  she  was  no  beauty,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Marian  Evans  Lewes  was  reported  to  have  been  quite 
"womanly,"  according  to  those  who  met  her.  Charles  Olcott 
records  a meeting  between  George  Eliot  and  a Mrs.  Henry 
Field,  from  Massachusetts,  who  spoke  of  her  womanli-  ness: 
Superior  as  she  is  to  the  thousands  of  her  sex, 
she  is  still  one  of  them  with  a nature  thoroughly 
feminine.  Though  she  has  thought  and  written  on 
subjects  which  require  a masculine  understanding  . 
. . . and  is  accustomed  to  the  society  of  men  who 
are  occupied  with  scientific  studies,  still  in  her 
heart  she  remains  the  true  woman,  (qtd.  in  Olcott 


This  quotation  perhaps  describes  best  the  masculine/feminine 
division  within  Marian  Evans.  A nineteenth-century 
observer,  Mrs.  Field  noticed  even  then  this  important 
division,  though  what  seems  to  strike  her  most  is  Marian's 
femininity.  Indeed,  Lewes'  sons,  who,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  had  been  abandoned  by  Agnes  Jervis,  referred  to 
Marian  as  their  mother  or,  more  affectionately,  called  her 
"Mutter. " What  may  be  considered  the  most  feminine  of 
roles,  she  often  bragged  to  her  friends  that  she  and  Lewes 

two  other  boys”  (qtd.  in  Olcott  200) . 

Throughout  the  past  century  of  Eliot  criticism,  many 
explanations  have  been  offered  concerning  Marian  Lewes' 

mark  of  authorship.  As  we  shall  see,  the  pseudonym  itself 
has  not  frequently  been  considered  to  have  been  based  on  one 
whole,  complete  name;  indeed,  it  is  often  recorded  as  a 
partial  compilation  of  many  Georges  and  many  Eliots.  The 
clearest  explanation  comes  from  Marian  Lewes  herself,  who, 
we  learn  from  John  Cross,  chose  the  name  'George'  for  its 
connection  to  George  Henry  Lewes  and  'Eliot'  principally  for 
its  sound.  Cross  records  in  his  Life:  "my  wife  told  me  the 
reason  she  fixed  on  this  name  was  that  George  was  Mr. 

Lewes's  Christian  name  and  Eliot  was  a good,  mouth-filling, 
easily  pronounced  word"  I George  Eliot's  Life  I 310) . More 


recent  biographers  have,  in  speculation,  offered  several 
examples  which  may  have  led  her  to  choose  the  name,  though 
the  following  are  examples  of  other  'George  Eliots'  or 
'George  Elliots'  that  would  have  led  her  to  appropriate  the 
Kft.°le  name,  first  and  last,  at  once.  Ina  Taylor,  for 
example,  notes  that  "there  was  a George  Elliot  [sic]  [who] 
had  been  clerk  in  a neighboring  parish  which  her  father  had 
dealings  with”  and  that  a "George  Eliot's  Close"  was  shown 
on  one  of  the  old  maps  of  Chilvers  Coton  where  Marian  grew 
up  (157) . Gordon  Haight  notes  that  in  the  October  1853 
issue  of  the  Leader  which  announced  the  birth  of  a daughter 
to  Agnes  Lewes,  there  is  also  listed  in  the  same  column,  the 
birth  of  a daughter  to  the  wife  of  a Captain  George  Elliot, 
R.  N.,  of  108  Cambridge  Street  (Biography  220).  Though 
neither  Taylor  nor  Haight  offer  commentary,  it  appears  that 
Marian's  acquaintance  with  the  name  and  its  various 
spellings  went  back  as  far  as  her  childhood,  revealing  again 
how  she  kept  fragments  of  her  past  life  in  her  present. 
Furthermore,  her  choice  of  'George  Eliot,'  in  accordance 
with  Haight's  findings,  was  perhaps  an  indictment  against 
Agnes.  Having  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  daughter  who 
would  later  receive  financial  support  from  herself  and 
Lewes,  perhaps  Agnes  was  being  dismissed  as  a mother;  Marian 
Lewes  possibly  saw  herself  and  Mrs.  George  Elliot  as  better 
mothers  and  later  made  that  connection  with  her  fiction. 


important  to  point 


pseudonymous  'Georges'  and  'Elliots'  with  whom  Marian  Lewes 
was  acquainted.  The  following  examples  reveal  the  more 
divided  way  in  which  the  pseudonym  may  have  been  chosen.  In 
Paris,  the  great  novelist  who  dawned  men's  clothing  and 
lived  openly  with  many  men,  Aurore  Lucie  Dupin,  had  taken 
the  pen  name  George  Sand  and  was  thriving  in  her  career  just 
when  Marian  Lewes  was  beginning  hers.  The  similarities,  of 
course,  are  many.  They  were  both  novelists  who  often  dealt 
with  rustic  life,  they  both  lived  openly  with  married  men, 
and  both  used  masculine  pen  names  which  were  in  part 
'George.'  Moreover,  both  women  chose  part  of  their  name  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  respective  lover/  "husband";  Marian 
chose  'George'  for  George  Lewes  while  Lucie  Dupin  chose 

Jules  Sandeau.  Patricia  Thompson,  in  her  essay  "The  Two 
Georges,"  claims  that  one  of  the  reasons  Marian  Lewes  chose 
the  pen  name  'George  Eliot'  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  aware  that  "such  a pseudonym  would  invite 
comparison  with  George  Sand.  Although  the  latter  was  no 
longer,  in  1856,  the  talking  point  she  had  been  in  the 
1830's  and  1840's,  she  was  still  the  leading  French  woman 
writer  and  a figure  of  perennial  interest"  (158) . 

Having  recognized  the  problems  'currer  Bell' 
experienced  after  the  gendered  authorship  of  Jane  Evre  was 
revealed,  Marian  Lewes  was  not  unfamiliar  with  Charlotte 
Bronte's  own  desire  to  mask  her  identity  and  therefore  was 


familiar  with  Jane's  desire  to  mask  hers.  Though  I have 
found  no  evidence  in  Eliot's  life  or  letters  that  reveals  a 
connection  between  Marian's  choice  of  pen  name  and  Jane's 
alias,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  chapter  28  of  the 
novel,  when  Jane  arrives  destitute  and  penniless  at  the 
Rivers'  home,  she  asks  the  Rivers  that  they  call  her  Jane 
Elliot.  "Anxious  as  ever  to  avoid  discovery, " after  having 
learned  that  the  man  she  was  to  marry  was  already  married  to 
a madwoman,  Jane's  need  to  disguise  herself  has  much  more  to 
do  with  Victorian  morality  and  pride  than  it  did  with  either 
Bronte's  or  Eliot's  more  basic  need  to  disguise  their 
gender.  Indeed,  both  George  and  Marian  Lewes  disliked  the 
novel,  claiming  that  the  problem  posed  by  the  madwoman 
Bertha  was  not  important  enough  to  justify  the  suffering  the 
hero  and  heroine  must  undergo,  a theme  Eliot  was  to  deal 
with  in  her  early  fiction.  In  a letter  to  Charles  Bray  in 
1848,  she  writes  of  the  novel,  referring  specifically  to  the 

All  self-sacrifice  is  good,  but  one  would  like  it 
to  be  in  a somewhat  nobler  cause  than  that  of  a 
diabolical  law  which  chains  a man  soul  and  body  to 
a putrefying  carcass,  (qtd.  in  Cross  Life  I 138) 
Nevertheless,  'George  Eliot,'  like  'Currer  Bell'  before 
her,  was  discovered.  By  the  time  her  second  novel  Adam  Bede 
was  published,  many  of  her  fellow  writers  had  detected  a 
woman's  hand  in  the  novels,  and  members  of  her  family  and 


friends  from  her  youth  recognized  the  rustic  scenery  of 
Warwickshire:  its  taverns,  inns,  and  churches,  as  well  as 
pieces  of  the  clerical  figures  and  family  members  which  had 
found  their  way  into  the  novels. 

Each  open  connection  made  between  herself  and  'George 
Eliot'  she  flatly  denied.  For  example,  in  1858,  after  the 
success  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  she  attempts  to 
'unconvince'  Charles  Bray  that  she  is  writing  a novel  when 
in  fact  she  had  already  begun  Adam  Bede.  "I  wish  you  would 

not  set  false  rumours about  me.  Several  people have 

spoken  to  me  of  a supposed  novel  I was  going  to  bring  out. 
Such  things  are  damaging  to  me"  t Letters  II  443) . Indeed, 
all  of  London  was  buzzing  about  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, 
attempting  to  discover  who  the  mysterious  'George  Eliot' 
was.  It  was  Charles  Dickens  who  first  detected  the  gender 
of  the  author  and  who  wrote  to  Eliot,  using  the  doubtful 
salutation,  "Dear  Sir." 

In  addressing  these  few  words  of  thankfulness  to 
the  creator  of  the  sad  fortunes  of  Amos  Barton, 
and  the  sad  love-story  of  Mr.  Gilfil,  I am  (I 
presume)  bound  to  adopt  the  name  that  it  pleases 
that  excellent  writer  to  assume.  I can  suggest  no 
better  one;  but  I should  have  been  strongly 
disposed,  if  I had  been  left  to  my  own  devices,  to 
address  the  said  writer  as  a woman.  I have 


womanly 


touches , in  those  moving  fictions,  that  the 
assurance  on  the  title-page  is  insufficient  to 
satisfy  me,  even  now.  Zf  they  originated  with  no 
woman,  1 believe  that  no  man  ever  before  had  the 
art  of  making  himself,  mentally,  so  like  a woman, 
since  the  world  began.  (Letters  II  424) 

So  moved  by  Eliot's  work,  or  perhaps  out  of  sheer  curiosity, 
Dickens  adds  this  request:  "If  it  should  ever  suit  your 
convenience  and  inclination,  to  shew  me  the  face  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  written  so  charmingly,  it  will  be  a very 
memorable  occasion  to  me  (424).  Her  reply  to  Dickens  was 
made  indirectly  through  Blackwood  whose  sympathetic  response 
to  her  work  reveals  for  the  first  time  a desire  to  drop  the 
"incognito." 

. . . . I am  so  deeply  moved  by  the  finely-felt 
and  finely  expressed  sympathy  of  the  letter,  that 
the  iron  mask  of  ray  incognito  seems  quite  painful 
in  forbidding  me  to  tell  Dickens  how  thoroughly 
his  generous  impulse  has  appreciated.  (424) 

Indeed,  the  impetus  behind  Eliot's  first  and  very  rare 
expressions  of  a desire  to  be  openly  revealed  as  the  author 
of  her  works  appears  to  be  the  sympathetic  response  they 
received. 

anything  but  sympathetic,  though  not  unflattering,  which 

her  to  reveal  her  identity.  Her  brother 


practically  forced 


his  sister  could 


Isaac,  for  example,  said  that  no  one  but 
have  written  Adam  Bede  for  there  were  things  in  it  about  his 
father  that  she  must  have  written  (Letters  III  98) . 

Drinkers  in  Nuneaton  recognized  the  Red  Lion  tavern  in  Milby 
(from  "Janet's  Repentance"  in  Scenes)  as  their  own  Bull 
tavern.  Her  characters  were  so  realistic  that  much  of 
Nuneaton  had  recognized  their  town  and  its  people  in  the 
first  four  serialized  works.  In  the  middle  of  this,  a man 
named  Joseph  Liggins,  who  was  from  Nuneaton,  came  forward 
and  claimed  authorship  of  all  three  of  the  stories  in  Scenes 
as  well  as  Adam  Bede.  An  unknown  clergyman  named  Anders 
spoke  on  his  behalf,  writing  to  Blackwood:  "Do  you  know  that 
you  have  been  publishing  a capital  series  of  stories  in  the 
Magazine,  the  Clerical  Scenes,  all  about  my  place  and 
county"  (qtd.  in  Letters  II  457) . Various  exchanges  between 
Blackwood  and  the  Liggins'  supporters,  one  including  a 
sample  of  George  Eliot's  handwriting,  ensued,  and  soon  the 
Liggins  matter  fizzled  out. 

But  what  had  happened  as  a result  was  the  stirring  up 
of  gossip.  Herbert  Spencer  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
Marian  Lewes  injudiciously  entrusted  the  secret  of  her 
pseudonym.  Spencer  then  told  Chapman,  who  began  writing  a 
string  of  gossipy  articles  questioning  the  identity  of 
'George  Eliot.'  In  1859  this  savage  paragraph  appeared  in  an 
article  in  the  Weekly  Gossip  column  of  the  Athenoeum : 

It  is  time  to  end  this  pother  about  the  authorship 


The  writer 


'great  unknown;'  [sic]  the  tale,  if  bright  in 
parts,  and  such  as  a clever  woman  with  an 
observant  eye  and  unschooled  moral  nature  may  have 
written,  has  no  great  quality  of  any  kind.  Long 
ago  we  hinted  our  impression  that  Mr.  Liggins, 
with  his  poverty  and  his  pretensions,  was  a 
mystification,  got  up  by  George  Eliot  . . . Mr. 
Nicholas,  it  is  true,  answers  for  Mr.  Liggins;  but 
who  answers  for  Mr.  Nicholas?  Liggins,  Eliot,  and 
Nicholas  are  like  Sairy  Gamp,  Betsy  Prigg,  and 

up  a rather  strong-minded  lady,  blessed  with 
abundance  of  showy  sentiment  and  a profusion  of 
pious  words,  but  kept  for  sale  rather  than  for 
use.  Vanish  Eliot,  Nicholas,  Liggins, — enter, (let 
us  say,  at  a guess,)  Miss  Brigginsl.  . . The 
elaborate  attempt  to  mystify  the  reading 
public.... is  itself  the  decisive  power.  No  woman 
of  genius  ever  condescended  to  such  a ruse — no 
book  was  ever  permanently  helped  by  such  a trick. 
(20) 

readers  knew  that  'George  Eliot'  was  a woman  and  articles 
like  the  one  above  did  not  help  conceal  her  identity.  Nor 
was  its  harsh  and  patronizing  criticism  easily  accepted  by 


Eliot,  though  she  was  not  seeking  accolades  for  her  work, 
but  a sympathetic  understanding  of  it.  "Praise  is  so  much 
less  sweet  than  comprehension  and  sympathy, " she  wrote  in 


One  final  mark  of  Eliot's  need  for  a sympathetic 
response  was  the  novella  "The  Lifted  Veil,"  which  she  wrote 
in  1859,  interrupting  her  work  on  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  to 
do  so.  On  one  level,  the  novella  is  a pseudoscientific, 
gothic  tale  which  ends  with  a ghoulish  blood  transfusion 
which  momentarily  brings  a dead  woman  back  to  life.  On 
another  level,  however,  it  is  a work,  I believe,  which 
expresses  Eliot's  frustrations  about  having  been  exposed  as 
a female  writer,  of  having  lost  the  last  mark  which  divided 
her,  of  lifting  the  veil  that  once  covered  her  gender  and 
enabled  her  to  write  about  sympathy  from  a gender-neutral 
perspective. 

The  next  chapters  will  examine  the  ways  in  which  the 
characters  in  Eliot's  early  novels,  up  until  and  including 
"The  Lifted  Veil,"  achieve  sympathy  and  deal  with  suffering. 
I will  examine  those  characters  who,  like  Eliot  herself,  may 
be  considered  divided  and  fragmentary,  as  well  as  those  who 
tend  to  be  searching  for  a whole,  unified  self  or  object, 
those  who,  unlike  Eliot,  are  subjects  of  certainty.  I will 


contend. 


uncertain  and  ununified  subjects  are  more  capable  of 


achieving 


highest 


a thy. 


"THE  SAD  FORTUNES  OF  THE  REV.  AMOS  BARTON" 

The  Doctrine  of  Sympathy 

George  Eliot  addressed  many  agendas  in  her  career  as  a 
fiction  writer.  From  her  attitude  toward  the  parties  of  the 
Established  church  in  England,  to  her  general  feeling  about 
the  country  life  she  had  left  behind  her,  to  her  later 
themes  concerning  the  "Woman  Question"  and  complex  human 
relationships,  the  fragmented  elements  of  her  thought  are 
evident,  as  they  were  in  the  names  she  used  herself. 

Indeed,  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  tie  Eliot  to  one  religious 
or  philosophical  creed  as  discussed  in  chapter  one,  it  seems 
equally  impossible  to  point  to  one  single  theme  which 
informs  her  fiction.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  idea  that 
pervades  her  early  fiction,  which,  I believe,  allows  us  to 
view  her  characters  in  the  same  light  as  we  have  seen  Eliot 
herself  in  the  previous  chapter.  Sympathy,  a quality  which 
she  recognized  as  lacking  in  novels  which  she  reviewed  for 
the  Westminster  in  her  early  career  and  which  she  later  saw 
as  lacking  in  reviews  of  her  own  works  which  were  being 
scrutinized  due  to  their  doubtful  authorship,  became  the 
moral  fibre  of  Eliot's  characters  in  her  own  fiction. 

Marian  Lewes  reviewed  many  artists  and  their  art  during 
her  career  at  the  Westminster.  Her  opinions  regarding  art 
during  this  time  enable  us  to  see  her  "Doctrine  of  Sympathy" 


just  before 


evolving  in  these  years 
Clerical  Life.  She  truly  saw  the  artist's  role  as  one  that 
should  enlarge  the  sympathies  which  exist  between  human 
beings.  In  her  1856  article  on  the  German  novelist,  W.H. 
Reil,  she  speaks  specifically  of  the  importance  of  sympathy, 
yet  her  call  in  this  passage  is  for  a specific  type  of 
people,  the  more  oppressed  or  "heavily-laden"  people  who 
were  the  subjects  of  so  much  nineteenth-century  literature. 

Art  is  the  nearest  thing  to  life;  it  is  a mode  of 
amplifying  experience  and  extending  our  contact 
with  our  fellow-men  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
personal  lot.  All  the  more  sacred  is  the  task  of 
the  artist  when  he  undertakes  to  paint  the  life 
of  the  People  ....  it  is  serious  that  our 
sympathy  with  the  perennial  joys  and  struggles, 
the  toil,  the  tragedy,  and  the  humour  in  the  life 
of  our  more  heavily-laden  fellow-men,  should  not 
be  perverted,  and  turned  toward  a false  object 
instead  of  the  true  one.  (449-50) 

In  the  same  article,  she  makes  the  important  point  that  the 
artist's  responsibility  is  to  instill  in  his  or  her  reader  a 
sympathetic  response  to  the  subject  of  his  or  her  work,  not 
a sympathetic  response  to  the  work  or  artist  in  and  of 
themselves.  The  Victorian  usage  of  the  word  "owe"  in  the 
following  passage  means  "receive  from,"  not  "ought  to  pay 
to.”  Thus,  the  moral  duty  Eliot  sees  for  the  artist  is  the 


offering  to  his  or  her  audience  that  sympathetic 
understanding  which  enables  the  recipients  of  the  art  to  see 
a part  of  themselves  in  someone  else. 

The  members  of  the  audience  receives  from  the  artist 
the  greatest  gift.  For  Eliot,  that  is  the  ability  to  look 
outside  of  and  beyond  themselves  and  into  the  pain  of 
another.  By  pointing  out  what  an  artist  should  be  concerned 
with,  she  is  also  pointing  out  the  lack  of  sympathy  in 
Reil's  work. 

The  greatest  benefit  we  owe  to  the  artist,  whether 
painter,  poet,  or  novelist,  is  an  extension  of  our 
sympathies.  Appeals  found  on  generalizations  and 
statistics  require  a sympathy  ready-made,  a moral 
sentiment  already  in  activity;  but  a picture  of 
human  life  such  as  a great  artist  can  give, 
surprises  even  the  trivial  and  the  selfish  into 
that  attention  that  is  apart  from  themselves. 
which  may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  moral 
sentiment.  (54  emphasis  mine) 

This  sympathetic  ability  to  direct  one's  feelings  away  from 
oneself  and  towards  another,  we  shall  see,  is  an  important 
key  to  understanding  the  way  sympathy  works  between 
characters  in  Eliot's  fiction. 

However,  during  the  period,  when,  as  a journalist,  she 
was  formulating  her  "doctrine"  of  sympathy,  the  doctrine  was 
severely  limited  compared  to  the  extension  of  sympathy  seen 


in  her  fiction,  she  herself  appears  not  to  have  been 
sympathetic  to  her  nonsympathetic  fellow  authors.  But  in 
her  fiction,  she  portrays  both  those  who  offer  sympathetic 
responses  and  those  who  fail  to  offer  sympathetic  responses 
to  others.  Perhaps  she  perceived  a paradox  in  this  failure 
when  she  wrote  as  a reviewer;  in  any  case,  she  chose  to 
write  as  a sympathetic,  omniscient  narrator  in  her  early 
pieces  of  fiction.  She  presents  herself  as  a non-gendered 
narrator  who  is  able  and  willing  to  sympathize  not  only  with 
but  for  those  who  cannot  feel  sympathy  themselves.  Her 
function  then  as  narrator  is  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  to  offer 
sympathy  where  sympathy  does  not  yet  exist.  This  narrator 
of  the  early  fiction  offers  sympathy  for  those  characters 
who  are  deprived  of  sympathy  themselves  by  unsympathetic 
figures  in  the  story  and  also  offers  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  incapable  of  offering  it  themselves  or  who  are 
parsimonious  with  sympathy.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
section,  the  figure  in  Eliot's  fiction  who  is  seen  as  in 
need  of  the  greatest  sympathetic  response  is  the  person  who 
is  unable  to  offer  that  grand  gesture  him  or  herself,  and 
who,  in  many  instances,  receives  sympathy  only  from  the 

Though  Marian  Lewes  never  named  the  agenda  for  her 
early  fiction,  it  is  evident  in  several  of  her 
correspondences  that  sympathy  was  the  "idea"  which  she  felt 
was  important  enough  to  convey  to  her  readers.  The 


following  passage  from  a letter  to  John  Blackwood,  about  a 
second  printing  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  indicates  that 
she  had  an  important  message  to  convey  in  the  book, though 
that  message  is  unspecified  and  unnamed. 

I am  very  anxious  that  the  "Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life"  should  have  every  chance  of  impressing  the 
public  with  its  existence. . . .because  there  are 
ideas  in  these  stories  about  which  I care  a good 
deal,  and  am  not  sure  I can  ever  embody  again. 
(Letters  III  240) 

Using  the  same  perspective  as  in  chapter  one,  which  provided 
an  examination  of  Eliot's  life  based  on  Lacan's  ideas 
concerning  the  subject  of  certainty,  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  this  chapter  will  examine  the  characters  from 
"The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton"  as  they  live  out 
their  lives  in  an  uncertain  and  fragmentary  way,  a way 
which,  I claim,  best  reveals  one's  sympathetic  view  of 
others,  which  is,  for  Eliot,  one's  moral  development  in 
one's  relationship  with  others.  We  shall  also  see  how  those 
characters  who  tend  to  seek  out  whole,  unified  visions  of 
themselves  do  not  achieve  this  sympathetic  vision  because 
they  fail  to  achieve  this  capacity  for  sympathy,  because 
they  are  unable  to  see  a part  or  a fragment  of  someone 
else's  suffering  in  themselves;  seeing  themselves  as  whole; 
all  they  see  is  an  illusion  of  themselves. 


"Mirror  Stage,”  described 


offers  us  an  understanding  of  this  sympathetic  attribute.  A 
subject,  in  front  of  the  mirror,  expecting  to  see  a whole 
self,  sees  only  a part  of  himself  in  it  and  therefore  sees 
himself  as  fragmented,  the  specular  I.  But  for  Lacan,  the 
specular  I,  in  order  to  grow,  must  become  the  social  I, 
inaugurated  into  a "dialectic  that  will  henceforth  link  the 
I to  socially  elaborated  situations"  (Ecrits  5) . The 
specular  I,  having  acquired  the  understanding  that  he 
himself  is  not  a whole,  unified  being,  can  now  understand 
his  relationship  to  others  in  the  same  way  and  becomes  the 
social  I.  Indeed,  Lacan  recognizes  all  human  desire,  the 
basis  for  human  motivation  in  his  theory,  in  the  way  that  it 
relates  to  the  desire  of  another  person,  something  only  the 
social  X can  be  aware  of.  For  Lacan  all  human  reactions, 
including  sympathetic  reactions,  are  an  outgrowth  of  that 
relationship.  "The  relativity  of  human  desire  in  relation 
to  the  desire  of  the  other  is  what  we  recognize  in  every 
reaction  of  rivalry,  of  competition,  and  even  in  the  entire 
development  of  civilization,  including  the  sympathetic  and 
fundamental  exploitation  of  man  by  man"  (Freud's  Papers  on 
Technique  147  emphasis  mine) . Lacan's  theory  then  enables 
us  to  recognize  the  sympathetic  qualities  of  a character  who 
thrives  on  fragmentation  as  well  as  the  less  understanding, 
less  sympathetic  illusory  nature  of  a character  who  thrives 
on  unity.  George  Eliot,  of  course,  had  not  read  Lacan,  or 
even  Freud.  Before  examining  the  fiction  itself,  it  is 
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important  to  have  an  understanding  o 
literary  movements  were  available  to 
her  views  regarding  sympathy.  We  wi 
not  account  for  the  ways  in  which  shi 
anticipates  Lacan. 

correspondences  her  ideas  about  h 
joys  and  sufferings  is  integral  t 
should  be  expressed  in  fiction.  Responding  in  a letter  to 
Charles  Bray,  in  which  she  claims  that  his  own  self- 
proclaimed  doctrine,  "The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,"  is  in 
reality  "the  disregard  of  individuals  as  a lofty  condition 
of  mind"  (Cross  I 339) , she  sets  forth  her  ideas  concerning 
sympathy  and  suffering.  “My  own  experience  and  development 
deepen  every  day  my  conviction  that  our  moral  progress  may 
be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  we  sympathize  with 
individual  suffering  and  individual  joy"  (339  emphasis 
mine) . Later  in  her  career,  we  see  not  only  her  concern 


with  the  ideals  associated  with  sympathy,  but  also  her 
insistence  that  this  quality  is  essential  to  the  moral  fibre 
of  human  beings.  In  a letter  to  Barbara  Bodichon  in  1863 
she  expresses  the  necessity  of  sympathy;  that  is,  that 
nothing  is  worthwhile  unless  one  has  someone  with  whom  to 


It  is  hard  to  believe  long  together 
is  "worth  while,"  unless  there  is  sc 


kindle  in  common  with  our  own,  some  brief  word 

infinitely  precious  to  us  is  precious  alike  to 
another  mind.  1 fancy  that  to  do  without  that 
guarantee  one  must  be  rather  insane — one  must  be 
a bad  poet,  or  a spinner  of  impossible  theories, 
or  an  inventor  of  impossible  machinery.  However, 
it  is  but  brief  space  either  of  time  or  distance 


o thoroughly  s 


your  cares  and  joys — always  excepting  that  portior 
which  is  the  hidden  private  life  of  every  human 
being.  (Cross  II  269) 

Consistently,  in  Eliot's  private  correspondence,  we  see  the 
key  words  "sympathy,”  "suffering,"  "sharing"  and  in 
correspondences  as  well  as  in  her  early  fiction,  we  see  the 
word  "fellow-feeling,"  which  she  appeared  to  be  fond  of 
using.  Indeed,  Eliot's  use  of  sympathy  to  show  moral 
development  in  human  relationships  is  so  integral  to  her 
early  fiction  that  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  word 
itself  is  derived  from  the  Greek  svmpatheia.  meaning  like 
feeling  or  fellow-feeling;  the  distinction  between  general 
good  will  or  benevolence  and  humanity's  capability  of 
sharing  grief  and  joy  is  made. 

How  did  Eliot  formulate  this  doctrine,  which  so 
informed  her  early  fiction?  He  must  consider  the  origins  of 
what  is  known  as  her  "Doctrine  of  Sympathy, " those  writers 


and  thinkers  who  influenced  her  thought.  According  to 
Thomas  Noble  (1965),  who  has  produced  the  fullest  discussion 
to  date,  Eliot's  Doctrine  of  Sympathy  embodies  elements  of 
eighteenth-century  moral  sentiment.  Evangelical  earnestness, 
the  Romantic  imagination,  and  Victorian  humanitarianism 
(56). 

Much  of  the  foundation  of  Eliot's  doctrine  lies  in  the 
eighteenth-century  reaction  against  the  self-regarding 
ethics  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  Edmund  Burke  and  Anthony 
Shaftesbury,  as  well  as  Francis  Hutcheson  and  James 
Arbuckle,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  claimed  that  an  innate 
feeling  for  the  common  good  existed  in  humanity.  They 
believed  that  sympathy  was  an  instinctive  moral  sense. 
Arbuckle,  in  particular,  stressed  the  importance  of  "fellow- 
feeling,"  a term  often  used  in  Eliot's  early  fiction,  as  the 
basis  of  moral  action.  Burke,  writing  in  1757,  saw  sympathy 
as  imitation,  but  as  Noble  points  out,  he  also  saw  sympathy 
as  primarily  a matter  of  will.  Burke's  theory  did  not 
invoke  the  imagination,  a factor  which  the  Romantics  would 
bring  to  it  thirty  to  forty  years  later  (57-58).  Burke's 
key  words  are  similar  to  those  Eliot  uses  to  describe  her 
"doctrine"  concerning  sympathy.  However,  as  we  see  in  the 
following  passage  from  Burke's  A Philosophical  Inquiry,  the 
sharing  of  the  other's  feeling  and  the  ability  to  see  a part 
of  one's  self  in  the  other  person's  suffering,  both 
essential  to  Eliot's  concept  of  sympathy,  are  not  addressed. 


In  1757  Burke  writes  of  sympathy: 

It  is  by  the  first  of  these  passions  that  we  enter 

they  are  moved,  and  are  never  suffered  to  be 
indifferent  spectators  of  almost  anything  which 
men  can  do  or  suffer  ....  sympathy  must  be 
considered  as  a sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we 
are  put  into  the  place  of  another  man.  (qtd.  in 
Noble  57) 

Adam  Smith,  in  1759,  foreshadowed  Romantic  views  of 
sympathy  by  proposing  the  supremacy  of  the  imagination  in 
its  function.  That  the  moral  life  is  founded  not  in  the 
will  but  in  the  imagination  is  a central  thought  in  the 
poetry  of  two  noted  Romantic  poets,  William  Wordsworth  (who 
was  Eliot's  favorite  poet)  and  Percy  Shelley.  The 
fundamental  role  of  the  imagination  lies  behind  Shelley's 
statement  that  "the  great  instrument  of  moral  good  is  the 
imagination,"  and  Wordsworth's  description  in  the  Prelude  of 
"spiritual  Love"  which 

without  Imagination,  which,  in  truth. 

Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearer  insight,  amplitude  of  mind. 

And  reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood.  (XIV,  188- 
92). 

Moreover,  much  of  English  Romantic  thought  on  the 


subject  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  sympathetic 
imagination  of  the  artist  enables  him  to  achieve  a direct 
experience  with  his  object.  The  Romantic  emphasis  on 
sympathy  then  is  an  aesthetic  one,  rather  than  a moral  or  a 
psychological  one.  Wordsworth  says  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  for  example,  that  the  sympathetic 
imagination  enables  the  artist  to  "bring  his  feelings  near 
to  those  of  the  person  whose  feelings  he  describes,  nay  for 
short  spaces  of  time,  perhaps,  to  let  himself  slip  into  an 
entire  delusion,  and  even  confound  and  identify  his  own 
feelings  with  theirs"  (110) . 

The  Romantic  emphasis  upon  the  sympathetic  imagination 
as  a means  of  communicating  the  feelings  of  others  so  that 
readers  can  "identify"  with  them  is  as  strong  in  George 
Eliot's  aesthetics  of  the  artist  as  it  is  in  Wordsworth's. 
However,  Eliot's  vision  of  sympathy  does  deal  with  the  moral 
impetus  which  encourages  sympathetic  interaction  between 
people  more  than  any  writer  before  her.  In  1859  she  says  of 
her  art,  "The  only  effect  I ardently  long  to  produce  by  my 
writings  is  that  those  who  read  them  should  be  better  able 
to  imagine  and  to  feel  the  pains  and  joys  of  those  who 
differ  from  themselves  in  everything  but  the  broad  fact  of 
being  struggling  erring  human  creatures" (Letters  III  111) . 
The  importance  of  causing  readers  to  feel  for  others  is  so 
supreme  that  she  underscores  the  key  words,  "imagine"  and 
"feel"  which  indicate  the  importance  of  sharing  both  sorrow 


and  happiness  with  others.  A passage  from  the  same  letter 
indicates  the  important  moral  stance  she  sees  for  herself  as 
an  artist  and  the  important  role  sympathy  has  as  a tool  in 
allowing  her  to  express  that  moral  stance  in  her  fiction. 

“If  Art  does  not  enlarge  men's  sympathies,  it  does  nothing 
morally"  (Letters  III  111) . 

While  George  Eliot's  Doctrine  of  Sympathy  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  current  of  charity  and  good  will 
which  began  to  circulate  through  the  philosophers,  thinkers, 
and  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  formulation  also 
has  much  to  do  with  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mid-Victorian  ideals  of  both  sympathy 
and  benevolence  reflect  a revolt  against  the  new  and  ever 
changing  ethics  associated  with  the  growing  industrial  age. 
Problems  concerning  child  labor,  poor  working  and  living 
conditions  for  the  overworked,  underpaid  lower  classes  who 
were  confronted  with  the  onslaught  of  new  machinery,  riots 
of  workers — all  these  became  subject  matter  for  Victorian 
novelists  and  poets.  The  need  for  sympathy  in  this  respect, 
for  example,  is  clear  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  attack  on  Jeremy 
Bentham,  who,  while  notoriously  hostile  to  imaginative 
literature,  also  ignored  the  "love  of  loving,  the  need  of 
sympathizing  support,  or  of  objects  of  admiration  and 
reverence"  (qtd.  in  Noble  63),  though  the  portrayal  of 
specific  human  suffering  surrounding  industrial  workers  did 
not  occur  in  literature  until  the  mid  nineteenth  century. 


Mill's  view  concerning  the  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  was  reflected  in  the  novels  of  that  time 
as  well.  John  sterling's  Arthur  Consinby  and  F.D.  Maurice's 
Eustice  Conway  are  both  characters  who  either  overlook  "the 
nobler  sympathies  and  convictions  of  mankind"  (qtd.  in  Noble 
62)  or  exemplify  a hero  who  experiences  a "Benthamite" 
period  and  is  nearly  destined  to  sacrifice  the  "gentle 
sympathies  and  kindly  affections"  to  the  "intellectual  all- 
in-all”  (qtd.  in  Noble  62).  In  all  of  these  examples,  we 
see  that  sympathy  still  does  not  have  a moral  value  attached 

Peelings  of  benevolence  and  sympathy  were  further 
inspired  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  degradation, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  industrial  workers  became 
overwhelmingly  apparent.  Writers  such  as  Thomas  Carlyle  and 
Matthew  Arnold  addressed  this  social  ill  by  appealing  to  the 
consciences  of  the  well-off.  Others  such  as  Dickens, 
Elizabeth  Gaskell,  and  Eliot  attempted  to  arouse  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  humanity.  Walter  Bagehot  (1891)  saw 
Dickens  as  one  of  the  originators  of  Victorian 
humanitarianism:  "The  unfeeling  obtuseness  of  the  early 

part  of  this  century  was  to  be  corrected  by  an  extreme — 
perhaps  an  excessive — sensibility  to  human  suffering  in  the 
years  which  have  followed"  (qtd.  in  Noble  62) . It  is 
important  to  point  out,  however,  that  neither  Dickens  nor 
Eliot  was  a social  reformer  in  any  real  sense.  Eliot's 


first  and  foremost  commitment  was  to  the  artist's 
responsibility  to  stimulate  reform  and  arouse  in  the  reader 
"the  nobler  emotions,  which  make  mankind  desire  the  social 
right"  (Letters  VII  44) . In  the  same  letter,  Eliot  re- 
articulates her  preference  for  expressing  society's 
sufferings  rather  than  actively  working  to  eliminate  them. 
"It  is  one  thing  to  feel  keenly  for  one's  fellow-beings ; 
another  to  say,  'This  step,  and  this  alone,  will  be  the  best 
to  take  for  the  removal  of  particular  calamities.'" 
Nevertheless,  Eliot's  conception  of  sympathy  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  Dickens's,  whose  feeling  for  the 
misfortune  of  one  character  arouses  in  us  a general  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  society  as  a whole;  we  do  not  see  private 
sympathy  working  between  individual  human  beings.  Neither 
did  he  give  us  the  perception  of  his  characters  doing  good 
or  feeling  for  another  out  of  a moral  obligation  to  that 
person.  As  Humphrey  says  of  Dickens'  heroes,  "Not  one  of 
them  has  a . . . . considered  opinion  about  why  he  does 
good"  (qtd.  in  Noble  64) . Of  the  differences  between 
Eliot's  and  Dickens's  perception  of  sympathy,  Thomas  Noble 
states,  "Dickens  did  not  "aim  so  high,"  he  did  not  move  men 
"to  true  fellow-feeling  ....  which  would  Inevitably 
promote  the  common  good"  as  Eliot  attempted  to  do  (63) . 
Instead,  Dickens  "hoped  mainly  to  stimulate  private  charity 
....  the  benevolence  which  he  urged  required  simple 
awareness  rather  than  sympathy"  (63).  W.E.  Houghton 


comments  on  the  distinction  between  benevolence  as  true 
sympathy  in  Eliot  and  benevolence  as  self-centered 
sentimentality  in  Dickens. 

Benevolence  need  not,  however,  degenerate  into 
sentimentality.  It  does  not  do  so,  or  very 
slightly  in  the  work  of  George  Eliot,  the  other 
major  Victorian  besides  Dickens  who  made  its 
promotion  a central  aim  of  fiction.  The  reason  is 
that  for  Eliot  the  essential  thing,  the  foundation 
of  genuine  benevolence,  is  not  feeling  as  such  but 
understanding.  It  originates  in  a clear  and 
compassionate  perception  of  human  suffering,  which 
then  quickens  the  natural  emotions  of  pity  and 
love;  with  the  result  that  the  emotions  are 
commensurate  with  what  such  an  object  would 

sentimentalism,  too  intense  for  an  object  which  is 
but  dimly  perceived  ....  The  sentimental 
indulgence  of  pity  and  love  is  really  self- 
centered — one  enjoys  feeling  a burst  of  kindness 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  himself — whereas 
George  Eliot's  benevolence  presupposes  a 
forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  recognition  of  our 
common  humanity.  The  distinction  meant  a re- 
emphasis on  sympathy  as  the  power  of  entering  into 
the  feelings  of  another.  (278) 


Finally,  we  can  see  that  sympathy  for  George  Eliot  was 
a noble  substitute  for  the  conventional,  traditional 
religious  faith  she  had  Known  up  until  her  nineteenth  year, 
though  in  her  new  "doctrine  of  sympathy"  she  does  retain 
part  of  the  values  of  that  very  faith.  She  revised  the 
Christian  "doctrine"  that  she  Knew  so  well,  removed  the 
emphasis  on  a human-spiritual  relationship  to  God  and 
replaced  it  with  a human-human  relationship,  which  she 
thought  much  more  important.  Indeed,  as  she  indicates  to 
Francois  D'Albert-Durade,  she  believes  that  any  concern  with 
the  notion  of  a Christian  afterlife,  what  she  calls  "our 
future  existence, " only  overshadows  what  is  to  her  the  more 
important,  immediate  goal  of  strengthening  human 
relationships  here  on  earth. 

On  that  question  of  our  future  existence  .... 
my  most  rooted  conviction  is,  that  the  immediate 
object  and  the  proper  sphere  of  all  our  highest 
emotions  are  our  struggling  fellowmen  and  this 
earthly  existence.  (Letters  III  231  emphasis  mine) 
And  though  she  does  convey  her  revised  version  of 
Christianity  here,  what  she  is  even  more  aware  of  is  her 
need  to  practice  her  own  "doctrine  of  sympathy"  and  to 


words,  "sympathy"  with 


because 


that  faith  did  emphasize  human  understanding. 
Referring  to  the  "strong  hold  Evangelical  Christianity"  once 
had  on  her  and  the  drastic  break  she  had  made  from  it,  she 
conveys  to  him  the  sympathy  or  sameness  of  feeling  she  now, 
in  1859,  (ten  years  after  her  departure  from  it) , has  with 
the  basics  of  that  belief. 

I have  no  longer  any  antagonism  towards  any  faith 
in  which  human  sorrow  and  human  longing  for  purity 
have  expressed  themselves;  on  the  contrary,  I have 
a sympathy  with  it  that  predominates  over  all 
argumentative  tendencies.  I have  not  returned  to 
dogmatic  Christianity — to  the  acceptance  of  any 
set  of  doctrines  as  a creed,  and  a superhuman 
revelation  of  the  Unseen — but  1 see  it  in  the 
highest  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment  that 
has  found  its  place  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
I have  the  profoundest  interest  in  the  inward  life 
of  sincere  Christians  in  all  ages.... on  many 
points  where  I used  to  delight  in  expressing 
intellectual  difference,  1 now  delight  in  feeling 
an  emotional  agreement.  (231  emphasis  mine) 
in  her  appropriation  of  her  new  "religion,”  she  was  sympa- 
thetically aware  of  the  presence  of  the  other  which  was  left 
behind  in  the  old.  What  she  had  left  in  the  old  faith  was 
the  belief  that  Heaven  would  help  us.  she  now  believed 
instead  that  her  new  religion  of  humanity  would  teach  us  all 


the  more  to  help  one  another.  "Sympathy"  then  is  a moral 
virtue  for  Eliot's  religion  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
psychic  health  of  both  parties,  not  because  of  some  abstract 
principle  or  divine  order. 

George  Eliot  and  the  Divided  Narrator 
of  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton 
In  George  Eliot's  first  piece  of  published  fiction, 

"The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,"  the  narrator 
appears  to  be  divided  or  nondetermined  in  gender  probably  in 
part  because  Marian  Lewes  had  not  yet  become  "George  Eliot." 
The  writer  had  not  yet  appropriated  the  pseudonym  until 
after  she  had  written  the  story  and  sent  it  to  Blackwood  for 
publication.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  she  wanted  to 
present  herself  as  masculine  in  this  story,  even  without 
having  chosen  the  masculine  pseudonym.  Only  days  before  she 
began  writing  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton," 
she  was  finishing  her  long  and  witty  review  article  "Silly 
Hovels  by  Lady  Novelists,"  in  which  she  launches  a seemingly 
masculine  attack  at  women  writers.  She  had  finished  writing 
the  "Silly  Novels"  article  on  September  12,  1856  and  on 
September  23rd,  had  begun  "Amos  Barton."  It  is  very  likely 
then  that  the  way  she  chose  to  express  herself  as  narrator 
in  her  early  fiction  was  influenced  by  the  apparently  male 
voice  she  had  chosen  to  use  as  a journalist.  The  ends  in 
each  undertaking,  however,  were  not  the  same.  As  I have 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  anonymity  of  the  articles  offered 


her  public  the  understanding  that  the  articles  were  penned 
by  a man  and  therefore  she  was  able  to  express  her  strong 
opinions  concerning  literary  women's  failings,  particularly 
their  failure  to  adequately  portray  sympathetic 
understanding  in  their  works.  It  must  be  made  clear  however 
that  Marian  Lewes  was  not  claiming  that  women  in  general  had 
no  capacity  for  fellow-feeling  or  sympathy  but  was  instead 
claiming  that  novels  by  women,  like  similar  works  by  men, 
were  neglecting  the  important  theme  of  sympathy  itself.  She 
does  express  many  opinions  in  "Silly  Novels"  concerning 
women  novelists'  inability  to  portray  a sympathetic 
understanding  between  human  beings.  In  this  particular 
excerpt,  for  example,  she  sees  traditional  Christianity  as 
the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  this  great  end. 

As  a general  rule,  the  ability  of  a lady  novelist 
to  describe  actual  life  and  her  fellowmen,  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  her  confident  eloquence 

which  she  actually  chooses  to  conduct  you  to  true 
ideas  of  the  invisible  is  a totally  false  picture 
of  the  visible.  (Pinney  311) 

As  she  changes  her  position  as  literary  reviewer  to  literary 
artist,  she  appears  to  be  attempting  to  rectify  the  problem 
she  saw  by  creating  literature  which  expresses  human 
sympathies  instead  of  critiquing  and  criticizing  literature 


Eliot's  great  entreaty  in  the  early  fiction  then  is 
that  one  should  have  sympathy  for  those  who  are  incapable 
themselves  of  sympathy.  And  the  maleness  of  the  narrator  in 
the  fiction,  as  will  be  discussed,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
public's  understanding  that  "he"  was  a clergyman,  a 
clergyman  who  was  able  to  feel  sympathy  for  the 
unsympathetic  Reverend  Amos  Barton.  That  the  narrator  was  a 
clergyman  appeared  to  be  an  understanding  which  Eliot,  early 
on,  wished  to  promote.  In  her  journal  entry  entitled  "How  I 
Came  to  Write  Fiction,"  she  enthusiastically  writes  of  how 
the  Blackwood  publishers  did  not  suspect  her  gender  and 
instead  conjectured  that  the  writer  of  "Amos  Barton"  was  a 
clergyman. 

There  was  clearly  no  suspicion  that  1 was  a woman. 
It  is  interesting,  as  an  indication  of  the  value 
there  is  in  such  conjectural  criticism  generally, 

"Amos"  to  a party  at  Help's,  they  were  all  sure  I 
was  a clergyman — a Cambridge  man.  ( Letters  II  408) 
Indeed,  the  first  indication  that  the  ruse  was  established 
came  to  Lewes  in  a letter  from  Blackwood  who  offhandedly 
mentions:  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  friend  is  as  I 
supposed  a Clergyman.  Such  a subject  is  best  in  clerical 
hands  and  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  least  prejudiced 
correspondents  I have  ever  had  are  English  Clergymen" 

(Letters  II  275) . But  there  are  other  characters  in  the 


story,  all  who  are  not  in  a clerical  position,  and  many, 
who,  like  Amos,  are  incapable  o£  sympathetic  understanding. 
We  shall  see  then  that  Eliot's  sympathies  as  narrator  are 
far-reaching  and  all-encompassing.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
narrator's  gender  in  the  early  fiction,  I believe,  has  much 
to  do  with  this  scope  Eliot  wishes  her  sympathy  to  have. 

One  must  not  necessarily  be  a male  to  understand  the 
suffering  of  another  male,  nor  a female  to  understand  the 
suffering  of  another  female.  However,  there  are  instances 
in  her  fiction  when  shared  background  experiences  do  help  in 
the  sympathetic  interchange  between  human  beings.  Such  is 
the  case  in  "Amos  Barton"  when  we  see  the  narrator's 
familiarity  with  the  clerical  sphere  as  an  asset  to  his 
extension  of  sympathy  to  Amos. 

Perhaps  because  she  had  doubts  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  her  fiction  on  account  of  her  gender,  because 
she  was  not  yet  the  public  male  persona  "George  Eliot,"  she 
consciously  yet  only  occasionally  attempted  to  present  the 
narrator,  her  persona,  as  specifically  masculine.  The 
narrator  is  fragmented  or  inconsistent  not  only  in  gender, 
but  in  personality  and  attitudes.  As  we  shall  see,  the 

understanding,  nostalgic  and  sympathetic  historian.  Other 
s castigating  and  somewhat  judgmental, 
do  not  have  sympathy 


particularly 


the  narrator's  main  function  in  the  fiction.  His  or  her 


great  quality.  Part  of  that  role  is  to  point  out  that 
particular  flaw,  i.e.,  the  lack  of  sympathy,  in  human 
beings.  U.C.  Knopflmacher  sees  Eliot's  unique  narrative 
technique  as  her  need  to  have  both  truth  in  art  as  well  as 
historical  truth.  "She  had  herself  encouraged  it  [this 
truth]  by  resorting  to  the  fiction  of  an  untutored 
provincial  observer  who  had  personally  known  Amos  Barton" 
(33) . As  narrator,  Eliot  is  not  a subject  of  certainty 
because  she  presents  herself  as  not  certainly  feminine  and 
only  half-heartedly  presents  herself  as  certainly  masculine, 
due  to  the  questions  raised  by  her  ambiguous  position  early 
on  as  historian.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty  of  her 
masculinity  may  also  be  considered  a fragment,  perhaps,  of 
the  masculine  persona  she  used  when  she  was  an  anonymous 
writer  for  the  Westminster  and  the  Leader.  This  uncertainty 
is  not  clearly  productive,  but  it  may  contribute  to  the 
openness  of  the  other  in  sympathy  which  Eliot  wishes  to 
promote. 


Our  first  glimpse  of  the  narrative  persona  offers  us  a 
picture  of  a knowledgeable,  older,  observant  man,  (though 
the  "maleness"  of  this  narrator  is  not  specifically  clear, 
as  will  be  discussed)  telling  us  much  about  the  physical 
state  of  Shepperton  Church  "five-and-twenty  years  ago." 


Using  a simile  wt 
characteristics  a 


h refers  to  masculine  physical 
may  suggest  the  narrator's  gender. 
Is  of  the  church  were  as  smooth  as  " 


irs  of  baldness  and 
lust  read  through 
it-person  narration, 

an  even  attempt  to 
r female, 


Rev.  Amos  Barton's  head,  after  ten  j 
supererogatory  soap"  (41;  ch.l).  w< 
several  cryptic  references  to  the  fi 
that  is,  the  use  of  the  subject  "I,"  as  well 
possessive  "my"  and  "mine,"  until  we  can  eve 
discern  the  narrator's  position,  as  either  a 
in  the  Shepperton  community.  It  is  clear  th 
is  older  and  quite  nostalgic  as  "he"  recognizes  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  church  in  the  past  quarter 
century  and  almost  longs  for  the  imaginative  nature  of  the 
older  architectural  style  which  is  being  sacrificed  for  the 
precision  of  the  new.  "Imagination  does  a little  Toryism  by 
the  sly,  revelling  in  regret  that  dear,  old,  brown, 
crumbling  picturesque  inefficiency  is  everywhere  giving 
place  to  spick-and-span  new-painted,  new-varnished 
efficiency"  (41;  ch.l).  We  also  see  the  narrator  as  both 
one  who  was  a sentimental  penchant  for  all  things  past  and 
who  is  at  the  same  time  aware  of  this  sentimentality. 

"Mine,  I fear,  is  not  a well-regulated  mind:  it  has  an 
occasional  tenderness  for  old  abuses;  it  lingers  with  a 
certain  fondness  over  the  days  of  nasal  clerks  and  top- 
booted  parsons"  and  as  a meticulously  observant  recorder  of 
the  architectural  structure  of  Shepperton  Church.  The 


It  is  not  surprising  that  I recall  with  a fond 
sadness  Shepperton  Church  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days,  with  its  outer  coat  of  rough  stucco,  its 
red-tiled  roof,  its  heterogeneous  windows  patched 
with  desultory  bits  of  painted  glass,  and  its 
little  flight  of  steps  with  their  wooden  rail 
running  up  the  outer  wall,  and  leading  to  the 
school-children's  gallery.  (42;  ch.l) 

And  as  the  narration  moves  on,  he  shares  more  than  his 
observations  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  church.  He 
also  shares  his  experiences  as  a young  member  of  the 
congregation,  expressing  his  childhood  feeling  of  both 
physical  discomfort.  "Even  when  1 was  so  crude  a member  of 
the  congregation,  ....  my  nurse  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  bread-and-butter  into  the  sacred  edifice"  (42; 
ch.l),  and  his  conscientious  awareness  of  his  sacred 
surroundings  after  short  lapses  of  concentration  during  the 

No  benches  in  those  days;  but  huge  roomy  pews, 
round  which  devout  church-goers  sat  during 
'lessons,'  trying  to  look  anywhere  else  than  into 
each  other's  eyes.  No  low  partitions  allowing 
you,  with  a dreary  absence  of  contrast  and 
mystery,  to  6ee  everything  at  all  moments;  but 
tall  dark  panels,  under  whose  shadow  I sank  with  a 


sense  of  retirement  through  the  Litany,  only  to 
feel  with  more  intensity  my  burst  into  the 
conspicuousness  of  public  life  when  1 was  made  to 
stand  up  on  the  seat  during  the  psalms  or  the 
singing.  (42;  ch.l). 

These  two  particular  references  to  the  narrator's  childhood 
role  in  Shepperton  Church  make  the  certainty  of  the  male 
gender  even  more  difficult  to  discern,  if  we  consider  that 
both  young  boys  and  young  girls  may  have  a short  attention 
span  during  church  services  and  that  both  may  pay  keen 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  church  itself,  particularly 
during  the  sermon.  Nevertheless,  both  of  these  passages 
reflect  the  memories  of  the  narrative  persona  who  is  now, 
twenty  five  years  later,  an  adult,  and  it  is  to  those 
references  that  we  must  look  to  explore  the  femininity  or 
masculinity  of  this  persona. 

Having  established  "himself”  as  both  an  observer  and  a 
Participant  of  the  Shepperton  Church  and  its  worship 
services,  the  narrator  next  reveals  himself  as  just  that: 
the  story  teller;  that  is,  the  story  teller  who  is  nearly 

clergymen,  that  of  Mr.  Gilfil.  By  revealing  that  he  knows 
both  Mr.  Gilfil  and  Amos,  he  reveals  his  familiarity  with 
the  church  and  its  clergy.  "As  for  the  clergyman,  Mr. 
Gilfil,  an  excellent  old  gentleman,  who  smoked  very  long 
pipes,  and  preached  very  short  sermons,  X must  not  speak  of 


him,  or  I night  be  tempted  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  . . 
. . at  present  I am  concerned  with  quite  another  sort  of 
clergyman — the  Rev.  Amos  Barton"  (43;  ch.l).  That  the 
narrator  is  inclined  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a clergyman, 
and  even  "tempted"  to  tell  us  two  different  clergymen's 
stories,  suggests  that  he  or  she  has  had  an  intimate  look  at 

maleness  of  the  narrator. 

Dickens  and  the  other  Victorians  who  first  read  Eliot 
found  the  uncertainty  of  the  author's  gender  unsettling. 
Indeed,  the  only  key  to  discerning  the  mystery  of  the 
identity  of  "George  Eliot"  was  that  which  could  be  detected 
within  the  narrative  voice.  Of  the  question  of  the  gender 
of  the  narrator  in  Eliot's  early  fiction,  Gilian  Beer  claims 
that  "She  saw  the  impossibility  of  writing  within  a single 
discourse"  (43) ; that  is,  it  was  undesirable  and  too 
limitimg  for  her  to  present  herself  as  either  male  or 
female.  As  we  have  seen,  even  her  early  journalistic 
writings  reveal  this  difficulty.  And  as  Beer  points  out, 
these  "problems  of  equivocal  discourse"  (38)  will  be  seen  in 
the  fiction  of  George  Eliot  as  well  as  the  articles  of 
Marian  Evans.  In  evaluating  the  gender  of  the  narrator  in 
Eliot's  early  fiction,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  claim  that 
she  was  trying  to  make  a feminist  or  masculinist  statement. 
My  intention  instead  is  to  show  that  Eliot  was  attempting  to 
show  that  she  sympathetically  understood  the  plight  of  the 


common,  ordinary  clergyman  and  those  common,  ordinary  human 
beings  that  associated  with  him.  The  identity  of  the 
experience  is  one  of  sympathy  because  there  are  hints  that 
the  narrator's  status  is  a clerical  one.  This  status  is  not 
that  of  just  another  congregant;  clerics  are  male,  hence  the 
narrator  must  be  male.  But  I claim  that  Eliot  takes  on  a 
clerical  narrative  persona  in  order  to  do  this. 

Conversely,  the  "maleness"  of  the  narrator  of  "Amos 
Barton"  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  "he"  was 
understood  to  be  a clergyman  by  Blackwood  and  many  Britains 
who  read  the  novella.  George  and  Marian  Lewes  wanted  the 
author  to  be  understood  that  way  for  the  sake  of  Marian's 
anonymity.  As  mentioned  in  chapter  one,  Lewes  presented 
Marian's  manuscript  to  Blackwood  as  having  come  from  "a 
clerical  friend"  (Letters  IX  269).  And  perhaps  as  a 
byproduct  of  this  desire,  the  maleness  of  Eliot's  narrative 
structure  helped  to  realistically  convey  the  clerical  nature 
of  a narrator  who  understands  the  sufferings  and  the  joys  of 
his  subjects.  As  we  shall  see,  though  the  public  was  not 
necessarily  convinced  that  the  author  was  a clergyman,  it 
did  recognize  the  narrator's  familiarity  with  and 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  problems  incident  to  the 
clerical  position.  It  appears  then  that  while  Marian  Lewes 
wanted  her  authorship  to  be  understood  as  otherness— that  of 
a clergyman — she  also  offered  understanding  of  the  very 
she  presents  as  narrator,  a sympathetic 


position 


understanding  of  the  clergy. 

Lacan  offers  us  a way  to  interpret  and  perhaps 
understand  Marian  Lewes's  disingenuous  approach  to 
presenting  herself  in  her  narrative  as  someone  other  than 
her  unmarried  self,  as  someone  with  a questionable  gender, 
and  even  in  her  signature  as  someone  other  than  a woman  with 
a fixed,  feminine  name.  In  his  essay  "Looking  Awry,"  Slavoj 
Zisek  analytes  the  way  in  which  we  gaze  at  objects,  claiming 
that  the  beyond,  the  ungraspable,  the  obiet  a or  object  of 
desire  which  Lacan  says  we  attempt  to  "get  at"  in  the 
"Mirror  Stage,"  is  really  a way  of  looking  at  things,  or  in 
this  case,  at  one's  self,  in  what  is  a "distorted"  yet 
healthier  way  than  looking  at  the  self  straight  on. 

If  we  look  at  a thing  straight  on,  from  a matter- 
of-fact  perspective,  we  see  it  'as  it  really  is,' 
while  the  look  puzzled  by  our  desires  and 
anxieties  ('looking  awry')  gives  us  a distorted, 
blurred  image  of  the  thing  ....  The  object 
assumes  clear  and  distinctive  features  only  if  we 
look  at  it  'from  aside,'  i.e.,  with  an 
'interested'  look,  with  a look  supported, 
permeated,  and  distorted  by  a desire.  This  is 
precisely  the  Lacanian  obiet  petit  a ....  the 
obiet  petit  a is  always,  by  definition,  perceived 
in  a distorted  way,  because,  outside  this 
distortion,  'in  itself,'  it  does  not  exist.  (34) 


This  Lacanian  perspective  is  valuable  in  understanding 
Marian  Lewes's  desire  to  keep  her  friends  and  readers  from 
knowing  her  true  identity.  In  her  appropriating  a sale  name 
and  a male  occupation,  in  deliberately  misleading  even  her 
friends  by  reporting  rumors  that  others  were  really  the 
author  of  the  Scenes  and  even  Adam  Bede,  we  see  her  very 
indirect  way  of  approaching  her  subjectivity.  We  see  her  at 
the  side  of  the  mirror,  not  facing  it  straight  on,  thriving 
on  the  fragmentations  which  the  cold  glass  allows  her  to 
recognize  in  herself,  i.e.,  the  clerical,  perhaps  more 
masculine  or  sexually  ambiguous  part  of  her,  and  most 
importantly  the  part  of  her  which  is  reflected  back  as  the 
otherness  of  human  beings,  not  as  a self  within  itself. 

By  presenting  herself  as  not  herself,  as  not  a woman, 
or  not  even  a self-sufficient  woman  living  happily  with  a 
man,  but  instead  as  a cleric  with  the  understanding  of 
masculinity  attached  to  it,  she  is  putting  herself  in  the 
place  of  the  other.  And  this  part  of  her  which  is  outside 
of  her  and  beyond  her  would  never  be  recognized  were  she  to 
face  her  subjectivity  head  on.  Moreover,  as  male  is  not  her 
gender,  so  what  is  represented  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  is 
not  her  religion;  both  these  categories  are  outside  of  her. 
In  a Lacanian  way,  Eliot  is  never  a self  within  herself. 

Both  she  and  Lewes  allowed  her  narrative  persona  to  be 
understood  to  be  that  of  a clergyman.  This  choice  gave  her 
the  opportunity  both  to  mask  her  gender  and  identity  as 


author,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  she  wanted  to  do,  and  to 
present  her  own  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  ordinary, 
struggling  lives  of  clergymen. 

While  Lewes  made  sure  that  the  clerical  status  of  the 
author  was  accepted  by  the  publishers,  Marian  too  kept  up 
the  pretense,  particularly  with  her  Coventry  friends.  Even 
niter  the  truth  of  her  authorship  and  the  gender  of  the 
enigmatic  "George  Eliot”  had  been  divulged  to  Blackwood,  she 
recorded  part  of  a letter  she  had  received  from  Sara  Hennel 
in  her  own  letter  to  him,  telling  him  he  would  be  "amused" 
by  Sara's  conviction  that  all  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 
as  well  as  Adam  Bede  were  written  by  a man,  Joseph  Liggins. 
Marian  herself  appeared  to  be  quite  happy  that  the  ruse  was 
working.  "The  other  day  I received  a letter  from  an  old 
friend  in  Warwickshire  containing  some  striking  information 
about  the  author  of  'Adam  Bede.'  I extract  the  passage  for 
your  amusement"  (Letters  III  44  emphasis  mine) . And  she 
chose  to  share  with  Blackwood  the  portion  of  the  letter 
which  reveals  Sara's  presumption  that  Liggins  had  at  least 
an  association  with  the  clergy.  This  is  an  excerpt  from 
Sara's  letter  to  Marian,  which  was  sent  to  Blackwood  in 
April,  1859. 


the  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life",  and  whether  you 
know  the  author  is  Mr.  Liggins.... a deputation  of 
dissenting  parsons  went  over  to  ask  him  to  write 


Eclectic. 


and  they  found  him  washing  his 

slop-basin  at  a pump You  know  he  calls  himself 

"George  Eliot”.  It  sounds  doubting  [sic]  whether 


(qtd.  in  Letters  III  44) 

And  Harian  continues  in  the  letter  to  Blackwood,  referring 
to  "George  Eliot,”  almost  as  Sara  does,  as  if  this  really 

to  be  an  expression  of  hope  that  the  editors  will  enjoy  the 
pretense  as  much  as  she  does.  "Consider  the  real  George 
Eliot's  feelings,  conscious  of  being  a base  worldling — not 
washing  his  own  slop-basin,  and  not  giving  away  his  M.S.!  I 
hope  you  and  Major  Blackwood  will  eniov  the  myth"  (Letters 
III  44  emphasis  mine) . Indeed,  John  Blackwood  appeared  to 
be  most  aware  of  and  most  sensitive  to  Marian  Lewes'  desire 
to  be  perceived  as  someone  other  than  herself.  Prom  1857- 
1859,  several  of  his  letters  to  her  were  still  opened  with 
the  salutation  "My  Dear  Sir,"  many  of  these  letters  having 
been  written  after  Blackwood's  knowledge  of  George  Eliot's 
true  gender.  Indeed,  Marian  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the 
pretense,  letting  others  simply  understand  or  assume  that 
the  author  was  a cleric  and  then  sharing  the  success  of  the 
pretense  with  her  publisher. 

In  her  response  to  Sara's  letter,  she  disingenuously 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  she  herself  seems  to  recall  a Mr. 
Liggins  from  the  days  of  her  youth  in  Warwickshire  and 


admits  that  she  recalls  his  clerical  nature.  Her  response 
also  seems  to  suggest  that  she  sees  no  advantage  in 
acknowledging  herself  as  the  author  of  the  Scenes  or  Adam 
Bede  and  would  prefer  that  the  author  be  understood  to  be  a 
clergyman.  She  tells  Sara  that  she  will  indulge  herself  in 
reading  the  works  and  that  she  recalls  a "Mr  Liggins  as  a 
vision  of  my  childhood — a tall  black  coated  genteel  young 
clergyman-ln-embrvo"  (Letters  III  46  emphasis  mine) . 

Liggins  was  a fraud,  Marian  appeared  to  prefer  to  promote 
the  understanding  that  the  author  of  the  Scenes  was  a 
clergyman.  Indeed,  Marian  Lewes  began  early  to  take  efforts 
to  direct  the  claim  upon  authorship  away  from  herself,  in  a 
letter  to  her  half-sister  Fanny  in  1857,  for  example,  she 
placed  the  emphasis  upon  the  clerical  status  of  the  person 
she  "understood"  to  be  the  "real"  author  of  "Amos  Barton," 
the  enigmatic  "George  Eliot"  whose  name  was  now  buzzing 
around  London.  The  letter  shows  how  determined  she  was  to 
convince  her  readers  from  her  Warwickshire  home  that  the 
author,  though  not  Liggins,  was  still  indeed  a clergyman. 
Perhaps  because  she  knew  Fanny  was  too  well  associated  with 
the  people  in  Coton  to  actually  believe  the  Joseph  Liggins 
story,  she  reports  instead  with  some  disingenuousness  that  a 
"Mr.  Eliot,"  whom  she  "understands"  to  be  a clergyman,  is 
the  author.  Though  denying  the  authenticity  of  Liggins,  she 
still  promotes  the  understanding  that  "Mr.  Eliot"  is  a 


clergyman,  she  also  promotes  her  otherness  by  referring  to 
herself  and  Lewes  as  carious  yet  uninformed  fellow  readers 
of  the  work  which  she  deliberately  misnames  the  "Clerical 
Sketches. " 

You  are  wrong  about  Mr.  Liggins  or  rather  your 
informants  are  wrong.  We  too  have  been  struck 
with  the  'Clerical  Sketches',  and  1 have 
recognized  some  figures  and  traditions  connected 
with  the  old  neighborhood.  But  Blackwood  informs 
Mr.  Lewes  that  the  author  is  a Mr.  Eliot,  a 
clergyman,  I presume.  (Letters  XI  337  emphasis 

The  clerical  nature  of  the  narrator  in  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  not  only  prompted  the  bogus  Joseph  Liggins 
authorship,  which  Eliot  appeared  both  to  enjoy  and  dread, 
but  also  inspired  a genuine  clergyman  to  respond  to  the 
story  of  Amos  Barton  as  one  who  was  curiously  amazed  that 
the  author  had  been  writing  his  particular  story.  So 
perceptive  was  Eliot's  portrayal  and  understanding  of  the 
lives  of  clergymen,  of  people  other  than  herself,  that  those 
others  indeed  recognized  themselves  in  her  art.  This 
letter,  from  the  Reverend  John  Gwyther  of  Yorkshire,  arrived 
at  the  office  of  Blackwood's  on  June  13,  1859  and  reveals 
that  her  art  did  convince  her  readers  closest  to  the  subject 
matter  and  setting  of  the  Scenes  that  "one  of  their  own,"  a 
clergyman,  had  written  about  their  lives. 


been  a subscriber  to  your  Magazine  for 


about  12  years,  and  was  much  perplexed  when  X read 
the  1st  number  of  'Amos  Barton' — on  shewing  it  to 
my  Eldest  Daughter  she  said  'Who  in  the  world 
could  have  written  this — have  you  Papa?'  So 
strongly  were  we  certain  it  was  an  episode  in  my 

OMn  life the  Two  succeeding  Stories  of  Mr 

Gilfil  and  Janette's  Repentance,  are  Historical 
reminiscences  of  the  Former  Vicar — where  I was 
Curate  and  of  a Clergyman  and  the  persecutions  to 
which  he  was  subject,  all  in  the  immediate 
Neighborhood  where  I resided,  during  the  events 
recorded  in  the  story  of  Amos  Barton.  (Letters  III 
83  emphasis  mine) 

Though  Mr.  Gwyther  does  not  take  credit  for  authorship  (he 
refers  to  Mr.  Liggins  and  a Mr.  King  who  do),  the  emphasis 
of  this  letter  is  upon  the  portrayal  of  a fictional 
clergyman's  experiences,  a portrayal  so  realistic  that  an 
actual  clergyman  believed  the  story  of  Amos  Barton  was  a 
chronicle  of  his  own  experiences  in  that  occupation.  In 
1857  another  clergyman  had  written  in  response  to  Marian 
Lewes's  portrayal  of  clerical  life,  applauding  the  author 
for  not  yielding  to  the  "vulgar"  to  achieve  "effect".  The 
Reverend  Archer  Gurney  writes: 

Sir — Will  you  consider  it  impertinent  in  a brother 
author  and  old  reviewer  to  address  a few  lines  of 


earnest  sympathy  and  admiration  to  you,  excited  by 
the  purity  of  your  style,  originality  of  your 
thoughts,  and  absence  of  all  vulgar  seeking  of 
effect  in  those  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  now 
appearing  in  Blackwood? ■ (Cross  Life  1 324) 

The  Reverend  Gurney  refers  to  his  own  clerical  position,  "X 
am  one  of  the  cloth"  (325)  but  like  the  Reverend  Gwyther, 
does  not  allude  to  the  author's  status  as  clerical,  only  to 
the  author's  understanding  of  that  status.  So  "pleasant" 
was  this  letter  from  the  Reverend  Gurney,  Marian  recorded 
the  incident  in  her  journal.  The  excerpt  reveals  the 
connection  Eliot  saw  between  the  realism  of  the  clerical 
life  she  portrayed  and  evidently  conveyed  and  the  success  of 

One  of  the  pleasentest  little  incidents  at  Jersey 
was  a letter  from  Archer  Gurney  to  the  unknown 
author  of  'Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story',  expressing 
simply  but  warmly  his  admiration  of  the  truth  and 
originality  he  found  in  the  Clerical  Scenes.  Dear 
G.  came  upstairs  to  me  with  the  letter  in  his 
hands,  his  face  bright  with  gladness,  saying,  'Her 
fame's  beginning  already! ' ("How  I Came  to  Write 
Piction"  431) . 

Eliot's  realism  was  perceived  yet  another  way.  In  a heavily 
ironic  letter  to  the  man  she  understood  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Scenes,  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle  noted,  after  having  read 


them:  "The  newspaper  critics  have  decided  you  are  a 
Clergyman,  but  I don't  believe  it  the  least  in  the  world. 
You  understand  the  use  and  the  duties  of  a Clergyman  too 
well,  for  being  one!"  (tetters  III  19).  Her  perceptive 
reading  of  the  Scenes  reveals  that  she  knew  all  too  well 


that  a real  clergyman  ' 

Harian  had  succeeded  a! 
whether  they  believed  l 
or  not,  recognized  the 
and  honest  portrayal  o! 

"The  Sad  Fortunes 
several  allusions  to  tt 
and  his  understanding  c 
allusions 


uld  not  portray  so  realistically  and 
his  own  occupation.  Nevertheless, 
one  thing:  most  of  her  readers, 
r novella  was  written  by  a clergyman 
arrator's  sympathetic  understanding 
the  clerical  position. 
t the  Rev.  Amos  Barton"  does  have 

b function  of  creating  a bond  between  the 
nan  whose  story  he  is  telling.  For 
instance  in  chapter  one  of  "Amos  Barton,"  the  narrator,  who 
has  already  presented  himself  as  a knowledgeable  member  of 
Shepperton  Church,  also  reveals  his  "maleness"  by  hinting 
that  he  has  a kind  of  bond  with  Amos  because  he  understands 
the  difficult  financial  situation  of  a clergyman.  The 
narrator  makes  it  clear  to  his  readers  that  he  lived,  like 
Amos,  during  those  days  when  a man,  as  hard  as  he  worked, 
could  not  make  enough  money  to  adequately  support  his 

You  are  not  imagining,  I hope,  that  Amos  Barton 


he  incumbent  of  Shepperton. 

curate  a-piece  on  two  of  them,  and  live  badly 
himself  on  the  third.  It  was  so  with  the  vicar  of 
Shepperton.  (44;  ch.l) 

Here  the  narrator  expresses  his  knowledge  of  the  clerical 
hierarchy,  indicating  the  difference  between  an  incumbent, 
the  clergyman  responsible  for  a parish  and  who  holds  the 
tithes  that  go  with  it,  a curate,  who  is  an  incumbent's 
assistant,  and  a vicar  who  receives  only  a salary.  The 
maleness  then  of  the  narrator,  whether  understood  to  be  a 
clergyman  or  not,  appears  to  have  much  to  do  with  his 
ability  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  clergyman  Amos  Barton,  who 
most  tragically  does  not  possess  himself  that  ability  to 
feel  sympathy  for  another. 


This  will  be  the  crucial  role  of  all  of  the  narrations 
of  Eliot's  early  fiction;  that  is,  to  offer  a sympathetic 
understanding  to  those  who  themselves  do  not  have  sympathy. 
Having  made  clear  the  need  for  sympathetic  understanding  of 
Amos,  the  narrator  then  extends  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  this  clergyman's  financial  difficulties, 
emphasizing  the  impossible  task  of  making  such  a small 
salary  meet  his  family's  needs. 


It  was  so  with  the  vicar  of  Shepperton  ....  who 
executed  his  vicarial  functions  towards  Shepperton 
by  pocketing  the  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds  ten  per 


annum  ....  after  the  disbursement  of  eighty 
pounds  of  the  annual  stipend  of  his  curate  .... 
Given  a man  with  a wife  and  six  children  .... 
by  what  process  of  division  can  the  sum  of  eighty 
pounds  per  annum  be  made  to  yield  a quotient  which 
will  cover  that  man's  weekly  expenses?.  (44;  ch.l) 
To  Marian  Lewes,  even  more  important  than  the  question 
of  authorship  was  the  realism  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Scenes.  And  presenting  the  stark  realism  of  this  poor 
country  clergyman,  his  family,  and  community,  she  found  it 
necessary  as  narrator  to  become  quite  masculine  in  tone  from 
time  to  time,  to  upbraid  her  female  readers.  In  a letter  to 
Blackwood  concerning  his  "clerical  friend's"  manuscript, 
George  Lewes,  on  Marian's  behalf,  presents  her  objective  for 
the  series;  that  is,  to  present  the  austere,  uncolorful,  and 
most  realistic  picture  of  the  English  clergy. 

This  is  what  I am  commissioned  to  say  to  you  about 
the  proposed  series.  It  will  consist  of  tales  and 
sketches  illustrative  of  the  social  life  of  our 
country  clergy  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago; 
but  solely  in  its  human  and  not  at  all  in  its 
theological  aspect;  the  object  being  to  do  what 
has  never  yet  been  done  in  our  Literature,  for  we 
have  had  abundant  religious  stories  polemical  and 
doctrinal,  but  since  the  "Vicar"  and  Miss  Austen, 
no  stories  representing  the  clergy  like  any  other 


sorrows,  and  troubles 


other  men.  He  begged  me  particularly  to  add  that- 
-as  the  specimen  sent  will  sufficiently  prove— the 
tone  throughout  will  be  sympathetic  and  not  at  all 
antagonistic.  (Letters  XI  269) 

And  this  is  a picture  she  absolutely  refuses  to  glamorize. 

In  quite  a Wordsworthian  way,  Marian  Lewes's  purpose  in 
writing  of  the  clerical  life  was  to  present  the  ordinary. 

In  one  of  many  asides  to  the  reader,  the  narrator 
eloquently  comments  on  the  reason  "he"  is  emphasizing  the 
unexceptional.  Unable  to  "invent  thrilling  incidents  for 
your  amusement,"  he  asserts  that: 

My  only  merit  must  lie  in  the  truth  with  which  I 
represent  to  you  the  humble  experience  of  ordinary 
fellow-mortals.  I wish  to  stir  your  sympathy  with 
commonplace  troubles — to  win  our  tears  for  real 
sorrow:  sorrow  such  as  may  live  next  door  to  you — 
such  as  walks  neither  in  rags  nor  in  velvet,  but 
in  very  ordinary  decent  apparel.  (97:  ch.7) 

Quite  often,  the  narrator  reminds  us  and  makes  a special 
point  to  remind  his  female  readers  that  we  are  reading  of 
the  lives  of  only  those  very  ordinary,  and  perhaps 
unexceptional  people.  We  see  Eliot's  impatience  with  women 
readers  in  this  passage  which  practically  chides  a "lady 
reader"  for  expecting  a more  glamorous  hero  than  Amos 


The  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  whose  sad  fortunes  I have 
undertaken  to  relate,  was,  you  perceive,  in  no 
respect  an  ideal  or  exceptional  character;  and 
perhaps  I am  doing  a bold  thing  to  bespeak  your 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  a man  who  was  so  very  far 
from  remarkable, — a man  whose  virtues  were  not 
heroic,  and  who  had  no  undetected  crime  within  his 
breast;  who  had  not  the  slightest  mystery  hanging 
about  him,  but  was  probably  and  unmistakably 

commonplace 'An  utterly  uninteresting 

character! ' I think  I hear  a lady  reader 
exclaim. .. .to  whom  tragedy  means  ermine  tippets, 
adultery,  and  murder;  and  comedy,  the  adventures 
of  some  personage  who  is  quite  a 'character' . (80; 
ch.5  emphasis  mine) . 

The  passage  has  a twofold  purpose;  it  represents  both  a 
fragment  of  Marian's  earlier  journalistic  purposes  by  using 
a masculine  voice  to  chide— this  time— what  would  appear  to 
be  "silly"  female  readers,  not  writers,  and  also  conveys  the 
narrator's  intention  to  present  the  mundane,  yet  more 
realistic  side  of  life. 

According  to  Gilian  Beer  the  narrator's  "deliberately 
swashbuckling  appropriations  of  male  manners ....  in  the  two 
books  written  while  her  pseudonym  still  held  its 
secret ....  serve  to  reinforce  the  'masculine'  provenance  of 
the  writing  and  playfully  dramatize  that  persona"  (39) . The 


narrator's  reproach  continues  at  length  and  is  aimed 
directly  at  a female  for  not  appreciating  the  ordinariness 
of  Amos  and  for  dismissing  his  story  because  of  it.  The 
tone  of  this  address  is  derogatory  yet  its  message  is 
clearly  meant  to  be  instructive. 

But,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  so  very  large  a majority 
of  your  fellow-countrymen  that  are  of  this 
insignificant  stamp.  At  least  eighty  out  of  a 
hundred  of  your  adult  male  fellow-Britains 
returned  in  the  last  census  are  neither 
extraordinarily  silly,  nor  extraordinarily  wicked, 
nor  extraordinarily  wise  ....  They  are  simply 
men  of  complexions  more  or  less  muddy,  whose 
conversation  is  more  or  less  bald  and  disjointed. 

conscience,  and  have  felt  the  sublime  prompting  to 
do  the  painful  right;  they  have  their  unspoken 
sorrows,  and  their  sacred  joys;  their  hearts  have 
gone  out  towards  their  first-born,  and  they  have 
mourned  over  the  irreclaimable  dead.  (81-2;  ch.5) 
Because  Eliot  so  strongly  enunciates  her  "doctrine  of 
sympathy"  in  her  narrative,  her  plea  for  sympathy  reaches 
the  point  of  proselytising: 

Nay,  is  there  not  a pathos  in  their  very 
insignificance — in  our  comparison  of  their 
diminished  narrow  existence  with  the 


glorious 


possibilities  of  that  human  nature  which  we  share? 
Depend  upon  it,  you  would  gain  unspeakably  if  you 
would  learn  with  me  to  see  some  of  the  poetry  and 
the  pathos,  the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  lying  in 
the  experience  of  a human  soul  that  looks  out 
through  dull  grey  eyes,  and  that  speaks  in  a voice 
of  quite  ordinary  tones.  In  that  case,  I should 


farther  befell  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  (82;  ch.5) 
Still,  the  maleness  of  the  narrator  is  uncertain, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  even  women  can  take  a 

nevertheless,  two  narrative  references  which  undoubtedly 
reveal  the  maleness  of  the  narrator.  Both  of  these  examples 
are  short  asides  to  the  reader,  but  they  do  unequivocally 
reveal  a masculine  persona.  The  first  occurs  in  chapter 
two,  after  a long,  detailed  description  of  Hilly's 
femininity:”  ....  a large,  fair,  gentle  Madonna,  with 
thick,  close,  chestnut  curls  beside  her  well-rounded 
cheeks,"  the  narrator  speaks  of  Hilly  as  a woman  whom  he 
night  like  for  his  own  wife. 

Kou  would  not,  perhaps,  have  anticipated  that  this 
bliss  would  fall  to  the  share  of  precisely  such  a 
man  as  Amos  Barton,  whom  you  have  already  surmised 
not  to  have  the  refined  sensibilities  for  which 
you  might  have  imagined  Hrs.  Barton's  qualities  to 


be  destined  by  pre-established  harmony.  But  I . 
for  one,  do  not  grudge  Amos  Barton  his  sweet  wife. 
(54 i ch.2  emphasis  mine) 

In  the  Countess  Czerlaski's  home  in  chapter  three,  the 
narrator  notes  that  after  dinner,  while  Amos  and  Hr. 

Bridmain  have  sat  down  to  enjoy  a game  of  chess,  Milly  and 
the  Countess  have  sat  down  to  talk.  The  narrator  politely 
takes  his  leave  and  tells  us  so  because  the  two  are  most 
likely  discussing  "women's  matters." 

Chess  is  a silent  game;  and  the  Countess's  chat 
with  Hilly  is  in  quite  an  undertone — probably 
relating  to  women's  matters  that  it  would  be 
impertinent  for  us  to  listen  to.  (74;  ch.3) 

Clearly  here,  the  narrator  is  a man  extremely  conscious  of 
the  gender  of  the  people  of  whom  he  is  speaking. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  narrator  does  have  his 
judgmental  weaknesses,  weaknesses  which  are  merely 
byproducts  of  his  function  in  this  piece  of  fiction,  a 
function  which  requires  him  to  recognize  both  sympathetic 
and  unsympathetic  characters.  The  narrator's  great 
commission  is  to  foster  a sense  of  sympathetic  feeling 
within  the  community  for  Amos  Barton,  a man,  who,  to  them, 
does  not  appear  to  have  sympathy  for,  or  a human 
understanding  of,  his  own  congregation.  Furthermore,  the 
narrator  does  not  list  Amos's  faults  outright  but  shows  them 
to  us  by  way  of  a querulous,  critical,  impatient  lot  of 


parishioners. 


Illusions  of  Being  Whole 

The  first  perception  of  the  Reverend  Amos  Barton  is 
offered  to  us  through  the  dialogue  of  those  who  know  him 
first-hand,  the  members  of  Shepperton  Church.  The  nature  of 
the  complaints  have  a general  tone  of  dissatisfaction 
regarding  his  techniques  in  the  pulpit,  his  way  of 
interacting  with  parishioners,  and  the  general  way  in  which 
he  runs  the  church.  And  when  he  recognizes  the 
unsympathetic  reactions  they  have  to  Amos's  performance  as 
clergyman,  the  narrator  sympathetically  points  out  the 
difficulties  of  his  job.  The  people  of  shepperton  are  quite 
clearly  dissatisfied  with  Amos  because,  I claim,  he  does  not 
represent  for  them  the  whole,  unified,  total  image  of  what  a 
clergyman  should  be.  Many  of  these  complaints  are 
accompanied  by  a tone  of  general  nostalgia  for  the  way  the 
church  used  to  be  run  and  regret  that  the  previous  clergyman 
is  no  longer  with  them.  For  example,  Mr.  Pilgrim  and  Mr. 
Hackit  recall  "the  row  in  Shepperton  Church  last  Sunday" 
concerning  the  singing  of  a wedding  song  for  a new-married 
couple,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hackit,  is  "as  pretty  a 
psalm  an'  as  pretty  a tune  as  any  in  the  prayer-book.  It's 
been  sung  for  every  new-married  couple  since  I was  a boy  . . 

as  I can't  join  in  at  all"  (47;  ch.l).  And  Mr  Pilgrim  adds. 


"he  called  out  'Silence!  • . when  he  got  into  the 

pulpit;  and  gave  a hymn  out  himself  to  some  meeting-house 

Furthermore,  each  grievance  concerning  Amos's  duties  as 
a clergyman  brings  about  a derogatory  comment  upon  his 
character  or  even  his  physical  and  social  demeanor,  further 
representing  the  desire  they  have  for  a complete  and  total 
illusion  of  both  a perfect  spiritual  leader  as  well  as  a 
perfect  human  being.  Mr.  Pilgrim  complains,  "Rather  a low- 
bred fellow,  I think.  Barton"  (47;  ch.l),  Miss  Julia 
Farquhar  "had  observed  that  she  never  heard  any  one  sniff  so 
frightfully  as  Mr.  Barton  did — she  had  a great  mind  to  offer 

Misses  Farquhar  were  surprised  that  a "man  who  had  gone 
through  the  Eleusian  mysteries  of  a university  education  . . 
. . once  addressed  them  in  a letter  as  Dear  Mads., 
apparently  an  abbreviation  for  Madams"  (59;  ch.2) . 

More  than  one  parishioner  notes  that  his  approach  to 
spiritual  matters,  both  in  a textual  and  a personal  way, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Mr  Hackit's  penchant  for  the 
older,  more  traditional  style  of  preaching,  for  example, 
prompts  him  to  make  this  complaint  about  Amos:  "That 
preaching  without  book's  no  good,  only  when  a man  has  a 
gift,  and  has  the  Bible  at  his  fingers'  ends  ....  when  he 
tries  to  preach  wi'out  book,  he  rambles  about,  and  doesn't 


equally  unhappy  with  Amos's  emphasis  upon  Christian  sin. 
"When  Mr.  Barton  comes  to  see  me,  he  talks  about  nothing  but 
my  sins  and  my  need  o'  marcy.  Now,  Mr.  Hackit,  I've  never 
been  a sinner"  (48;  ch.l).  These  complaints  laid  out  by  the 
parishioners  also  reveal  the  expectations  they  have  for 
Amos;  that  is,  what  they  are  complaining  about  is  what  they 
expect  Amos  to  give  them,  perhaps  because  they  have  been 
used  to  receiving  something  else  from  a clergyman.  Implying 
that  she  preferred  him  to  Amos,  Mrs.  Patten  reminisces  over 
Mr.  Gilfil,  Amos's  predecessor.  "What'  ud  Mr.  Gilfil  say,  if 
he  was  worthy  to  know  the  changes  as  have  come  about  i'  the 
church  these  last  ten  years?"  (48;  ch.l).  The  members  of 
the  community  then,  with  all  of  their  complaints  concerning 
Amos  and  his  ministry,  appear  to  be  requiring  him  to  be 
something  or  someone  he  is  not.  And  just  as  the  narrator 
chastises  his  lady  readers  for  not  accepting  Amos  as  a 
suitable  hero  because  he  is  not  a whole,  unified  glamorized 
hero,  he  also  indirectly  chastises  the  people  of  Shepperton 
for  not  accepting  Amos  as  he  is,  and  sympathetically  places 
himself  in  Amos's  spot,  something  which  they  have  not  done. 
The  warning  is  that  anything  that  is  detrimental  to  one 
human  being  is  really  the  detriment  of  all. 

Indeed,  what  mortal  is  there  of  us,  who  would  find 
his  satisfaction  enhanced  by  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  picture  he  presents  to  himself  of 
his  own  doings,  with  the  picture  they  make  on  the 


mental  retina  of  his  neighbors?  ....  The  very 
capacity  for  good  would  go  out  of  us  ....  no 
miracle  can  be  wrought  without  faith — without  the 
worker's  faith  in  himself  as  well  as  the 
recipient's  faith  in  him.  And  the  greater  part  of 


t others  believe  1 


(52; 


emphasis  mine) 

Here  we  see  how  important  it  is  in  Eliot's  scheme  that  the 
parts  of  other  human  lives  intermingle  to  create  productive 
content  human  beings,  in  and  of  themselves. 

And  while  the  various  members  of  the  community  lay  out 
their  specific  complaints  about  Amos,  the  narrator 
continually  offers  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  Amos's 
behavior,  pointing  out  in  this  passage  that  the  general 
illusion  Amos  has  of  himself  is  exactly  what  protects  him 
from  the  judgements  of  his  fellow  men  and  women.  While  thi 
illusion  can  at  some  times  cause  Amos  to  stumble  and  see 
himself  in  a whole,  illusory  way,  as  will  be  shown,  Eliot's 
imagery  of  a mirror  and  the  totalizing  reflection  cast  back 


at  those  who  perceive  just  one  w 
a similarity  to  Lacan's  theory  o 
perception  in  the  mirror.  Eliot 
how  detrimental  the  knowledge  of 
making  on  others  can  be.  While 
instrument  which  reveals  the  who 


ole  subject  in  it  may  have 
infantile,  illusory  self 
3 mirror  similarly  reveals 
the  total  perception  we  are 

3,  unified,  unsympathetic 


reflection  of  otherness,  that  is,  that  he  who  is  being 
perceived  knows  far  too  well  that  he  is  being  perceived  and 
how  he  is  being  perceived,  Lacan's  mirror  in  the  "Mirror 
Stage"  reflects  back  a similarly  unified  image  of  an  infant 
which  is  the  foundation  for  future  healthy  and  unhealthy 
relationships  with  others.  The  infant  is  first  a rival  with 
himself  when  he  finds  out  that  the  ideal  unity  he  sees  in 
the  mirror  cannot  be  touched,  that  he  is  fragmentary  and  not 
at  all  unified,  and  because  of  this  fracture  between  early 
illusory  wholeness  and  actual  fragmentariness,  either  a 
healthy  rivalry  or  an  unhealthy  aggressivity  with  other 
human  beings  may  occur  in  adulthood.  Eliot  is  grateful  then 
for  illusion  for  it  offers  us,  in  a Lacanian  way,  a much 
more  pleasing  and  fragmented  way  of  seeing  ourselves  when 
others  see  us  as  whole. 

Thank  Heaven,  then,  that  a little  illusion  is 
leftto  us,  to  enable  us  to  be  useful  and 
agreeable — that  we  don't  know  exactly  what  our 


friends  think  o 
looking-glass  t 


is  going  on  behind  our 
f friendly  illusion,  we  are 
are  charming — and  our  faces 
f-possession;  we  are 
n admire  our  talents — 
r benignity  is  undisturbed;  we  are  able  to 


dream  that  we  are  doing  much  good — and  we  do  a 
little.  Thus  it  was  with  Amos  Barton.  (52;  ch.2 
emphasis  mine) . 

What  is  ironic,  however,  is  that  while  Eliot  points  out 
the  unsympathetic  response  the  community  has  towards  Amos, 
Amos  himself,  perhaps  due  to  the  protective  illusion  he 
places  over  himself,  is  equally  unsympathetic  to  the  members 
of  the  Shepperton  community,  particularly  to  those  who  are 
weaker  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  understanding  or  weaker  in 
self  control.  And  Eliot  suggests  that  this  weakness  is  due 
to  an  attempt  on  Amos's  part  to  find  a definite,  fixed 
answer  to  the  problems  of  his  congregants.  Indeed,  the 
setting  of  the  "College,"  the  large,  stone,  square 
workhouse,  "A  flat  ugly  district  this;  depressing  enough  to 
look  at  even  on  the  brightest  days"  (59;  ch.2),  is 
appropriate,  for  this  is  the  place  where  Amos  tries  to  reach 
those  most  lost  in  his  parish.  And  while  Amos's  intentions 
are  genuinely  good,  Eliot  does  suggest  that  they  are  over- 
ambitious;  he  tries  desperately  to  reach  these  very 
unattentive,  uneducated,  rustic  people  with  absolutely  the 
wrong  and  most  unproductive  approach.  Even  his  choice  of 
scripture,  so  suitable  to  these  provincial  people,  falls 
short  of  their  understanding  and  any  practical  application 
it  might  have  to  their  spiritual  lives. 

The  first  lesson  was  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  Mr.  Barton's  exposition  turned  on 


unleavened  bread.  Nothing  in  the  world  more 
suited  to  the  simple  understanding  than 
instruction  through  familiar  types  and  symbols! 

But  there  is  always  this  danger  attending  it,  that 
the  interest  of  comprehension  of  your  hearers  may 
stop  short  precisely  at  the  point  where  your 
spiritual  interpretation  begins.  And  Mr.  Barton 
this  morning  succeeded  in  carrying  the  pauper 
imagination  to  the  dough-tub,  but  unfortunately 
was  not  able  to  carry  it  upwards  from  the  well- 
known  object  to  the  unknown  truths  which  it  was 
intended  to  shadow  forth.  (63;  ch.2) 

The  narrative  also  points  out  that  Amos  does  not  only  have 
an  illusory  opinion  concerning  his  ability  to  reach  his 
parishioners,  but  suggests  that  because  of  these  very 
illusions  he  is  unable  to  feel  sympathy  for  and  create 
sympathetic  responses  among  the  members  of  his  parish. 
Moreover,  the  narrative  also  suggests  that  the  illusions  he 
has  about  the  greatness  of  his  clerical  abilities  are  tied 
up  with  his  own  egotistical  and  superior  view  of  himself. 

have  a decided  will  and  opinion  of  their  own;  he 
distrust  ....  And  so  a very  little  unwonted 
reading  and  unwonted  discussion  made  him  see  that 
an  Episcopalian  Establishment  was  much  more  than 
unobjectionable,  and  on  many  other  points  he  began 


to  feel  that  he  held  opinions  a little  too  far- 
sighted and  profound  to  be  crudely  and  suddenly 
communicated  to  ordinary  minds.  (67;  ch.2) 

But  Eliot's  narrative  never  suggests  that  Amos's  intentions 
themselves  are  bad;  indeed,  this  is  what  makes  Amos  worthy 
of  sympathy.  The  narrator  who  understands  clergymen  notes; 
"I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  university-taught 
clergyman,  whose  office  is  to  bring  home  the  gospel  to  a 
handful  of  such  souls,  has  a sufficiently  hard  task”  (63; 
ch.2). 

Nevertheless,  Amos  fails  miserably  in  reaching  any  of 
the  members  of  the  "College"  with  his  spiritual  message.  In 
fact,  his  emphasis  upon  theology  and  doctrine,  his  lack  of 
tact,  and  his  enthusiasm  to  reach  every  soul  under  his 
care—  "Mr.  Barton  was  not  acting  as  paid  chaplin,  but  as 
the  pastor  who  had  the  cure  of  all  souls  in  his  parish"  (61; 
ch.2  emphasis  mine) — are  qualities  which  combine  to  rob  him 
of  any  capacity  for  sympathy  for  these  people.  Every 
reaction  Amos  has  to  the  people  at  the  "College"  has  a note 
finality  to  it;  he  leaves  not  one  part  of  himself  with 
these  people  because  he  is  unable  to  see  one  part  of  himself 
in  them.  Instead,  he  imposes  judgements  which  are  outside 
of  himself;  he  attempts  to  correct,  to  make  right,  to  make 
whole.  For  example,  to  Mrs.  Brick,  who  has  a weakness  for 

well,  you'll  soon  be  going  where  there  is  no  more  snuff" 


t indeed  it  offered  a 


of  snuff  was  not  just  a simple  indulgence  a 
parabolic  metaphor  to  explain  t 
of  spiritual  enhancement  for  her.  "It  seemed  to  be  an 
embalming  powder,  helping  her  soul  to  do  the  office  of  salt" 
(63;  ch.2).  Also  weak  in  fostering  sympathetic  responses 
between  his  parishioners,  Amos  resorts  to  the  only  way  he 
knows  of  handling  conflict.  Kith  an  authoritarian  note  of 
terseness  and  certainty  about  it,  his  command  of  "silence!" 
to  the  bickering  Mr.  Spratt  and  Miss  Fodge  over  the  behavior 
of  Miss  Podge's  son  reveals  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
encourage  sympathetic  bonds  between  them.  Indeed,  this 
particular  confrontation  is  so  disagreeable  to  Amos  that  he 
leaves  the  College  abruptly  so  as  to  avoid  any  other 
disputes  between  parishioners.  There  appears  then  to  be  a 
completeness  to  Amos's  actions  and  interactions  with  others. 
"Mr.  Barton  ....  was  determined  to  witness  no  more 
{polemics  between  her  and  Mr.  Spratt.  so,  saying  good  morning 
to  the  latter,  he  hastily  left  the  College"  (66-67;  ch.2 
emphasis  mine) . Moreover,  we  see  Eliot's  own  ideas 
concerning  her  "Religion  of  Humanity"  working  here.  While 
showing  Amos's  exclusively  spiritual  response  to  the 
conflict,  she  also  shows  how  that  response  is  deplete  of  any 
immediate,  sympathetic  human  message,  particularly  for  a boy 


a good  boy, 


hear  next  Thursday  that  you  have  been  a good  boy. ' 
Master  Podge  had  no  distinct  vision  of  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  him  from  this  change  of 


And  the  young  boy  has  no  "distinct  vision  of  the  benefit"  of 
the  clergyman's  mandate  because  as  a spiritual  leader,  Amos 
is  unable  to  make  the  spiritual  realm  attainable  to  those 
very  ordinary  people  entrusted  to  him.  According  to  U.C. 
Knopf lemacher , "Amos  Barton  ....  cannot  adapt  his 
otherworldly  religion  to  his  surroundings"  and  points  out 
that  the  Reverend  Martin  Cleves,  one  other  clergyman 

people  in  his  community  in  part  because  he  "is  a capable 
farmer,  able  to  discuss  the  rotation  of  crops"  (46?  ch.l). 

Unlike  Amos,  the  Reverend  Cleves  then  succeeds  in 
seeing  the  otherness  of  his  congregants  in  himself  because 
part  of  his  daily  task,  farming,  is  not  so  far  removed  from 
lure  in  pointing  out  this 


Mr.  Cleves  is  the  plainest  and  least  clerical- 
looking of  the  party?  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
is  the  true  parish  priest,  the  pastor  beloved, 
consulted,  relied  on  by  his  flock  ....  thought 
of  as  the  surest  helper  under  a difficulty,  as  a 
monitor  who  is  encouraging  rather  than  severe. 


Mr.  cleves  has  the  wonderful  art  of  preaching 
sermons  which  the  wheelwright  and  the  blacksmith 
can  understand.  (93;  ch.6) 

And  most  importantly,  the  Reverend  Cleves  can  share  the 
sympathies  and  convey  an  understanding  of  the  people  with 

(He  is]  a man,  you  observe,  who  has  most  likely 
sprung  from  the  harder-working  section  of  the 
middle  class,  and  has  hereditary  sympathies  with 
the  checkered  life  of  the  people  (93 j ch.6 
emphasis  mine) . 

And  like  the  narrator,  Mr  Cleves  extends  his  sympathies 
to  Amos's  troubles,  the  only  named  clergyman  in  the  story  to 
do  so.  For  example,  while  Mr  Ely,  Mr  Duke,  Mr  Furness,  Mr 
Fellowes,  and  Mr  Pugh  are  quick  to  criticize  Amos, 
specifically  concerning  the  scandal  which  has  been  stirred 
up  concerning  Caroline  Czerlaski's  prolonged  stay  at  the 
vicarage  and  her  supposed  affair  with  Amos,  only  Mr  cleves 
has  a sympathetic  response  to  their  very  unsympathetic 
accusations.  "Well  the  poor  fellow  must  have  a hard  pull  to 
get  along,  with  his  small  income  and  large  family.  Let  us 
hope  the  Countess  does  something  towards  making  the  pot 
boil"  (96;  ch.6).  Instead  of  seeing  the  Countess's  stay  as 
a scandalous  event,  he  is  able  to  sympathetically  imagine  a 
part  of  himself  in  that  very  situation. 


Hilly  Barton: 


Fragment  o 


Eliot  therefore  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
necessity  of  sympathy  within  this  small  community  and  while 
as  an  objective  observer  she  can  expose  both  the  community's 
lack  of  sympathy  for  Amos  and  Amos's  lack  of  sympathy  for 
his  congregants,  there  is  still  the  need  for  an  active 
character  who  is  capable  of  seeing  one's  self  in  others,  of 
extending  a part  of  one's  self  in  order  to  share  in  the 
suffering  of  others.  This  character  is  Amos's  wife.  Hilly 
Barton,  and  in  no  other  piece  of  fiction  by  Eliot  do  we  see 
the  likes  of  Milly  again.  At  first  glance,  Milly  appears  to 
be  the  quintessential  subject  of  certainty,  the  perfect 
Angel  in  the  House,  but  I will  claim  that  the  completeness 
of  Hilly's  angelic  nature  is  indeed  a byproduct  of  Amos's 
own  need  to  have  wholeness  and  certainty  in  his  life  and 
that  this  completeness,  this  certainty  which  surrounds 
Hilly,  is  the  cause  of  her  untimely  death.  X will  also 
claim  that  it  is  possible  for  Hilly  to  be  an  angelic 
character  and  still,  on  her  own  initiative,  be  a productive, 
sympathetically  interactive  mother,  wife,  housekeeper  and 
neighbor  who  is  able  to  see  a part  of  others  in  herself  and 
to  extend  a part  of  herself  to  others. 

Hrs.  Amelia  Barton's  ideal  moral  qualities  make  her  a 
literary  figure  who  is  difficult  to  forget.  Her  perfect 
physical  description  matches  the  perfect  moral  fortitude  and 
capacity  for  experiencing  sympathy  which  Eliot  endows  her 


with.  Indeed,  her  physical  description  successfully  matches 
her  moral  character.  Using  what  is  the  most  perfect  female 
figure  from  the  church  as  her  likeness.  Hilly's  beauty, 
gentleness,  and  demeanor  are  as  easily  recognized  and  as 
mystically  unobtainable  as  the  Madonna's,  an  idealized  icon 
of  the  woman  who  was  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus. 

She  was  a lovely  woman.... a large,  fair,  gentle 
Madonna,  with  thick,  close,  chestnut  curls  beside 
her  well-rounded  cheeks,  and  with  large,  tender, 
short-sighted  eyes.  The  flowing  lines  of  her  tall 
figure  made  the  limpest  dress  look  graceful,  and 
her  old  frayed  black  silk  seemed  to  repose  on  her 
bust  with  a placid  elegance  and  sense  of 
distinction.  (54;  ch.2) 

Yet  Milly  is  no  icon  like  the  Madonna,  and  is  not  worshiped 
and  revered,  as  the  Virgin  Mary  is,  by  the  Catholic  church. 
Instead,  Eliot's  portrayal  of  Milly  is  more  in  line  with  the 
ftuman  wonian  “ho  was  Mary,  a mother  and  wife.  Nonetheless, 
there  is  an  unobtainable,  mystic  quality  about  Milly, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Madonna,  which  enables  us  to  see  her 
as  an  uncertain,  ungraspable  being.  Though  she  does  create 
the  analogy  between  Milly  and  the  Madonna  (Milly  is  a "fair 
and  gentle  Madonna”) , Eliot  carefully  undercuts  any  sense  of 
certainty  which  very  well  may  be  attributed  to  this 
seemingly  perfect  paragon  of  womanhood,  she  is  very  careful 
not  to  allow  Milly  to  receive  the  same  reverence  which  the 


catholic  church  offers  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  order  to  explain 
this  uncertain  and  mystical  characteristic  of  Milly,  I 
suggest  that  Eliot  uses  part  of  the  Madonna  or  Virgin  Mother 
image  of  vomanhood  and  part  of  the  Victorian  Angel  in  the 
House  image — another  image  of  certainty — to  portray  Milly. 

The  idea  that  the  angel — not  the  absolute  Angel  of 
Coventry  Patmore's  "Angel  in  the  House,”  but  the  angels 
found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — is  in  a position  of 
uncertainty,  conveniently,  was  examined  by  Lacan  himself  in 
The  Four  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psychoanalysis  (1975),  a 
work  in  which  he  refers  to  "intermediary  beings — sylphs, 
gnomes,  and  even  higher  forms  of  these  ambiguous  mediators" 
as  subjects  of  uncertainty  (30) . These  "higher  forms  of 
ambiguous  mediators" — the  angels — are  the  subject  of  Stuart 
Schniederman's  detailed  Lacanian  study  on  angels,  entitled 
An  Angel  Passes  (1988) . Schniederman  claims  that  the 
position  the  angels  played  throughout  the  Judeo-Christian 
history  is  one  that  is  unfixed,  and  full  of  uncertainty: 

They  are  not  ....  central  figures  in  the  Bible ; 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  first  family  of 
Christianity  or  Judaism;  usually  they  are 
intermediaries,  messengers  or  ministers.  (31) 

They  were  the  Indirect  way  in  which  God  communicated  with 
humans.  "As  soon  as  God  gave  up  speaking  directly  to 
mortals,  ....  it  was  necessary  to  have  a company  of 
angels  pass  between  him  and  his  creatures"  (31) . This  very 


uncertain  way  of  seeing  angels  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
see  Milly,  too,  break  the  certainty  surrounding  the  model 
Angel  in  the  House.  He  might  say  then  that  Milly  represents 
an  angel  which  is  part  celestial— that  which  is  beyond  human 
understanding—  and  part  human— a perception  of  womanhood 
spun  out  of  a Victorian  social  ideal. 

The  work  is  rife  with  examples  of  Milly's  angelic 
nature.  For  example,  the  presence  of  her  own  children  about 
her  suggest  her  physical  angelic  characteristics.  When  she 
is  ill,  Dickey  "furtively  [strokes]  and  [kisses]  the  soft 
white  hand”  (83;  ch.5  emphasis  mine).  He  appears  to 
recognize  the  angelic  nature  of  his  mother— that  nature 
which  is  beyond  human  understanding  or,  according  to  Lacan, 
"in  excess,"  for  when  Milly  asks  him  why  he  is  kissing  her 
hand,  Dickey  answers,  with  the  honest  and  accurate 
perception  that  only  a child  can  have,  "It  id  to  yovely"(83; 
ch.5  Eliot's  emphasis) . Dickey's  naturally  childlike 
perception  that  his  mother's  hand  is  "so  lovely"  is  an 
indication  that  even  he  recognizes  that  there  is  something 
"extra"  within  her  nature,  that  lies  even  within  her 
physical  beauty.  In  a similar  way,  her  very  nature,  her 
inward  self,  is  correspondingly  beyond  human  definition  and 
understanding;  "Soothing,  unspeakable  charm  of  gentle 
womanhood!  which  supersedes  all  acquisitions,  all 
accompl ishments  (54;  ch.2  emphasis  mine).  Yet  as  elusive  as 
Milly  herself  might  first  appear,  even  in  her  angelic  way. 


Eliot  does  not  portray  her  daily  routine,  as  she  does 
Amos's,  as  one  that  is  perceived  as  illusory.  Eliot 
attributes  her  angelic  nature,  in  fact,  to  the  very 
ordinariness  of  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother.  Indeed,  in 
this  passage,  Eliot  suggests  that  the  only  beings  to 
recognize  the  multiple  parts  of  her  human  self  which  she 
extends  to  others,  despite  her  very  human  concerns  about 
food  and  clothing  for  her  family,  are  the  angels  themselves. 

heavy,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Woods  the  butcher,  and  the 

transitory  nature  of  shoe-leather;  for  her  heart 


so  overflowed  with  love,  she  felt  sure  she  was 
near  a fountain  of  love  that  would  care  for 
husbands  and  babes  better  than  she  could  foresee; 
so  she  was  soon  asleep.  But  about  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  there  were  any  angels 
watching  round  her  bed — and  angels  might  be  glad 
of  such  an  office — they  saw  Mrs.  Barton  rise  up 
quietly,  careful  not  to  disturb  the  slumbering 
Amos,  who  was  snoring  the  snore  of  the  just,  light 
her  candle,  prop  herself  upright  with  the  pillows, 
throw  the  warm  shawl  round  her  shoulders,  and 
renew  her  attack  on  the  heap  of  undamed 
stockings.  (58;  ch.2  emphasis  mine) 

Nevertheless,  the  certainty  of  her  angelic  nature, 

Eliot  suggests,  is  a result  of  her  choice  to  marry  Amos. 


with  sufficient  income 


your  eye  for  her— a man  with  sufficient  income  and  personal 
eclat"  (55;  ch.  2 emphasis  mine).  And  the  angelic  qualities 
Eliot  attributes  her  with  are  not  detrimental  until  Amos's 
illusions  of  wholeness,  enhanced  by  Caroline  Czerlaski's  own 
illusions  of  wholeness,  turn  Milly's  productive  angelic 
nature  into  an  illusion  itself. 

Still,  while  Milly  is  able  to  act  as  an  angel  on  earth, 
there  are  many  parts  of  her  nature  which  are  just  as  human 
as  those  parts  which  are  quite  angelic.  For  example,  Eliot 
notes  that  "Milly  felt  a little  inward  anguish"  (71;  ch.3) 
when  John,  the  nervous  man-servant,  spills  gravy  on  her  best 
black  silk  gown  at  a dinner  party  at  Caroline  Czerlaski's 

weakness  which  may  be  the  cause  of  this  response. 


It  was  a pretty  woman's  weakness— she  was  fond  of 
dress;  and  often,  when  she  was  making  up  her 
economical  millinery,  she  had  romantic  visions  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  put  on  really  handsome  stylish 
things  to  have  very  stiff  balloon  sleeves,  for 
example,  without  which  a woman's  dress  was  nought 
in  those  days.  (69;  ch.3) 

Furthermore,  as  a poor  clergyman's  wife  and  mother  of  six, 
she  serves  a multiplicity  of  very  human  roles.  She  is  a 
concerned  mother  who  sympathetically  feels  the  pain  of  her 


r example,  she  says  to  the  Countess, 
ve  some  new  shoes;  1 couldn't  let  him  go 
his  toes  were  peeping  out, 
walk  anywhere  except  in  the 
is  are  the  greatest  trouble 
also  a thrifty  sewer, 
iwn  ability  to  mend  anything, 
"there's  no  coaxing  boots 
> look  better  than  they  are"  (57;  ch.2).  The 
that  she  is  a creatively  thrifty  sewer  who 
he  time  and  talent  needed  for  her  own  worn  shoes 
repair  those  of  her  children, 
s.  Barton  was  playfully  undervaluing  her  skill 
i metamorphosing  boots  and  shoes.  She  had  at 


to  Mrs  Bond's  yesterday  be< 
dear  child!  and  I can't  le 
garden Really,  boots  am 

undervaluing,  nonetheless, 
and  making  the  observation 


sacrifices 


that  moment  on  her  feet  a pair  of  slippers 
whichhad  long  ago  lived  through  the  prunella  phase 
of  their  existence,  and  were  now  running  a 
respectable  career  as  black  silk  slippers,  having 
been  neatly  covered  with  that  material  by  Mrs. 
Barton's  own  neat  fingers.  Wonderful  fingers 
those!  They  were  never  empty.  (57;  ch.2) 

She  is  an  obedient  wife  who  helps  her  husband's  role  in  the 
community  by  covering  books  for  the  Lending  Library,  who 
"fetches"  Amos's  dressing  gown  at  his  command,  and  who  keeps 
the  noisy  brood  of  children  away  from  him  when  he  "wants  to 
be  quiet"  (66;  ch.2).  Amidst  all  this,  and  with  the  extra 


work  placed 


Czerlaski's  egotistic 


offended  by  her  brother's  "lowly"  marriage  to  her  own  maid, 
Milly  is  an  uncomplaining  worker.  And  the  narrator  suggests 
in  this  passage  that  though  Hilly  may  appear  to  be  the 
ideal,  quiet,  unassuming  worker,  she  overlooks  the  fact  that 


in  secret.  Thus  we  see  part  of  Hilly's  human  nature  amidst 
what  appears  to  be  quite  a total,  angelic  nature. 

I can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  all  the  rough  work 


she  did  with  those  lovely  hands — all  by  the  sly, 
without  letting  her  husband  know  anything  about 
it,  and  husbands  are  not  clairvoyant:  how  she 
salted  bacon,  ironed  shirts  and  cravats,  put 
patches  on  patches,  and  re-darned  darns.  Then 


there  was  the  task  of  eeking  Isic]  out  baby-linen 
in  prospect.  (99;  ch.7  emphasis  mine) 

As  we  have  seen  with  Amos,  Eliot  shows  how  this 


gossiping,  meddlesome  town  can  be  unsympathetically  unaware 
of  the  otherness  of  the  people  within  it,  unable  to  extend  a 
part  of  themselves  to  others.  It  is  only  Hilly  who  does 

Countess  Czerlaski  challenges  this  noble  quality  which  she 
possesses.  Due  to  the  illusions  which  she  helps  to 


perpetuate  within  Amos'  already  illusory  nature,  the 
Countess  becomes  the  source  of  all  gossip  concerning  both 


Amos  as  well  as  Hilly  in  the  second  half  of  the  story.  The 
Countess  feeds  Amos'  illusions  concerning  his  effectiveness 
as  a clergyman,  which  in  turn  blinds  Amos  to  the  reality  of 
the  town's  perception  of  their  relationship.  And  in  the 
process,  the  Countess  also  takes  advantage  of  that  very 
human,  fragmentary  nature  with  which  Hilly  is  endowed.  Hr. 
Farquhar,  one  of  the  town's  most  vicious  gossipers,  (whom 
Eliot  creates  with  a noticeable  lisp,  perhaps  to  add  a note 
of  humor,  or  perhaps  to  underscore  by  a physical  flaw  his 
moral  failing,  his  lack  of  sympathy) , reveals  the  way  in 
which  Amos'  illusions  concerning  his  relationship  with  the 
Countess  have  effected  the  town's  perception  of  not  only 
Amos  but  Hilly  as  well. 

she  ith — throwing  her  eyth  about  when  she  comth 
into  church,  and  drething  in  a way  to  attract 
attention  ....  Hitheth  Farquhar  ith  very  fond 
of  Hitheth  Barton,  and  ith  quite  dithtrethed  that 
she  should  athothiate  with  thuch  a woman,  tho  she 
attacked  him  on  the  thubject  purpothly.  (75; 
oh. 3) 

Even  Amos,  who  is  frequently  the  very  subject  of  gossip,  is 
also  seen  as  the  perpetuator  of  gossip.  Completely  unaware 
of  the  way  in  which  the  town  is  perceiving  the  Countess's 
prolonged  stay  at  the  Parsonage,  Amos  makes  suggestions 


engaged  in  gossip 


concerning  him.  After  the  clerical  meeting,  to  Hilly  he 
makes  the  innuendo  that  Mr  Ely  will  secretly  be  marrying 


e comments,  almost  in  a gossiping  way,  about  Mrs 

wn  propensity  to  gossip  about  Mr  Bridmain  and 
, Milly's  only  response  is:  "Dear  me,  why  will 
people  take  so  much  pains  to  find  out  evil  about  others?" 
(56;  ch.  2).  Indeed,  Milly  is  the  one  person  who  extends 
herself  to  others,  who  recognizes  the  damages  of  isolating 


others  by  gossip,  and  who  attempts  to  see  a part  of  others' 
sufferings  within  herself. 

This  extension  of  herself  appears  to  have  much  to  do 


with  the  fragmentary  way  in  which  she  approaches  people  who 
are  suffering.  For  example,  when  the  Countess  Czerlaski 
frantically  throws  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Bartons  for 
the  misdeed  she  believes  her  brother  has  done  her,  Milly, 
"having  really  heard  of  worse  conduct,  . . . . avoided  a 
direct  answer"  to  the  Countess's  desire  for  a direct, 
perhaps  empathetic  and  complete  answer  to  a question  she  has 
already  totally  answered  herself:  "Did  you  ever  hear  of 

anything  so  disgraceful?  so  mortifying?  so  disreputable?" 
(86;  ch. 5 emphasis  mine).  Yet  the  complete,  total,  self- 
involved  Countess  has  no  understanding  of  or  desire  for 
sharing  her  self  with  another;  her  desire  is  to  invade  the 
other  entirely,  not  to  be  a part  of  another.  And  the 
illusion  she  has  of  her  wholeness  most  certainly  makes 


Hilly's  health  deteriorate.  Infused  with  a tone  of  irony, 
this  passage  reveals  how  the  countess's  illusions  of  her 
role  in  the  household  simply  feed  her  ego  and  increase  the 
work  which  Milly  has  to  do. 

So,  though  she  lay  in  bed  till  ten,  and  came  down 
to  a separate  breakfast  at  eleven,  she  kindly 

joint  was  prepared,  which  coldly  furnished  forth 
the  children's  table  the  next  day;  she 
considerately  prevented  Hilly  from  devoting 
herself  too  closely  to  the  children,  by  insisting 
on  reading,  talking,  and  walking  with  her;  and  she 
even  began  to  embroider  a cap  for  the  next  baby, 
which  must  certainly  be  a girl,  and  be  named 
Caroline.  (98;  ch.7) 

Horeover,  the  Countess  feeds  Amos'  own  illusions  concerning 
his  success  as  a clergyman,  illusions  which  are  grounded 
before  she  comes  to  stay  in  their  home.  In  an  early  scene, 
during  their  dinner  at  her  home,  the  Countess  responds  to 
Amos'  performance  as  a clergyman  in  the  exact  way  Amos  wants 
her  to  respond.  Asking  whether  she  would  like  to  read  his 
Christmas  sermon  which  was  printed  in  The  Pulpit,  the 
Countess  responds: 

I shall  quite  value  the  opportunity  of  reading 


argument! 


once.  I am  delighted  that  it  should  become 
generally  known,  as  it  will  be,  now  it  is  printed 
in  The  Pulpit.  (73;  ch.3) 

When  she  is  living  in  his  household,  however,  these  very 
illusions  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  damage  which  she  is 
causing  Hilly.  Even  as  the  "inky  swiftness  ....  [of] 
gossip  (blackens]  the  reputation  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton" 
(88;  ch.  5),  the  illusions  which  the  Countess  has  created 
for  him  are  still  enough  for  him  to  rationalize  her 
continued  residence  at  the  Vicarage. 

He  still  believed  in  the  Countess  as  a charming 
and  influential  woman,  disposed  to  befriend  him, 
and  in  any  case,  he  could  hardly  hint  departure  to 
a lady  guest  who  had  been  kind  to  him  and  his,  and 
who  might  any  day  spontaneously  announce  the 
termination  of  her  visit.  (98;  ch.7) 

much  more  aware  of  the  effect  the  Countess's  presence  is 
having  upon  their  reputation.  In  this  passage,  Eliot 
suggests  that  even  this  realistic  awareness  has  a 
sympathetic  response  to  it,  for  she  is  not  concerned  about 
the  gossip  for  her  own  sake,  but  only  for  her  husband's. 

When  time  glided  on,  and  the  Countess's  visit  did 
not  end.  Hilly  was  not  blind  to  any  phase  of  their 
position.  She  knew  of  the  slander;  she  was  aware 
of  the  keeping  away  of  old  friends;  but  these  she 


felt  almost  entirely  on  her  husband's  account. 

(99;  ch.7  emphasis  mine). 

It  is  the  illusory  perception  that  Hilly  should  be  all, 
angelically,  to  all,  which  is  destructive,  and  when  the  part 
of  her  which  is  human  is  overlooked  and  overextended,  Eliot 
ironically  suggests  that  she  quite  literally  becomes  the 
most  certain  of  all  angels,  that  is,  a heavenly  angel,  in 
her  death.  Indeed,  after  her  death,  which  is  generally 
attributed  by  most  of  the  community  to  the  Countess's 
prolonged  stay,  the  narrator  notes  that:  "No  one  breathed 
the  Countess's  name  now;  for  Hilly's  memory  hallowed  her 
husband,  as  of  old  the  place  was  hallowed  on  which  an  angel 
from  God  had  alighted"  (111;  ch.9  emphasis  mine).  It  is 
Nanny  who,  shortly  before  Hilly  dies,  points  out  to  the 
Countess  the  illusory  perception  she  has  concerning  herself 
and  concerning  the  way  her  visit  has  affected  Hilly's 
health,  and  in  general,  the  Barton  household.  When  the 
Countess  indulgently  asks  Nanny  for  some  cream  for  her  dog 
Jet,  Nanny  is  the  one  who  breaks  that  illusion  by  pointing 
out  that  Hilly  is  ill,  a fact  which  has  eluded  the  Countess 
for  the  duration  of  her  stay.  "Is  Hrs  Barton  ill?"  she 
innocently  asks,  a question  to  which  Nanny  responds  in 
detail,  adding  that  she  has  brought  an  ill  reputation  upon 
their  name  on  top  of  everything  (102-103;  ch.9).  With  this, 
the  Countess  immediately  leaves.  In  this  passage,  Eliot 
reveals  the  drastic  consequences  of  the  Countess's  stay. 


consequences  which  affect  Amos,  yet  most  drastically,  Milly, 
and  her  unborn  child. 

The  Countess  had  left,  but  alas,  the  bills  she  had 
contributed  to  swell  still  remained;  still  did  the 
exiguity  of  the  children's  clothing,  which  was 
also  partly  an  indirect  consequence  of  her 
presence;  and  so,  too,  did  the  coolness  and 
alienation  in  the  parishioners,  which  could  not  at 
one  vanish  at  before  the  fact  of  her  departure. 

The  Rev.  Barton  was  not  exculpated — the  past  was 
not  expunged . But  what  was  worse  than  all. 


Milly's  health  aave  freouent 


Within  a week's  time,  Milly's  baby  and  then  Milly  herself 
die.  Milly's  dying  words  to  Amos  suggest  that  she  has  all 
along  recognized  Amos'  own  need  for  certainty  in  his  life. 
"My  dear — dear — husband — you  have  been — very — good  to  me. 
You— have— made  me— very— happy"  (108;  ch.9).  Her  broken 
words  reveal  her  desire  to  reassure  him  that  he  played  a 
complete  role  in  her  life. 

The  tragic  part  of  Amos'  story,  I believe,  is  that 
while  his  illusions  concerning  his  certainty  are 
destructive,  both  to  his  wife  and  to  the  fabric  of  the 
community,  his  intentions  are  always  quite  sincere.  Nowhere 


do  we  see  him  more  broken  and  more  horrified  by  certainty 
than  when  he  is  experiencing  the  absolute  certainty  of  his 
wife's  death.  Amos  feels  this  certainty  the  most  when  he  is 
in  the  direct  presence  of  Milly's  grave,  the  most  certain 
mark  of  this  tragic  reality.  His  actions  reveal  his 
necessity  for  assurance  that  his  life  with  her  was  not 
simply  an  illusion.  We  can  see  how  he  nearly  recognizes  the 
illusory  wholeness  and  certainty  that  he  has  placed  upon 
Milly. 

The  husband  was  now  advancing  towards  the  dear 
mound  from  which  he  was  soon  to  be  parted,  perhaps 
for  ever.  He  stood  a few  moments  reading  over  and 
QVer  aqsin  the  words  on  the  tombstone,  as  if  to 


was  a reality.  (114;  ch.10  emphasis  mine) 

He  also  experiences  the  certainty  which  only  remorse  can 
bring  when  he  utters  these  last  words  to  her:  "Hilly,  Milly, 

tender  enough  to  thee—  but  I think  of  it  all  now"  (114-115; 
ch.14).  Even  Eliot's  narrative  points  out  Amos'  tragic 
inability  to  experience  the  sympathy  necessary  to  share  a 
life  with  Hilly,  who  is  so  sympathetically  giving.  "Amos 
Barton  had  been  an  affectionate  husband,  and  while  Milly  was 
r visited  by  the  thought  that  perhaps 
was  not  quick  and  watchful  enough  . . 


his  sympathy  w 


s felt  a 


s love  needed  a pardon  f 


poverty 


selfishness" 


Amos's  story  then  for  Eliot  is  tragic,  for,  endowed 
with  a sympathetic  wife,  he  was  never  able  to  offer  sympathy 
and  only  feels  its  true  meaning  after  she  is  gone.  His 
physical  actions  during  the  time  of  Hilly's  death  also 


reveal  his  realization  that  there  are  consequences  to 
desiring  certainty  and  completeness.  The  only  certainty 
left  of  Milly  is  the  certainty  of  the  cold  earth  in  which 
she  lies.  "Gradually,  as  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the  words 
'Amelia,  the  beloved  wife,'  the  waves  of  feeling  swelled 
within  his  soul,  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  grave,  clasping 
it  with  his  arms,  and  kissing  the  cold  turf"  (114;  ch.10). 
Indeed,  Amos'  reactions  to  Milly's  death  echo  his  own 
children's  reactions  to  the  loss  of  their  mother.  Almost 
like  his  children,  (except  for  Patty) , Amos  cannot 
comprehend  the  finality  and  the  certainty  of  Milly's  death. 
The  children  "cried  because  mamma  was  ill  and  papa  looked  so 
unhappy;  but  they  thought,  perhaps  next  week  things  would  be 


as  they  used  to  be  again  ....  Dickey  ....  seemed 
suddenly  pierced  with  the  idea  that  mamma  was  going  away 
somewhere,  his  little  heart  swelled  and  cried  aloud"  (108; 
ch.8  emphasis  mine). 

Nevertheless,  Eliot  suggests  that  even  Hilly's  death, 
the  most  certain  of  all  things,  is  not  at  all  certain. 
Milly  eludes  the  certainty  of  death  because  she  leaves  a 
part  of  herself  with  Patty.  Her  love  lives  on  in  her 


daughter,  and  she  bequeaths  Patty  her  own  role  of  angel, 
leaving  her  with  this  charge:  -Patty,  I'm  going  away  from 
you.  Love  your  papa.  Contort  hin;  and  take  care  of  your 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  God  will  help  you"  (108;  ch. 
8) . Indeed,  Eliot  suggests  that  a part  of  Milly's  angelic 
nature  does  live  on  because  it  is  now  a part  of  Patty. 
"Hilly  did  not  take  all  her  love  from  the  earth  when  she 
died.  She  had  left  some  of  it  in  Patty's  heart"  (115; 


Conclusion) . 

And  Patty  is  not  the  only  person  who  obtains  the 
of  sympathy  from  Milly,  for  the  Shepperton  community  s 
an  outpouring  of  sympathy  towards  Amos  after  Milly  has 


Eliot  makes  it  clear  t 


e community  does  f 


and  his  family  is  not  simply  good  deeds  but  is  a true 
expression  of  sympathetic  awareness.  Indeed,  as  Eliot  lists 
the  specific  deeds  which  various  members  of  the  community  do 
for  Amos  and  the  children,  she  often  uses  the  word 
"sympathy"  and  its  various  forms  to  describe  them.  Hr 
oldinport,  for  example,  does  not  send  only  financial  help, 
but  along  with  it,  extends  his  sympathetic  understanding  of 
both  Amos'  financial  and  emotional  difficulties.  More  than 
the  money,  Eliot  suggests,  this  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
gift  Amos  could  receive  from  his  neighbor.  "Mr  Oldinport 
wrote  to  express  his  sympathy,  and  enclosed  another  twenty- 
pound  note,  begging  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  contribute 
in  this  way  to  the  relief  of  Mr  Barton's  mind  from  pecuniary 


anxieties"  (111;  ch.9  emphasis  mine).  Hr  Cleves  too,  along 
with  thirty  pounds  sends  "the  kindest  and  most  delicate 
words  of  Christian  fellowship  and  manly  friendship"  (111; 
oh. 9) . Extending  a part  of  themselves  which  recognizes  the 
lack  of  Hilly's  motherly  touch  upon  the  children's  lives, 
Hiss  Jackson,  Hrs  Hackit,  and  Hiss  Farquhar  and  her  sister 
all  take  special  interest  in  them.  "Hiss  Jackson  forgot  old 
grievances,  and  came  to  stay  some  months  with  Hilly's 
children"  (111;  ch.9),  and  Hrs  Hackit,  who  had  once,  "in  a 
severe  mood,  ....  pronounced  [Dickey)  'stocky',"  (83; 
ch.5)  now  is  kind  to  Dickey  in  particular  by  having  him  stay 
with  her.  And  Eliot  suggests  sympathy  now  exists  between 

because  a greater  understanding  between  them  has  been  built. 
"Great  was  the  enlargement  of  Dickey's  experience  from  that 
visit  ....  So  that  Dickey  had  considerably  modified  his 
views  as  to  the  desirability  of  Hrs  Hackit's  kisses"  (112; 
ch.9) . And  the  Farguhar  sisters,  who  had  previously  taken 
delight  in  pointing  out  Amos'  faults,  now  sympathetically 
extend  a part  of  themselves  to  two  of  Amos'  children,  Fred 
and  Sophy.  "The  Hisses  Farquhar  made  particular  pets  of 
Fred  and  Sophy,  to  whom  they  undertook  to  give  lessons  twice 
a week  in  writing  and  geography;  and  Hrs  Farquhar  devised 
many  treats  for  the  little  ones"  (112;  ch.9).  In  all  of 
these  instances  of  community  outreach,  Eliot  makes  it  clear 
that  the  people  are  not  simply  being  kind,  but  are  also 


sympathetically  extending  a part  o 


themselves  to  the 
of  Milly's  death  t 


community  responds  this  way.  He) 
a byproduct  of,  not  a necessity  I 

Eliot  shows  very  powerfully 
the  necessity  of  suffering  which 
to  gain  a sympathetic  understanding.  Milly1 
with  the  most  certain  of  all  results;  that  1 


piece  of  fiction 
: undergo  in  order 

suffering  ends 
death,  though 


her  suffering  has  a positive  result  since  a part  of  her  d 
live  on  in  Patty.  Amos'  suffering  causes  a sympathetic 
transformation  of  the  community;  those  people  who  once  sa 
him  as  annoying  and  unsympathetic  to  their  needs,  now 
attempt  to  understand  his  suffering  and  to  ease  the  blow. 
Yet  Eliot's  story  removes  Amos  from  the  midst  of  these 
people  who  now  understand  and  care  for  him,  people  who  km 


what  suffering  and  losses  he  has  experienced.  Less  than  a 
year  after  Milly's  death  and  the  community's  sympathetic 
outpouring  of  understanding  and  love,  Amos  receives  a letter 
informing  him  that  a Mr  Carpe  would  be  taking  over  his 
curacy  and  that  he  will  be  moved  to  another  curacy  where 
"the  parish  was  in  a manufacturing  town,  where  his  walks 


would  lie  among  noisy  streets  and  dingy  alleys,  and  where 
the  children  would  have  no  garden  to  play  in,  no  pleasant 
houses  to  visit"  (113;  oh. 10).  And  though  Eliot  recognizes 
that  this  infliction  is  felt  most  painfully  by  Amos  who  has 


when  Shepperton 


tness  of  sympathy,  "0,  it  was  hard!  Just 
become  the  place  where  he  most  wished  to 


lived  close  to  Milly's  grave”  (112;  ch.10),  she  also 
recognizes  that  this  painful  experience  intensifies  the 


community's  ability  to  offer  sympathy  and  suggests  that  this 
parting  also  creates  the  closest  bond  that  Amos  has  or  will 
ever  have  with  a congregation. 

There  was  general  regret  among  his  parishioners  at 
his  departure:  not  any  one  of  them  thought  his 
spiritual  gifts  pre-eminent,  or  was  conscious  of 
great  edification  from  his  ministry.  But  his 
recent  troubles  had  called  out  their  better 
sympathies  and  that  is  always  a source  of  love. 
Amos  failed  to  touch  the  spring  of  goodness  by  his 
sermons,  but  he  touched  it  effectually  by  his 


sorrows;  and  there  was  now  a real  bond  between  him 
and  his  flock.  (113;  ch.10  emphasis  mine) 

And  for  the  first  time,  Eliot  notes,  Amos'  sorrows  could 
stir  up  the  sympathy  "among  the  poorer  class  of 
parishioners,”  a class  he  had  never  been  able  to  reach 
before  (113;  ch.10).  "old  stiff-jointed  Mr  Tozer" 
sympathetically  notes  that  Amos'  position  in  a new  parish 

poor  mon,  ....  I'm  sorry  for  un.  He  hedn't  much  here. 


sympathy. 


experiences  "the  separation  from  the  loved  and  familiar" 
(114)  and  also  notes  that  this  removal  "was  another  blow 


inflicted  upon  the  bruised  man"  (113;  ch.10).  Eliot's 


the  community. 


implies  tha 


it  is 


still 


jithir 


illusory 
is  still 


seeking  out  certainty.  In  fact,  she  suggests  that  Amos 
hoards  the  part  of  Milly  which  is  left  to  him.  Though 
Patty,  like  her  mother  before  her,  does  not  complain,  we  do 
see  that  Patty  has  inherited  Hilly's  role  as  sympathetic 
angel.  This  is  clear  in  the  following  passage,  extracted 
from  a long  explanation  of  how  the  other  children  are 
recipients  of  community  sympathy. 

evening,  after  the  other  children  were  gone  to 
bed,  she  would  bring  a stool,  and,  placing  it 
against  his  feet,  would  sit  down  upon  it  and  lean 
her  head  against  his  knee.  Then  his  hand  would 


Hilly's  love  was  not  quite  gone  out  of  his  life. 

(112;  ch.9  emphasis  mine). 

And  the  final  passage  of  the  novel  suggests  that  while  Hr 
Richard  "Dickey"  Barton  had  become  an  engineer  and  all  of 
the  other  children  "were  now  grown  up,  and  had  gone  their 
several  ways"  (115;  Conclusion),  Patty  is  set  in  a role 
which  is  quite  similar  to  her  mother's  previous  one  for 
"Patty  alone  remains  by  her  father's  side  and  makes  the 
evening  sunshine  of  his  life"  (115;  Conclusion).  Visiting 
her  mother's  grave  with  her  father,  Patty  actually  resembles 
her  mother  both  in  physical  appearance  and,  as  Eliot 
suggests,  in  emotional  and  physical  strain. 


grave  face. 


strongly 


lovely  in  form  and 


She  was  about  thirty,  but  there  were  some 


premature  lines  around  her  mouth  and  eyes,  which 
told  of  early  anxiety.  (115;  Conclusion  emphasis 

Patty  obeys  Milly's  request  to  serve,  almost  sacrificially, 
though  apparently  happily,  as  a part  of  herself  when  she  is 


Eliot  does  not  give  us  a glimpse  of  any  other  angels 
like  Milly  in  her  works.  Nor  do  we  see  again  the  simplistic 
certainty  of  the  caricature  which  she  creates  with  the 
Countess  Caroline  Czerlaski.  What  we  do  see,  however,  are 
more  realistic,  perhaps  more  believable,  though  very  tragic 
characters  who,  like  Smos,  tend  to  exist  solely  on  an 
illusory  sense  of  certainty  and  wholeness  which  they  find 


necessary 


sympathy  or  PI tv?: 


"JANET'S  REPENTANCE" 


uncertainty  surrounding  the  final  publication  of  the  entire 


complained  that  Janet's  alcoholic  weakness  was 
"unsentimental"  (Letters  IX  344)  and  "unpoetic"  (386)  and 


following  quotation  suggests  that  even  the  severity  of 
Janet's  private  personal  problems,  which  Eliot  dramatized 
metaphorically  with  her  physical  craving  for  "spirits,"  made 


:riticize 


thankful 


me  confidence  fo 
explaining  both 


“Thanks  for  ) 
that  you  have  understood  me  at 
the  future"  (353) . Blackwood's  remarks 
is  role  and  the  necessity  of  that  role  ii 


the  reviewing  process  of  h 
questions  concerning  the  w 
less  obtrusive  y 


, moreover,  prompt 
t does  reveal  her  self  a 
1 a clearly  male  persona  in  her 


narrative  of  "Janet's  Repentance".  This  new  approach  to  the 
narrative  also  allow  us  to  analyze  her  rethinking  of  her 
doctrine  of  sympathy. 

Unlike  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  gender  and 
identity  of  the  narrator  of  "Amos  Barton,"  the  narrator  of 
"Janet's  Repentance"  is  much  more  certainly  male  gendered 
and  much  more  certainly  grounded  as  a participant  of  Milby 
life,  for  he  is  looking  back  as  one  who  was  once  a young  boy 
who  lived  in  Hilby.  He  is  a less  obtrusive  narrator, 
perhaps,  because  he  is  a participant  of  Hilby  life  and  does 

not  feel  the  burden  of  filling  in  the  moral  gaps the  lack 

of  sympathy-created  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  He  is  a fellow 
townsman.  Though  this  particular  type  of  narrator 
recognizes  the  lack  of  sympathy  within  the  Hilby  community, 
he  does  not  feel  the  need  to  sympathetically  intervene,  as 
did  the  narrator  of  Amos,  on  its  behalf.  For  example, 
instead  of  encouraging  his  readers  to  join  him  in 
sympathizing  with  the  heavily  criticized  parson.  Hr.  Crewe, 
who  was  seen  as  "stingy"  and  who  was  "not  spoken  of  in  high 


respect"  (258;  ch.l),  the  narrator  only  rather  off-handedly 
notes  this  lack  of  sympathy,  and  depicts  the  people  of  Milby 
in  such  a way  that  this  lack  appears  to  be  more  or  less  an 
endemic  part  of  this  society.  "The  parishioners  saw  no 
reason  at  all  why  it  should  be  desirable  to  venerate  the 
parson  or  anyone  else:  they  were  much  more  comfortable  to 
(sic)  look  down  a little  at  their  fellow-creatures"  (258; 
ch.l).  Instead  of  encouraging  her  characters  to  be 
sympathetic  by  means  of  her  narrative,  Eliot  simply  states 
the  deficiencies  in  sympathy  and  accepts  them  as  a way  of 
life.  Her  functioning  as  both  male  narrator  and  male 
participant  in  Milby,  however,  offers  her  a more  credible 
voice  with  which  to  speak  on  behalf  of  women. 

The  more  obvious  maleness  of  "Janet's"  narrator  has 
prompted  several  feminist  explorations  of  the  novella  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a woman.  Gilian  Beer,  for 
example,  refers  to  the  narrator's  appropriation  of 
"swashbuckling"  male  manners  in  Scenes  as  serving  to 
"reinforce  the  'masculine'  provenance  of  the  writing  and 
playfully  to  dramatize  that  persona"  (39) . And  Janice 
Carlisle  claims  that  "the  pseudonymous  writer  of  the  Scenes 
emphasizes  his  masculine  qualities"  because  "Marian  Lewes 
needed  a mask  behind  which  she  might  freely  develop  a public 
authorial  identity"  (170) . While  both  of  these  commentaries 
say  much  about  George  Eliot's  masculine  public  persona,  they 
do  not  address  fully  the  role  of 


connection  to  the  lives  of  the  characters.  They  fail  to 
observe  an  important  picture  of  the  distinction  of 
references  to  the  narrator's  maleness.  Indeed,  there  is 
truly  little  that  is  "swashbuckling"  about  the  narrator's 
male  characteristics.  The  references,  though  distinctly 
marking  the  narrator  as  male,  are  few  and  far  between  and 
primarily  refer  to  his  dress  or  boyhood  conduct  during 
regular  church  ceremonies  or  to  his  own  confirmation 
ceremony.  It  should  be  noted,  in  fact,  that  the  instances 
of  the  narrator's  recognizable  male  mannerisms  tend  to  be 
followed  by  his  commentary  on  the  condition  of  the  lives  of 


e times  we  see  this  happening,  and  all  times  the 
at,  thinking  back  to  his  boyhood  days  as  a young 
member  of  Hilby  church,  offers  commentary  on  the  poor 
quality  of  education  for  the  young  girls  of  his  generation, 
thus  suggesting  that  the  emphasis  upon  fashion  and  beauty 
are  contributing  factors  to  the  superficiality  of  his  peers. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  narrator  makes  reference  to  the 
regular  Sunday  morning  worship  services  and  the  communal 
spirit  the  "exciting  event"  (254;  ch.5)  elicits  among  the 
young  people  who  come  prepared  to  exhibit  their  feathered 
hats,  their  ermine,  their  new  sloping  sleeves,  their  new 
diamond  rings  and  their  gilt  shirt  buttons,  making  quite 
clear  that  the  superficiality  of  this  exhibition  is  not 
purely  a feminine  fascination.  "The  young  gentlemen,  too. 


were  not  without  their  little  Sunday  displays  of  costume,  of 
a limited  masculine  kind"  (255;  ch.5).  The  narrator  makes 
his  maleness  quite  apparent  in  this  scene  when  he  says:  "I 
remember  ....  thinking  Miss  Landor  was  laughing  at  me  for 
appearing  in  coat-tails  for  the  first  time"  (256;  ch.5). 

Yet  the  narrator  also  makes  a point  of  noting  that  though 
the  "charming  well-frizzed  ladies"  can  speak  French  well 
enough  to  conduct  "conversations  in  that  language  in  the 
presence  of  their  less  instructed  elders"  (256;  ch.5),  the 
young  women  are  in  danger  of  becoming  lost  in  the 
traditional  trappings  of  a purely  feminine  education,  one 
which  emphasizes  beauty  and  speaking  beautiful  languages 
over  a more  challenging  education  which  emphasizes  the 
classics.  This  is  a point  of  contention  which  Eliot 
addresses  more  fully  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  when  we  see 
Maggie  yearning  to  have  the  same  opportunity  to  study  the 
classics  as  her  brother  Tom.  Moreover,  Maggie's  gesture  of 
cropping  off  her  long  locks,  in  rebellion  against  her  female 
lot,  reminds  us  that  Eliot  had,  since  "Janet's  Repentance," 
dealt  more  fully  with  the  problematic  of  women's  physical 
appearance  overshadowing,  or  in  "poor"  Maggie's  case, 
somehow  sadly  reflecting  their  mental  capacities.  We  see 
the  problematic  clearly  set  forth  in  this  passage  of 
"Janet's  Repentance". 

This  youthful  generation  was  not  particularly 

literary.  The  young  ladies  who  frizzed  their 


hair,  and  gathered  it  all  into  large  barricades  in 

region  exposed  without  ornament  ....  dreamed  as 
little  that  their  daughters  would  read  a selection 
of  German  poetry,  and  be  able  to  express  an 
appreciation  for  Schiller.  (256;  ch.5) 


ladies  of  whom  he  speaks  are 
notes  that  his  "youthful  generation,"  including  females  and 
males,  was  not  "literary,"  he  expounds  at  length  on  the 
specific  unliterary  plight  of  his  female  peers. 

The  second  and  third  instances  where  the  narrator 
presents  himself  as  certainly  male  occur  in  chapters  six  and 
seven,  within  the  setting  of  the  narrator's  confirmation  as 

ts  his  gender  known  to  us  by  telling  us  what 


at-tails"  (288;  ch.6),  which 
s maleness  known  by  telling  ui 


o imitate  the  Bishop's  (Mr  Pendergast's)  voice,  a man  who 
read  the  Liturgy  in  a strikingly  sonorous  and  uniform 
oice,  which  I began  to  imitate  the  next  Sunday  at  home, 
ntil  my  little  sister  began  to  cry,  and  said  I was  'yoaring 


obliged  to  walk  with  none  but  little  girls,"  all  because  her 
parents  have  chosen  to  send  her  to  be  prepared  for 
confirmation  "over  and  above"  the  preparation  given  to  the 
other  girls  at  school  with  Miss  Townley  (287;  ch.5).  In  the 


following  passage,  the  male  narrator  makes  a strong 
statement  concerning  the  lack  of  equality  among  young  men 
and  women  in  educational  training,  and  he  uses  the 
unsympathetic  ridicule  which  Mary  receives  from  her  fellow 
schoolmates  as  a way  of  commenting  on  that  inequity. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  young  ladies  should 
not  be  thought  competent  to  the  same  curriculum  as 
young  gentlemen.  I observe  that  their  powers  of 


quite  equal;  and 


inclined  to  think  that,  notwithstanding  Euclid  and 
the  classics,  the  party  spirit  there  would  not 
have  exhibited  itself  in  more  pungent  irony,  or 
more  incisive  satire,  than  was  heard  in  Hiss 
Townley's  seminary.  (287;  ch.5) 

Through  her  narrative,  Eliot  appears  to  be  saying  that  the 
exclusive  type  of  education  reserved  for  young  women  tends 
to  promote  "incisive  satire"  and  "pungent  irony"  among  its 
pupils  more  than  that  kind  of  education  reserved  for  young 


honor  this  sacred  occasion  and  the  way  in  which  the  young 


men  passively  ta) 
solemnity  should 


feelings  was  on  a level  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion;  but  unimaginative  boys  find  it  difficult 
to  recognize  apostolical  institutions  in  their 
developed  form,  and  1 fear  our  chief  emotion 
concerning  the  ceremony  was  a sense  of 
sheepishness,  and  our  chief  opinion  ....  that 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  girls.  (288;  ch.5) 
Again,  the  narrator  points  out  the  ceremonial  or  external 
emphasis  placed  upon  women,  and  it  appears  that 
recognize  the  irony,  when,  during  the  confirmati 


he  notices  that  the  Bishop's  hands  do  not  touch  the  girls' 
heads:  "instead  of  laying  them  on  the  girls'  heads,  [he] 
just  let  them  hover  over  each  in  quick  succession,  as  if  it 
were  not  etiquette  to  touch  them,  and  as  if  the  laying  on  of 
hands  were  like  the  theatrical  embrace — part  of  the  play, 
and  not  to  be  really  believed  in"  (292;  ch.6).  The  irony 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same  girls  to  whom  the  boys  have 
passed  the  responsibility  of  reserving  the  solemn  tone  of 
the  ceremony  are  being  denied  the  center,  the  very  actions, 
i.e.,  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  blessing,  of  the 
ceremony  itself. 


Eliot's  need  to  speak  as  a mat 
obtrusive  male  narrator  serve: 
of  sympathy,  very  much  unlike 

Barton,"  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  filling  i 
left  by  Amos'  unsympathetic  parishioners.  Vet  the 
of  "Janet's  Repentance"  is  much  more  obtrusive  than  his 
predecessor  in  expressing  concerns  for  women.  I suggest 
that  Eliot  deliberately  speaks  as  a male — making  special  u 
of  the  male  voice  in  order  to  express  the  struggles  of 
women's  plight  in  general  without  being  dismissed  as  a mer 


partisan  of  her  own  sex. 


of  "Amos  Barton"  is  to  express  sympathy  for  those  characters 
who  are  unable  to  do  so.  We  see  this  responsibility  working 


powerfully  in  the  sympathetic  narrator-clergyman  of  that 

While  Eliot's  creed  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
the  truly  sympathetic  towards  those  unable  to  express 
sympathy  is  still  working  in  "Janet's  Repentance,"  we  also 
see  that  by  this  time,  the  narrator  is  much  less  obtrusive 


necessary  t: 


the  working  out  of  sympathy  much  less 
t was  in  "Amos  Barton."  Now  Eliot  is  much 
n allowing  her  characters  to  work  through 
problems  concerning  lack  of  sympathetic  interaction.  As 
Carlisle  has  pointed  out,  the  narrator  of  the  Scenes  is  no 
longer  a spectator  as  in  "Amos  Barton";  he  has  in  "Janet's 
Repentance"  "become  a character,  a young  boy  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  on  the  day  that  Tryan  is  granted  permission  to 
deliver  his  evening  lectures"  (172) . As  1 have  argued  in 
last  chapter,  the  narrator  of  "Amos  Barton"  moves  beyond  his 
role  as  spectator  in  the  first  two  chapters  and  becomes  a 
sympathetic  narrator  because  of  the  sympathetic  clerical 
affinity  he  shares  with  the  clerical  hero,  Amos.  He 
therefore  speaks,  sympathetically,  for  those  who  cannot. 
However,  the  narrator  of  "Janet's  Repentance"  does  not  offer 

interacting  sympathetically.  Instead,  the  narrator  in  this 
"scene"  allows  the  characters  themselves  to  work  through 
what  I claim  to  be  problems  concerning  a misunderstood 
sympathy;  that  is,  characters  may  understand  their  actions 


to  be  sympathetic  when  in  reality  they  are  merely  expressing 
interaction  to  unfold  and  what  results  is  a much  clearer 


rhat  pity  and  sympathy  really  are. 

a less  fulfilling  human  relationship. 

For  Eliot,  this  appears  to  be  a clarification  within 

claim  that  in  "Amos  Barton,"  she  liberally  used  the  words 
"sympathies"  and  "sympathy"  as  catchwords  to  describe  many 
kinds  of  human  feelings  and  fellowship,  and  that  she  had  not 
yet  fully  developed  the  distinction  between  sympathy  and 
pity.  Eliot  clearly  makes  the  distinction  in  "Janet's 
Repentance"  between  simple  pity,  which,  defined,  is  that 
which  enters  into  another's  suffering  only  and  desires  its 
end — a feeling  of  tenderness  aroused  by  the  suffering  or 
misfortune  of  another,  and  prompting  a desire  for  its  relief 


(OED)  and  a more  comprehensive  sympathy — which  is  the  state 
of  being  affected  by  the  condition  of  another  with  a feeling 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  (OED) . Sympathy  then,  is  a 

might  say,  type  of  involvement  in  another's  life.  We  can 
see  the  expansive  move  Eliot  has  made  in  her  "Doctrine  of 
Sympathy"  from  her  first  "scene"  to  her  last.  What  Eliot 
loosely  names  "sympathies"  in  "Amos  Barton, " she  more 


5 dealing  with  a 


Authority,  Misnaming,  and  Naming: 

Robert  Dempster's  Definition  of  Sympathy 
As  we  follow  Eliot's  collection  of  diverse  characters 


from  "Amos  Barton"  to  "Janet's  Repentance"  in  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  we  can  see  that,  as  she  reaches  her  final 
"scene,"  she  fastidiously  deals  with  much  more  clearly 
defined  forms  of  human  interaction.  Eliot  clarifies  her  own 
"doctrine,"  specifically,  by  making  a distinction  in 
"Janet's  Repentance"  between  sympathy  and  pity,  ideas  which 


written  "Janet's  Repentance,"  her  own  notions  concerning 
sympathy  and  its  expression  in  her  writing  had  become  much 
clearer  even  to  herself.  In  August,  1857,  after  having 

let's  Repentance"  to  Blackwood,  she  writes  to 
a Hennell,  "Writing  is  part  of  my  religion,  and  I can 


write  no  word  that  is  not  prompted  from  within"  ( Letters  II 
377) . She  was  quite  aware  that  her  own  personal  ideas 
concerning  sympathy  had  infiltrated  her  writing  and  that  she 
had  to  be  true  to  her  ideas  and  opinions  as  she  continued  to 


convey  them  through  her  art. 


Repentance" 


f sympathy  put  into  action,  and  this  is  seen 
through  lively,  active,  moving  and  doing  characters. 

about,  as  it  is  in  "Amos  Barton."  According  to  Thomas 


Noble,  Eliot's  doctrine  of  sympathy  "receives  its  fullest 
expression  in  'Janet's  Repentance'"  because  we  see  the 
actual  playing  out  of  sympathy;  "the  plot,"  he  continues, 


"is  a dramatization  of  the  idea"  (77) . In  this  particular 
"scene,"  no  character  is  more  physically  visible  than  Robert 


displays  a more  destructive 
of  what  sympathy  is.  His  physical  violence 
paralleled  by  the  violence  he  heaps  upon  the 


townspeople  of  Milby, 
sympathy  by  ridding  themselves 
has  a totalizing  control  over  1 
townspeople  of  Milby.  While  tt 
chapter  will  examine  how  other 
her  mother  Mrs.  Raynor,  also  he 
what  sympathy  is,  Eliot  begins 
misinterpretation  of  Dempster,  because,  I suggest,  his  ; 
and  influence  are  so  far  reaching  and  may,  in  effect,  be 
factor  contributing  to  Janet's  own  misconception  of 
sympathy.  Eliot  therefore  shows  how  Dempster,  from  the 
beginning,  has  a misconceived  notion  of  what  fellowship 
sympathy  truly  are  as  he  attempts  to  impose  his  reality 


t conform  to  his  brand  o 
e Reverend  Tryan. 


following  s 
th  the  more  obvious 


fellow  townsmen 


illusion  that  he  is  a part  of  their  lives  when  in  reality  he 
is  establishing  himself  as  the  only  reality  for  their  lives. 


:o  redefine 
important  in 
Dempster's 


As  this  chapter  argues  that  Bliot  rethinks 
of  sympathy  and  for  clarification  actually  renai 
itself  as  "pity"  in  "Janet's  Repentance,"  it  sc 
appropriate  to  begin  by  examining  a character  wl 
maliciously  attacks  Tryan,  ironically  in  the  nai 
sympathy.  In  a sense,  then,  Dempster  attempts  1 
or  pre-empt  the  moral  principle  which  is  so  all 
Eliot's  thinking.  We  might  view  the  example  of 
deliberate  redefinition  or  misdefinition  of  sympathy  as 
Eliot's  awareness  of  the  need  for  clarification  of  these 
terms  within  her  own  doctrine,  awareness  that  the  word 
"sympathy"  itself  is  not  one  to  be  used  lightly  or  as  a 
catch-all  phrase  for  any  kind  of  good  human  interaction. 
The  consequences  of  the  lack  of  clarity  are  strikingly 
damaging,  as  we  see  within  the  framework  of  the  story 
itself,  because  without  such  clarity  about 
between  preemptive  pity  and  supportive  sympathy, 
destructiveness  of  a Dempster  looms.  And  though 


consequences  of  Eliot's  former  nebulous  use  of  the  word 
"sympathy"  are  not  on  a footing  with  Dempster's  intentional 
misuse  of  the  word  and  its  concept,  the  comparison  seems 
appropriate  here  since  Dempster's  is  the  very  story  in  which 
Eliot  boldly  begins  to  expand  the  moral  philosophy  which 
continues  to  develop  extensively  through  her  later  novels. 


promote 


"sympathy"  by  rallying  many  of  the  townspeople  against  Tryan 
reveals  that  this  well  known  lawyer  is  a rather  established 
and  evidently  believable  figure  of  authority  in  Milby.  This 
authority  is  thought  to  arise  rather  logically,  from  greater 


notions  of  his  own  authority  are  quite  illusory,  as  he 
continually  imposes  his  own  definitions  of  morality  and 
church  doctrine,  denouncing  the  new  pastor,  Mr.  Tryan. 


grants  me  power  of  voice  and  power  of  intellect,  I will  take 
every  legal  means  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
demoralizing,  methodistical  doctrine  into  this  parish'" 

(247;  ch.l).  He  claims  power,  which  he  equates  with 
authority,  and  he  assumes  that  his  intellect  matches  his 


le  power  of  the  legal  system.  As  he  pulls  Mr. 

:.  Tomlinson  into  his  destructive  rhetoric 
Reverend  Tryan,  we  see  early  on  his  fascination 
re r of  naming  and  labeling  that  which  he  finds 


offensive  or  threatening. 

Naming  or  labeling  the  offensive  person  or  concept 
enables  Dempster  at  least  to  feel  that  he  has  the  certainty 
of  control  or  authority  over  the  situation,  a certainty 
which  Lacan  would  find  illusory  and  Eliot  apparantly  finds 
destructive  to  the  sympathetic  connection.  He  refers  to  Mr 


Tryan  as  an  Evangelical — a named  group — which  he  in  turn 
compares  to  a Presbyterian — another  named  group.  He  says: 
"Evangelicals  are  not  Churchmen  at  all:  they're  no  better 
than  Presbyterians"  (248:  ch.l).  An  argument  begins  between 
himself  and  the  two  other  men,  who  dispute  the  true 
definition  of  "the  Presbyterians."  The  argument  is  worth 
citing  in  its  entirety,  as  it  reveals  twice  Dempster's 
illusion  that  he  has  the  authoritative  knowledge  to  offer 
the  correct  definition  of  the  miserable  bunch.  Twice  he 
misunderstands  the  definitions  which  he  so  authoritatively 


offers  the  incorrect  definition. 


'The  Presbyterians, ' said  Mr  Dempster,  in  rather 
a louder  tone  than  before,  holding  that  every 
appeal  for  information  must  naturally  be  addressed 
to  him,  'are  a sect  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
X,  by  a man  named  John  Presbyter,  who  hatched  all 
the  brood  of  Dissenting  vermin  that  crawl  about  in 
dirty  alleys,  and  circumvent  the  lord  of  the  manor 


conventicles.'  (248;  ch.l) 

And  the  second  time  he  refutes  Mr.  Byles'  correct 
definition:  "Presbyterianism  is  derived  from  the  word 
presbyter,  meaning  an  elder"  (248;  ch.l).  In  his  argument, 
he  arrives  at  the  name  John  Presbyter,  whom  he  describes  as 


"miserable  fanatic 


leather, 


about  from  town  to  village  ....  inoculating  the 
with  the  asinine  virus  of  Dissent"  by  confusing  John  Knox, 
the  founder  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  with  George 
Pox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  who  wore  a leather  suit. 
Though  he  confuses  everything  from  proper  names  to 
historical  and  religious  information,  he  pursues  the 
argument  with  the  authority  of  one  who  certainly  knows  he  is 
right,  and  when  Mr  Tomlinson,  "in  a conciliatory  tone," 

voice  of  certainty  speaks  again,  undermining  the  voice  which 
was  truly  correct  and  which  has  the  true  authority,  the 
encyclopedia,  to  back  it  up.  "I  don't  care  a straw,  sir, 
either  for  you  or  your  Encyclopeadia  [sic]  ....  a farrago 
of  false  information,  of  which  you  picked  up  an  imperfect 


I don't  know  the  origin  of  Presbyterianism?"  (248;  ch.l). 

We  see  then  how  illusory  Dempster's  authority  is;  not  only 
does  he  see  himself  as  the  holder  of  all  certain  knowledge, 
of  having  all  the  answers,  which  is  itself  an  illusion,  but 


he  also  has  the  illusion  that  his  knowledge  is  most 
certainly  correct  when  ironically  it  is  quite  wrong. 

Eliot  shows  further  how  Dempster's  illusion  of 
authority  can  be  even  more  damaging.  Some  of  the  othex 
members  of  Milby  with  whom  he  associates  are  not  quite 
threatening  to  his  authority  as  Mr.  Byles  and 


In  an  illusory  way,  he  interprets  what  is  actually  his 
manipulative  authority  as  a genuine  ability  to  share 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  townspeople.  When,  for  example, 
Dempster  orchestrates  a "row”  against  Tryan,  armed  with 
placards  and  caricatures  of  the  clergyman,  another 
indication  of  his  need  to  name  or  define  people  who  do  not 
measure  up  to  his  proper  definitions,  the  shouts  of  support 

authority.  From  the  crowd,  cries  of  "Dempster  for  ever!" 
and  "Silence!"  "Hear  him!"  "Go  it,  Dempster!  (281)  emit  the 
feeling  of  wholeness  and  certainty  they  have  towards  him  and 
what  he  has  to  say.  And  later,  when  he  is  thinking  of  ways 
to  turn  the  people  away  from  Mr.  Tryan' s Sunday  evening 
sermons,  the  influential  power  of  his  certainty  is  seen  as 
both  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  agree  to  help  boycott  the 
lectures  by  threatening  the  people  with  whom  they  work  and 
do  business.  Mr.  Budd  claims,  "I'll  not  keep  a single 
workman  on  my  ground  who  either  goes  to  the  lecture  himself 
or  lets  anybody  belonging  to  him  go"  (294;  ch.6).  And  so 
too  Mr.  Tomlinson  affirms,  "Ho  Tryanite  shall  touch  a sack 
or  drive  a waggon  o'  mine,  that  you  may  depend  on.  An'  I 
know  more  besides  me  as  are  o'  the  same  mind"  (294;  ch.6). 
They  seem  to  be  acquiring  Dempster's  "wholeness";  it  is  as 

refurbish  the  town  according  to  his  sense  of  morality,  and 
worse  still,  through  his  mistaken  sense  of 


In  an  ironic  twist,  in  his  speech  before  the  town, 
Dempster  even  uses  the  very  language  which  is  characteristic 
of  Eliot's  doctrine  of  sympathy.  He  refers  to  the  crowd 
three  times  as  his  " f el  low-townsmen . " claiming  that  he  is 
"speaking  for"  his  respected  colleagues.  He  appears  to 
believe  that  he  is  a part  of  their  lives,  that  he  actually 
possesses  the  sympathetic  characteristic  of  sharing  fellow 
feeling.  As  the  passage  below  indicates,  however,  Dempster, 
misunderstanding  his  use  of  authority  again,  is  actually 
speaking  and  feeling  for  the  people,  not  with  them. 

Fellow-townsmen!  It  gives  us  the  sincerest 
pleasure — I speak  for  my  respected  colleagues  as 
well  as  myself — to  witness  these  strong  proofs  of 
your  attachment  to  the  principles  of  our  excellent 
Church,  and  your  zeal  for  the  honour  of  our 
venerable  pastor.  But  it  is  no  more  than  I 
expected  of  you.  I know  you  well.  I've  known  you 
for  the  last  twenty  years  to  be  as  honest  and 
respectable  a set  of  ratepayers  as  any  in  this 
country,  your  hearts  are  sound  to  the  core!  No 
man  had  better  try  to  thrust  his  cant  and 
hypocrisy  down  vour  throats.'  (281-2;  ch.4) 
Dempster  is  far  from  eliciting  sympathy  as  Eliot  would 
define  it  between  himself  and  the  townspeople  or  between  the 
townspeople  themselves;  rather,  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
break  the  town  into  battling  camps,  the  anti-Tryanites  and 


the  Tryanites.  His  approach  leaves  no  room  for  the 
reciprocity  or  sharing  of  fellow  feeling.  He  speaks  so 
heatedly  for  them,  in  a phrase  that  sounds  sympathetic,  that 
he  robs  them  of  their  part  in  all  of  this.  In  the  phrase 
"No  man  had  better  try  to  thrust  his  cant  and  hypocrisy  down 
your  throats,"  Eliot  underscores  the  pronoun  'your,' 
indicating  Dempster's  tendency  to  impose  his  authority  upon 
their  feelings.  Had  he  used  the  pronoun  'our,'  he  would 
have  included  himself  in  the  suffering  which,  he  insinuates, 
he  understands.  As  it  is,  though,  he  is  inadvertently 
threatening  Tryan  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Milby,  not 
along  side  of  them. 

Robert  Dempster  appears  to  enjoy  his  authoritative 

unhealthy  Freudian  "subject  of  certainty"  IT he  Four 
Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psychoanalysis  35) , Dempster's  very 
knowledge  that  others  see  him  as  such  sadly  allows  him,  in 
Eliot's  own  words,  to  flourish  (252i  ch.l)  in  Milby.  Lacan 
discusses  the  idea  of  the  "subject  of  certainty"  and  its 
effects  on  others  in  more  detail  in  his  seminar  entitled 
Freud's  Papers  and  Techniques.  Referring  to  the  illusory 
nature  of  the  "mirror  stage,"  he  claims  that  there  is  not 


only  an  initial  sense  of  self  involved  narcissism,  but  a 
"second  narcissism,"  which  has  a "fundamental  pattern 
[which]  is  immediately  the  relation  to  the  other"  (125) . 
Moreover,  he  claims  that  one  man's  illusory  nature  can 


affect  the  "entire  reality"  (125)  of  the  people  around  him. 

relationships.  "For  man  the  other  has  a captivating  value, 
on  account  of  the  anticipation  that  is  represented  by  the 
unitary  image  as  it  is  perceived  either  in  the  mirror  or  in 
the  entire  reality  of  the  fellow  being"  (125  emphasis  mine) . 
This  theory  applies  well  to  the  following  example  from 
"Janet's  Repentance."  After  the  altercation  concerning  the 
true  definition  of  a Presbyterian,  Mr.  Budd  affirms 
Dempster's  certainty  in  knowledge:  "Did  you  notice  how  he 

Presbyterians?  Bless  your  heart,  he 
Eliot's  narrative  then 
unwitty  quality  of  the 
'hen  Mr.  Dempster  flourished  there" 
sad  connection  between  Dempster's 
success  there — his  "flourishing" — and  the  evident  moral 
decline  of  the  community  itself.  She  seems  to  express 
concern  over  the  moral  choices  of  this  community,  over  what 
it  is  that  they  perceive  as  knowledge  and  how  they  judge 
whose  knowledge  is  most  enlightening  and  most  correct.  She 

concerning  the  degradation  of  another  townsman  enlightening, 
or  that  the  very  man  who  incited  his  degradation  would  be 

conversation  can  be  reduced  to  an  argument  concerning  the 


conversation  in  Milby 
(252;  ch.l),  making  tt 


expose  the 


e suggests  that  Dempster's  flourishing 

conversation,  literature,  and  even  the  education  of  young 
women.  Indeed,  her  narrative  here  reminds  us  that  twenty 
five  years  have  passed  since  Dempster  flourished  in  Milby 
and  notes  that  now,  i.e.,  without  Dempster,  "the 
conversation  is  quite  literary,  for  there  is  a flourishing 

their  studies  so  far  as  to  have  forgotten  a little  German" 
(253;  ch.2  emphasis  mine).  In  the  main  time  frame  of 
Janet's  story,  however,  Dempster  did  have  his  day  while 
locked  in  combat  against  the  "Tryanites,"  flourishing  in  his 
certainty  by  staging  an  all-out  satirical  parody  of  one  of 
Mr.  Tryan's  sermons.  Clearly  Dempster  enjoys  all  this. 

From  his  speech  to  the  townspeople:  "But  before  we  part,  let 
us  have  three  cheers  for  True  Religion,  and  down  with  Cant!" 
(282;  ch.S) , to 


organization  and  staging  of  the  satire  on  Tryan:  "We'll  get 
up  a programme  of  the  Sunday  evening  lecture,  like  a play- 
bill, you  know  ....  It  will  be  a capital  hit"  (298; 
ch.7) , we  see  Dempster  at  these  times  as  the  most 
interactive  and  least  openly  abusive  he  has  ever  been. 

These  activities  make  Robert  Dempster  feel  he  is  successful 


and  flourishing. 

Dempster's  habit  of  naming  and  labeling  during  these 
relatively  peaceful  times  for  Janet  may  be  seen  in  several 
ways.  During  a brief  and  relatively  happy  interchange 
between  himself  and  Janet,  Dempster,  while  sharing  his  idea 
about  the  mocking  playbill  for  Tryan,  calls  Janet  by  the 
name  of  Gypsy,  "his  name,”  the  narrator  explains,  "for  his 
dark-eyed  wife  when  he  was  in  an  extraordinarily  good  mood" 

face  (beamed)  at  the  sound  of  the  pet  name"  (298;  ch.7),  she 
becomes  a part  of  his  reality,  a part  she  will  later  regret 
after  she  realizes  how  humiliating  and  harmful  the  anti- 
Tryan  performance  is  to  the  well-intentioned  clergyman.  The 


demonstration.  "Janet 


looking  on  in  scorn  and 
>re  worn  with  grief  and  watching, 
beloved  friend  and  pastor  to  the 


genuine  sharing,  Janet  is  in  ecstasy.  Just  as  her  husband 
has  illusions  concerning  his  sense  of  authority  and  ability 
to  stir  up  sympathy,  Janet  participates  in  her  husband's 
illusion  by  feigning  genuine  happiness  for  and  acceptance  of 
his  scheme.  She  responds  delightedly  to  her  husband's 
ideas.  "'Bravo!'  said  Janet,  clapping  her  hands.  She  would 


Robert  Dempster  has  not  only  forced  his  fists  upon  Janet,  he 
has  forced  his  entire  reality,  including  his  opinions  and 

then,  is  a false  and  pre-emptive  manifestation  of  sympathy. 

Having  fallen  prey  to  her  husband's  seemingly 
affectionate  nickname,  Janet  sacrifices  her  capacity  for 
offering  human  sympathy.  Instead,  she  stays  in  the  place  in 
which  she  feels  most  accepted  by  and  pleasing  to  an  other, 
namely  Dempster.  She  continues,  excitedly,  to  participate 
in  her  husband's  scheme  against  Tryan.  Mockingly,  she  says, 
"I've  got  Tryan's  sermons  up-stairs,  but  I don't  think 
there's  anything  in  them  we  can  use  ....  they're  not  at 
all  what  I expected — dull,  stupid  things"  (298;  ch.7).  And, 
in  a statement  which  sounds  as  though  she  were  mimicking  her 
husband's  attitudes  directly,  she  tells  Mrs.  Pettifer,  when 
asked,  that  she  simply  cannot  attend  Mr.  Tryan's  sermon: 
"Hear  him  preach!  Why  you  wicked  woman,  you  would  persuade 
me  to  disobey  my  husband,  would  you?  0.  shocking!  I shall 
run  away  from  you"  (330;  ch.12).  And  Janet's  seemingly 
sympathetic  gesture  to  Mr.  Crewe,  the  preacher  whom  Dempster 
sees  as  being  pushed  out  by  Mr.  Tryan,  is  also  an  extension 
of  her  husband's  reality;  it  is  not  a genuine  sympathetic 
gesture.  Speaking  against  Tryan  again,  these  words,  which 
she  speaks  to  her  mother,  seemingly  for  reaffirmation  of  her 
spoken  opinions,  also  sound  like  her  mimicry  of  Dempster. 


endure  the  sight 


days.  Preaching 


Gospel  indeed!  That  is  the  best  Gospel  that  makes  everybody 
comfortable  and  happy,  isn't  it,  mother?  (290;  ch.5) . 

Janet,  like  her  husband,  appears  to  be  placing  a reality 
upon  the  Crewes  which  does  not  exist.  Indeed,  Eliot 
mentions  no  discomfort  on  the  part  of  "dear  old  Mr  and  Mrs 


Crewe1*  who  seem  less  upset  by  the  presence  of  the  new 


Dempster's  philosophy  of  certainty.  The  playbill,  for 
example,  which  he  creates  himself  for  the  public  humiliation 
of  Tryan  on  his  way  to  the  disputed  Sunday  evening  sermon, 
is  intricately  thought  through,  with  extensive  plays  on 
names  which  reveal  the  amount  of  time  Dempster  spends  in 


principal  player  in  two  of  the  mock  plays,  one  entitled  "The 
Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing  or  The  Methodist  in  a Mask"  and  the 
other  "The  Pulpit  Snatcher,"  each  having  characters  named, 
for  example,  Mr  Saintly  Smooth-face,  Mr  Worming  Sneaker,  Mr 
All-grace  No-works,  Mr  Elect-and-Chose  Apewell,  Mr 
Malevolent  Prayerful,  Mr  Foist-himself-everywhere,  and  Mr 

in  the  Tryan  camp  as  well,  naming  the  kind  and  truly 
sympathetic  Mr  Jerome  in  this  way:  "A  miscellaneous  Musical 
interlude,  commencing  with  The  Lamentations  of  Jerom-iah  In 


nasal  recitative"  (314;  ch.9). 


with  then  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  which 
Dempster  sees  as  so  obviously  wrong  and  annoying.  By  naming 
Tryan  and  his  supporters  in  this  way,  he  distorts  and 
exploits  those  characteristics  which  make  them  uniquely 


Robert  Dempster  is  not 
Clerical  Scenes  who  has  a 1 
others  through  his  habit  ol 
s Czerlaski,  whose  \ 


ary  pompous  titled  n 

authority  in  and  of  itself,  offers  us  another  example  o 
such  authority  can  adversely  affect  the  reality  of  othe 
First,  Eliot  suggests  that  there  is  an  illusory  nature 


the  name  itself  because  the  title  "the  Countess"  suggests 
many  meanings,  both  for  Caroline  Czerlaski  herself  and  for 
those  simple  country  folk  in  Shepperton  who  cannot 


advantage  of  the  Bartons  and  why  Amos  in  particular  is 
letting  her  do  so.  The  gossiping  people  of  Shepperton 
constantly  refer  to  her  as  "the  Countess, " a habit  which 
objectifies  her  and  sets  her  apart  from  the  "ordinary" 
sheppertonians;  this  is  a habit  which  she  enjoys.  Eliot's 
narrative  suggests  that  this  was  once  the  habit  of  the 


parishioners  at  her  own  church  in  Milby,  and  declares  that 
that  particular  habit  has  worn  thin,  that  the  people  of 


Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Hilby  respectability 

spite  of  her  assiduous  church-going,  and  the  deep 
disgust  she  was  known  to  have  expressed  at  the 

Wednesdays.  So  she  began  to  feel  that  she  had 

where  people  are  well  acquainted  with  each  other's 
private  affairs.  (79!  oh. 4) 
can  therefore  see  why  the  Countess  prefers  church 


imos'  ability  to 

to  Dempster's  failed  attempt  to  offer  sympathy,  or  w 
thinks  is  sympathy.  "For  my  part,  I lose  my  temper 
see  how  far  you  are  from  being  appreciated  in  that  m 
Shepperton"  (70;  ch.3).  She  also  sets  herself  up  to 
favored  by  the  Bartons  by  eagerly  accepting  a copy  o 
Christmas  sermon  that  was  printed  in  The  Pulpit.  Sh 
declares:  "I  shall  quite  value  the  opportunity  of  re 


It  was  not  a sermon  to  be  heard  only  once.  I am  delighted 
that  it  should  become  generally  known,  as  it  will  be,  now  it 


printed 


in  The  Pulpit"  (73;  oh. 3).  And 
irony  of  all  this  illusory  ego  building,  for,  as  I have 

congregation  in  any  practical  way.  "The  sermon  in  question 
....  was  an  extremely  argumentative  one  on  the 
Incarnation;  which,  as  it  was  preached  to  a congregation  not 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  we  can  examine 
the  Countess'  illusory,  egotistical  need  is  by  examining  the 
way  she  objectifies  herself  from  others.  And  Eliot  suggests 
that  she  has  learned  this  very  habit  by  offering  herself  the 
exclusive  title  "the  Countess."  Indeed,  the  title  and  its 
origin  are  quite  nebulous,  but  Eliot  does  make  very  clear 
the  fact  that  titles  are  quite  important  to  the  countess  and 
suggests  that  before  she  had  come  to  assume  the  title,  she 
was  "pretty  Caroline  Bridmain,  in  the  full  bloom  of  five-and 
twenty,"  a much  happier  woman.  Her  title  is  attributed  to 
the  "veritable  Count  Czerlaski,"  who,  it  is  implied,  had 
received  his  title  merely  because  he  "had  had  wonderful 

metropolis"  (77;  ch.4).  Eliot  mentions  quite  often  this 
ever  present  title,  yet  always  comments  on  the  sheer 
illusion  of  grandeur  that  it  brings.  He  are  told,  for 
example,  that  the  Count  Czerlaski  was  responsible  for  taking 


Caroline  to  Paris  and  Germany,  introducing  her  there  "to 
many  of  his  old  friends  with  large  titles  and  small 
fortunes"  (78;  ch.4  emphasis  mine),  indicating  that  Caroline 
Bridmain  quickly  learned  the  true  meaning  of  a title  because 
it  did  not  fulfill  her  expectations  of  receiving  wealth 
along  with  it.  In  fact,  after  experiencing  disillusionment 
with  her  first  husband's  title,  she  realistically  yet 
greedily  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "there  were  things 
more  solid  in  life  than  fine  whiskers  and  a title,  and  that. 


as  quite  subordinate  to  a carriage 


regard  these  things 
settlement"  (78; 


of  [other]  angling  beauties"  (78;  ch.4)  like  herself  who 
were  trying  to  do  the  same.  Eliot  makes  it  clear  then  that 
the  Countess  must  find  another  way  to  feed  the  need  she  has 
to  build  up  any  illusion  of  herself,  where  she  can  build  up 
her  ego  alongside  people  who,  she  believes,  are  inferior  to 
her.  "She  had  determined  on  trying  a neighborhood  where  . . 
. . the  women  were  mostly  ill-dressed  and  ugly"  (78;  ch.4). 


Eliot  also  shows  how  the  Countess  has  the  luxury  of 
choosing  any  one  of  three  names  she  likes  in  order  to  meet 


Czerlaski,"  and  "Caroline  Bridmain"  are  all  names  which, 
Eliot  suggests,  allow  her  to  soak  up  attention  by  appealing 
to  the  different  aspects  of  her  various  needs,  needs  she 


following 


selfishly  bends  to 
passage,  we  see  how  "the  Countess , " the  authoritative  name 
and  self,  allows  the  other  two  names  and  their  corresponding 
selves  and  needs,  to  be  indulged  equally.  "There  was  one 
being  to  whom  the  Countess  was  absorbingly  devoted,  and  to 
whose  desires  she  made  everything  else  subservient — namely, 
Caroline  Czerlaski,  nee  Bridmain"  (80;  ch.4) . As  I have 


Countess"  because  it  is  a title  but  I also  claim  that  this 
title  provides  her  with  the  illusion  that  she  has  power  and 
prestige  and  allows  her  to  keep  the  "ill-dressed  and  ugly" 

Having  chosen  to  live  in  the  remote  village  of  Milby, 

who  she  is,  she  thus  has  offered  herself  an  illusory  sense 
of  superiority.  Later,  when  she  comes  to  live  with  the 
Bartons  in  Shepperton,  she  is  consistently  referred  to  by 
the  townspeople  as  "the  Countess, " the  name  which  offers  a 
more  formal  and  distant  perception  of  her.  Only  Hilly 
personalizes  her  by  calling  her  by  her  most  familiar  name, 
"Caroline,"  when  she  bursts  into  the  Barton  household, 
distraught  with  the  news  of  her  brother's  running  off  with 
her  maid  and  "disgracing"  her.  Wearing  a veil,  perhaps  to 
hide  what  she  feels  is  genuine  shame,  the  Countess  throws  it 
up  over  her  head,  revealing  "red  and  swollen"  eyes  to  Hilly, 
who  shows  her  true  concern  by  addressing  her  not  only 


only  time 


personally,  but  endearingly:  "What  can  be  the  matt 
Caroline?"  (86;  ch.5  emphasis  mine).  This  is  the 
we  see  Caroline  Czerlaski  addressed  by  her  first  name.  And 
ironically  the  only  time  we  see  the  Countess  herself 
recognizing  her  personal  first  name  occurs  at  a time  when 
again  she  is  imposing  her  reality  on  others.  In  Chapter  7 we 
see  the  Countess  doing  the  only  manual  work  in  the  Barton 
household  since  she  arrived,  yet,  there  is  a catch:  "She 
began  to  embroider  a cap  for  the  next  baby,  which  must 
certainly  be  a girl,  and  be  named  Caroline"  (98  emphasis 
mine) . Not  only  does  Caroline  czerlaski  attempt  to  impose 
her  name  upon  the  yet  unborn  baby  but  she  also  attempts  to 
establish  authority  by  declaring  which  gender  it  must  be. 
Here  we  see  how  she  manipulates  yet  again  the  use  of  her 
name,  this  time,  in  order  to  impose  her  reality  on  others. 

The  Countess  also  objectifies  herself  from  others  by 
bestowing  pet  names  upon  them.  For  example,  when  she  asks 
Amos  and  Hilly  about  their  children  at  home,  she  refers  to 
them  as  "cherubs."  "How  are  the  cherubs  at  home?"  she  asks 
(69;  ch.3).  Eliot  is  perhaps  commenting  on  this  impersonal 
way  of  naming,  when,  at  Milly's  deathbed  scene,  she 
painstakingly  names  those  very  children,  one  by  one,  from 
Chubby  to  Patty,  adding  a very  personal  quality  to  Milly's 
perception  of  the  children  as  opposed  to  the  Countess's  very 
impersonal  perception.  Seldom  does  she  address  anyone  in 
the  Barton  household  by  his  or  her  familiar  first  name.  It 


that,  following  formal  convention,  she  address 
Amos,  as  "Mr  Barton"  (70;  ch.3).  She  seldom  gives  Milly  any 
name  at  all.  Instead,  she  refers  to  her  as  "My  dear"  quite 
often.  And  when  she  has  finally  learned  that  she  is  ill, 
she  rebukes  Milly  because  she  cannot  stay,  claiming  that  she 
must  "go  up  to  London  at  once"  (103;  ch.7).  By  calling  her 
a "naughty  thing,"  (103;  ch.7)  the  Countess  teasingly  lets 
Milly  know  that  she  is  inconveniencing  her  by  being  ill. 
Another  example  of  how  the  Countess  objectifies  and 
distances  Milly  even  further  occurs  when  the  Countess's 
servant  accidentally  spills  soup  on  Milly's  finest  silk 
gown.  When  the  countess  sees  that  Milly  takes  the  accident 
in  good  humor,  she  refers  to  her  as  a "saint"  (72;  ch.3). 


comment,  "You  don't  mind  about  these  things,  I know"  (72; 
ch.3)  distances  Milly  even  more  because,  as  Eliot's 
narrative  shows,  Milly  is  not  a saint.  She  does  mind  about 
these  things,  to  a certain  extent,  as  the  narrator  tells  us, 
"Milly  felt  a little  inward  anguish"  (71;  ch.3).  The 
Countess  appears  to  be  second  guessing  Milly's  feelings, 
and,  like  Robert  Dempster,  attempts  to  feel  for  the  other. 


Eliot  shows  us,  then,  how  both  Caroline  Czerlaski  and 
Robert  Dempster  use  naming  as  a way  to  gain  authority  over 
others.  In  chapters  22  and  23  of  "Janet's  Repentance,"  we 


dying,  Dempster  attempts 


his  authority,  and  in  a Lacanian  way,  wa  can  see  him  in  his 

claims  his  authority,  mistakenly  certain  that  they  (Janet 
and  the  "Tryanites")  have  asserted  their  reality  against 
him.  After  having  fallen  from  his  horse  in  drunkenness, 
Dempster  slips  into  an  "apoplectic  stupor  ....  of  the 
worst  kind — meningitis  with  delirium  tremens"  (377),  which 
causes  him  to  express,  even  in  unconscious  delirium,  the 
authority  which  he  now  feels  Janet  and  the  "Tryanites"  have 

unconscious  verbal  attacks  are  aimed  at  Janet,  whose  arms 
and  hair,  in  Dempster's  fevered  mind,  appear  in  Hedusa-like 

She's  coming. . .she's  cold... she's  dead. . .she'll 
strangle  me  with  her  black  hair.  Ah!.... her  hair 

hiss... they  hiss... let  me  go... let  me  go... she 

serpents ...  they  are  great  white  serpents. . .they'll 
twine  round  me... she  wants  to  drag  me  into  the 
coldwater. . .her  bosom  is  cold... it  is  black... it 
is  all  serpents.  (381;  ch.23) 

Finally  certain  that  he  has  lost  all  authority  over  Janet, 


"coming  in  swarms"  (381;  ch.23)  and  to  "come 
toads  away"  (382;  ch.23).  Janet  seems  to  be 


and  his  best  salvation  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  night 
that  he  locks  her  out  of  the  house  while  in  her  nightgown 
simply  because  she  has  refused  to  pick  up  some  of  his 
clothing,  thus  rejecting  his  authority,  reflects  his 
totalizing  authority  over  her.  Indeed,  Eliot  notes  that 
while  Janet  is  wondering  alone  in  the  cold  darkness,  she 
thought  she  "hardly  knew  how  or  where  this  total  misery 
began"  (334;  ch.13  emphasis  mine).  Eliot  shows  how 
Dempster's  authority  now  manifests  itself  in  his  unconscious 

Janet  is  seen  by  the  "Tryanites"  as  his  act  of  murdering  her 
and  his  guilt  manifests  itself  in  his  words.  If  Janet 
"died"  on  that  night,  it  was  not  by  his  hands,  for,  as  he 
says,  "Dead... is  she  dead?  She  did  it,  then.  She  buried 
herself  in  the  iron  chest... she  left  her  clothes  out, 
though... she  isn't  dead... why  do  you  pretend  she's  dead?" 
(382;  ch.23).  Janet  was  the  one  who  defied  his  authority, 
and,  naturally  any  ill  fate  that  awaited  her  was  caused  by 

Dempster,  who  clings  to  his  authority  via  his  position 
as  a lawyer,  ironically  intimates  that  he  has  broken  the  law 
himself:  "I've  got  the  law  on  my  side... I know  the 


I was  tampered  with...  prove  that  I took  the  money. . .prove 
it... you  can  prove  nothing"  (381;  ch.23).  Ever  paranoid 
that  his  certain  authority  will  be  undermined,  he  quickly 


the  person 


or  persons  who  were  injured  by  his  robbery,  is  the  one  who 

earlier  manifestations  of  authority  over  the  Reverend 

offensive.  Phrases  such  as:  "You  damned  psalm-singing 
maggots!  I'll  make  a fire  under  you,  and  smoke  off  the 

winner"  (382;  ch.23)  reveal  not  only  Dempster's  need  to  come 
out  on  top  of  this  battle,  but  also  his  need  to  take  a part 
of  their  spiritual  authority,  i.e.,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 


Janet's  New  Understanding  of  Sympathy:  A Legacy 
While  Dempster's  deathbed  scene  underscores  his 
authoritative  need  for  control,  even  when  in  a state  of 
delirium,  it  also  reveals  the  beginning  of  Janet's  need  for 

Janet  has  a misguided  need  to  express  her  "yearning  pity" 
(381;  ch.23),  not  her  sympathy,  for  her  husband.  She  makes 

sympathetic  bond  between  the  two.  No  sympathetic 
interchange  of  feelings  between  husband  and  wife  has  ever 
existed  and  Eliot  depicts  the  sorrowful  parting  as  tragic. 


for  Janet  attempts  to  reach  her  husband  in  his  last  moment 
with  her  pity  and  does  not  even  achieve  that.  As  he  is 
dying,  Janet's  greatest  regret  is  that  "he  was  going  out  of 
her  sight  for  ever,  where  her  pity  could  never  reach  him11 
(386;  ch.24) . Eliot  recognizes  this  feeling  of  pity  and 

at  one's  sick  bed  and  recognizes  that  this  too  is  Janet's 


our  nature  rush  towards  the  channels  of  pity,  of  patience, 
and  of  love,  and  sweep  down  the  miserable  choking  drift  of 


clamorous  self  desires"  (384;  ch.24). 


In  the  same  passage  Eliot  also  makes  it  clear  that  this 
feeling  of  pity  which  Janet  has  for  Dempster  is  illusory, 

hopes  in  the  illusory  certainty  that  all  will  be  made  right 
simply  because  she  wills  it  so;  that  is,  she  believes  that 
she  could  be  the  one  to  make  her  husband's  illness  and 


therefore  his  violent  nature  completely  "right"  by  offering 
him  her  complete  forgiveness  and  love.  And  this  is  a form 
of  pity,  not  sympathy,  because  the  sensation  Janet  desires 
involves  relief — an  end — for  the  sufferer  and  not  an 


Robert  would  get  better;  this  illness  might  alter 
him;  he  would  be  a long  time  feeble,  needing  help, 
walking  with  a crutch,  perhaps.  She  would  wait  on 


-forgiving 


that  the  old  harshness  and  cruelty  must  melt  away 
for  ever  under  the  heart-sunshine  she  would  pour 
around  him.  (385;  ch.24  emphasis  mine) 

Indeed,  Janet  creates  such  a beautiful  illusion  for  herself 
that  in  a vague  mixture  of  imagination  and  actual  memory, 
she  pictures  a romantic,  almost  poetic  relationship  with 
Robert.  It  is  important  to  note  that  her  fantasy  involves 
active  love  only  on  her  part;  she  is  the  caregiver,  the  one 
who  showers  love,  while  Dempster  only  has  to  relinquish  his 
cruelty.  There  is  no  mention  of  his  active  participation  in 
this  new,  ideal  relationship.  In  fact,  in  Janet's  mind,  Mr 
Tryan,  not  Robert,  is  the  only  other  active  member  of  this 
relationship.  "Mr  Tryan,  she  knew,  would  pray  for  her.  If 
she  felt  herself  falling,  she  would  confess  it  to  him  at 
once"  (385;  ch.24).  Moreover,  her  fantasy  is  laced  with 
Dempster's  use  of  the  pet  nickname  "gypsy  queen,"  which 
recalls  for  her  the  times  when  he  accepted,  or  perhaps  only 
acknowledged  her  affectionately.  These  times,  as  we  have 
seen  earlier,  were  few  and  far  between,  and  revealed  not 
Dempster's  true  affection  for  Janet,  but  also  his  need  to 
control  her  by  naming  her. 

Her  bosom  heaved  at  the  thought,  and  delicious 
tears  fell.  Janet's  was  a nature  in  which  hatred 
and  revenge  could  find  no  place;  the  long  bitter 
years  drew  half  their  bitterness  from  their  ever- 


living  remembrance  of  the  two  short  years  of  love 
that  went  before;  and  the  thought  that  her  husband 
would  ever  put  his  hands  to  her  lips  again,  and 
recall  the  days  when  they  sat  on  the  grass 

hair,  and  called  her  his  gypsy  queen,  seemed  to 
send  a tide  of  loving  oblivion  over  all  the  harsh 
and  stony  space  that  had  traversed  since.  (385; 
ch.24  emphasis  mine) 

Certain  that  Dempster's  acknowledgement  of  her  pity 

his  death,  clings  to  every  look  and  breath  to  see  whether 

pity.  "She  only  yearned  for  one  moment  in  which  she  might 
satisfy  the  deep  forgiving  pity  of  her  soul  by  one  look  of 
love,  one  word  of  tenderness"  (387;  ch.24).  Yet  Dempster's 
authority  takes  hold  even  at  death,  for  he  does  not  even 
allow  Janet  this  part  of  himself;  that  is,  the  piece  of 
recognition  that  would  allow  Janet  to  continue  on  after  his 
death  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  aware  of  her 
concern  and  pity.  In  his  last  moment  alive,  Dempster  lets 

Janet  entreats  him:  "Robert,  do  you  know  me?"  and  Eliot 

describes  the  following  scene  between  the  two. 

faintly  perceptible  motion  of  the  lips.  Could  he 


read  the  full  forgiveness  that  was  written  in  her 

kiss  him,  the  thick  veil  of  death  fell  between 
them,  and  her  lips  touched  a corpse.  (388;  ch.23) . 
But  this,  says  Eliot,  is  what  pity  in  death  brings — only  an 

Janet's  desire  for  her  husband's  acknowledgement  of  her  pity 
would  not  bring  her  contentment  as  she  thinks  it  would. 

Eliot  shows  how  striking  is  the  failure  of  Robert  and 
Janet  Dempster's  relationship  by  setting  this  death  bed 
scene  against  another  death  bed  scene  which  has  much  more 
meaningful  results.  As  Edgar  Tryan  is  dying,  he  and  Janet 

as  well  as  the  divine  relationship  they  both  share  with  God. 
Though  there  is  no  physical  or  familiar  relationship  between 
them,  Janet  has  experienced  the  most  intimate  of  sympathetic 


relationships  with 
spiritual  level,  & 
sufferings  as  well 
sufferings.  This 


or  he  has  shared  with  her  his  own  human 
as  his  spiritual  salvation  from  those 
sympathetic  relationship  will  be  discussed 


in  detail  at  the  end  of  this  section.  But  it  is  important 
to  note  here  that  not  only  do  they  acknowledge  one  another 


as  fellow  human  beings  who  have  suffered  and  shared  together 
(and  this  they  do  with  the  very  human  expression  of  a kiss), 
but  their  acknowledgement  is  also  one  which  expresses  their 
shared  spiritual  faith  in  an  afterlife.  Both  a very  human 


that  they  will  meet  one  another  in  Eternity.  Their  final 
conversation  vacillates  between  both  their  human  sympathetic 
understanding  of  one  another  and  the  spiritual  bond  they 
share  in  their  Divinity.  The  following  passage  reveals  this 
vacillation  between  the  human  and  the  divine  relationships. 

A sudden  pang  of  fear  shot  through  her.  She 
thought  he  felt  himself  dying,  and  she  sank  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet,  holding  his  hand,  while  she 
looked  up  at  him,  almost  breathless. 


'No... no... I shall  be  there... God  will  not 


forsake  me. ' She  could  hardly  utter  the  words, 
though  she  was  not  weeping.  She  was  waiting  with 
trembling  eagerness  for  anything  else  he  might 
have  to  say.  'Let  us  kiss  each  other  before  we 
part.'  She  lifted  up  her  face  to  his,  and  the  full 
life-breathing  lips  met  the  wasted  dying  ones  in  a 
sacred  kiss  of  promise.  (410;  ch.27  emphasis  mine) 
The  text  I emphasize  indicates  the  similarity  I see 
that  Eliot  creates  in  the  two  death  scenes.  The  physical 

quite  similar,  but  the  peace,  the  acknowledgement  that  her 
husband  recognizes  the 


pity 


persistently  waiting  at  his  death  bed,  is  never  achieved. 

And  pity,  an  end  in  itself  in  Eliot's  schema,  is  not  worth 
achieving.  In  both  scenes,  Janet  anxiously  awaits  the  dying 
men's  words,  but  in  Edgar  Tryan's  death,  she  receives  not 

life,  that  is,  a sympathetic  relationship,  but  also  receives 
the  "promise"  or  spiritual  assurance  that  she  will 
experience  a divine  afterlife  with  him. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  other  factors  which  Eliot 
offers  as  influencing  Janet's  misinterpretation  of  sympathy. 

misinterpretation  leads  her  to  crave  true  sympathy,  which  is 
what  Mr  Tryan,  in  his  own  faulty  way,  ultimately  teaches  her 
within  the  context  of  their  growing  relationship. 

First,  let  us  look  at  Janet's  mother,  Mrs  Raynor,  who 
sees  Janet's  deeds  for  the  people  of  the  community  as  a 
praiseworthy  sign  of  being  "pitiful"  to  others.  By  helping 

church  by  the  evil  Tryan,  she  believes  she  is  serving  other 
people  in  the  best  way  possible,  that  is,  through  her 
kindness.  "Kindness  is  my  religion,"  Janet  proudly  tells 
Mrs  Pettifer  after  coming  from  the  Crewes'  home  (330; 
ch.12).  The  problem  is  that  Mrs  Raynor  does  not  realize 
that  Janet's  "kindness"  is  so  important  to  Janet's  self- 
esteem. The  self-esteem  she  derives  from  her  from  her  kind 
actions  towards  others  is 


treasured  by 


illusory  way,  it  feeds  her  ego,  keeps  her  in  good  graces 
with  her  husband  who  is  against  Tryan,  and  inspires  her  to 
continue  serving  others,  though  selfishly,  in  this  way.  Mrs 
Raynor  does  not  see  Janet's  need  for  self  worth  and 
therefore  does  not  see  that  being  kind  is  a precarious 

Janet's  extrapsychic  problems,  that  is,  her  husband's  abuses 
and  her  own  consequent  alcoholism,  is  Janet's  kindness.  For 
Mrs.  Raynor,  Janet  is  not  so  much  "kind,"  as  lovely, 
pitiful,  and  good.  These  are  characteristics  which  she 
associates  with  "spiritual  comforts"  (291;  ch.5) , and  which, 
she  believes,  will  eventually  save  her  daughter  from  the 
brutal  marriage  which  has  entrapped  her  and  has  driven  her 
to  drink.  Mrs  Raynor  sees  these  qualities  as  interrelated 
and  is  sure  that  they  will  bring  her  salvation.  "Surely  the 
eternal  love  she  believed  in  through  all  the  sadness  of  her 

wilderness  till  there  was  no  turning — the  child  so  lovely, 
so  pitiful  to  others,  so  good — till  she  was  goaded  into  sin 
by  woman's  bitterest  sorrows!"  (291;  ch.5).  Mrs  Raynor  sees 
her  daughter's  expression  of  pity  to  others  as  a 
justification  for  the  mother  to  hope  for  Janet's  salvation, 
while  Janet  sees  it,  particularly  in  this  case,  as  a deed 
which  is  self  gratifying  and  even  gratifying  to  her  husband 

Mrs.  Raynor  in  effect  encourages  Janet's  misdirected 


only  by  letting  then  go  on  unnoticed 


deeds  of  goodness,  if 
and  by  treating  her,  outwardly,  like  a child.  For  exanple, 


Janet  goes  to  visit  the  Crewes,  believing  they  are  truly  in 
need  of  confort.  "'Your  bonnet  wants  pulling  a trifle 
forwarder,  my  child,'  she  said,  soiling,  and  taking  off  her 
spectacles,  while  Janet  at  once  knelt  down  before  her,  and 
waited  to  be  'set  to  rights'"  (289;  ch.5).  The  physical 
gesture  of  treating  Janet  like  a child,  I believe,  is  an 


good  daughter's  deed.  Mrs  Raynor  is  quite  aware  of 
illusions  concerning  her  "correct"  ideas  about  the 
which  certainly  are  not  the  sane  as  Mr  Tryan's.  To 

preaching:  "The  best  Gospel"  is  "that  [which]  nakes 
everybody  happy  and  comfortable,  isn't  it,  mother?" 


there's  no  Gospel  will  do  that  here  below"  (290),  a warning 
Janet  does  not  hear.  Yet  Janet's  acknowledgement  comes 
when,  like  the  mother  of  a young  child,  Mrs  Raynor  kisses 
her,  and  bids  her  good-bye.  Janet  and  her  mother  appear  to 
be  at  cross  purposes,  then,  for  while  Janet  is  seeking 
acknowledgement  of  her  "right"  yet  Dempster- imposed  opinion 
concerning  Mr  Tryan,  Mrs  Raynor  is  concerned  primarily  with 
her  physical  well  being  when  she  comes  home  and  must  face 
her  husband's  blows.  As  Eliot  notes,  Mrs  Raynor  is  not 


thinking  of  Janet's  acts  of  kindness  to  others;  rather,  she 
is  thinking  of  the  misery  which  awaits  her  at  home.  "Janet 
looked  glad  and  tender  now — but  what  scene  of  misery  was 
coming  next?"  (290;  ch.5). 

Robert's  mother,  also  notices  Janet's  good  intentions 
within  the  community,  though  she  selfishly  identifies  them 
as  misdirected  actions  which  contribute  to  her  failure  as  a 
wife  to  her  son  because,  as  she  says,  "she  was  always 
running  about  doing  things  for  other  people,  and  neglecting 
her  own  house"  (334;  ch.12).  She  also  suggests  that  Janet's 
actions  for  "other  people"  could  not  be  motivated  by 
sympathy,  for  her  primary  sympathies  should  lie  in  her  home, 
with  her  husband,  and  in  that  area,  Janet  is  failing 
miserably.  Mrs  Dempster  blames  Janet's  mother  for 
dereliction  of  her  duties  as  wife  in  a comment  which  is 
cruelly  unjust  when  we  consider  Mrs  Raynor's  intentions — and 

sympathy.  Mrs  Dempster  claims  that  she  encourages  her 
"daughter's  faults  by  a too  exclusive  sympathy"  (296;  ch.6). 
She  is,  I believe,  right  on  the  mark  in  one  respect,  because 
Mrs  Raynor's  sympathy  is  too  exclusive;  as  we  shall  see,  the 
emotional  support  she  offers  her  does  not  meet  Janet's 
needs.  But  despite  this  one  insight,  Mrs.  Dempster's 
comment  is  yet  another  misunderstanding  of  sympathy.  For 
Mrs  Dempster  sees  her  son  as  her  all  in  all;  he  is  the  sun 


astute,  domineering 


attorney  was  still  that  little  o 
been  when  she  watched  with  t 
tumbling  effort  to  marc 
(396;  ch.26).  To  her  anyone  who  does  not  treat  him  in  the 
very  way  she  sees  fit  is  quite  lacking  in  sympathy.  Clearly 
this  is  a long  way  from  the  empathy  and  reciprocity  that 
Eliot  expects  us  to  value  as  sympathy. 


Like  her  daughter.  Mrs  Raynor  has  all  good  intentions 
of  displaying  her  sympathy  to  others,  particularly  to  her 
abused  Janet.  But  what  she  cannot  do  is  display  an  example 


of  true  sympathetic  consolation  which  will  allow  Janet  to 
share  a part  of  her  own  suffering  with  another,  while  in 
turn  taking  on  a part  of  the  other's  suffering  as  her  own. 
Gradually,  Janet  begins  to  recognize  this  as  a spiritual 
need  which  she  is  greatly  lacking.  This  recognition  begins 


sympathetic  interaction  with  those  who  are  in  need. 

The  scene  takes  place  in  chapter  12  when  Mr  Tryan  is 
ministering  to  Sally  Martin,  who  is  very  ill.  Eliot 
juxtaposes  this  scene  against  a scene  in  which  Janet  is 
leaving  the  Crewes'  home,  mistakenly  believing  she  has 
helped  them  by  shaming  and  disregarding  Mr  Tryan.  Eliot 
shows  quite  nicely  how  "comfortable"  Janet's  brand  of 
kindness  and  pity  is  for  her.  Explaining  to  Mrs  Pettifer 
why  she  enjoys  helping  the  Crewes,  Janet  says,  "When  I was 


little  toddle,  (sic) 


play 


their  garden,  and 


elm-trees  ....  I like  people  who  are  kind;  kindness  is  my 
religion;  and  that's  the  reason  Z like  you,  dear  Mrs 
Pettifer,  though  you  are  a Tryanite"  (330;  ch.12).  And  Mrs 
Pettifer  attempts  to  clarify  Janet's  misunderstanding  of 
"religion".  "But  that's  Mr  Tryan's  religion  too — at  least 
partly"  (330;  ch.12).  Three  days  later  when  Janet 

Sally,  she  sees  the  true  nature  of  sympathy  working  between 
them.  Not  only  is  Mr  Try  an  helping  Sally  by  attempting  to 
sympathetically  understand  her  suffering:  "It  is  very  hard 

also  shares  with  her  a part  of  his  own  suffering.  "Pray  for 
me,  Sally,  that  I may  have  strength  too  when  the  hour  of 

It  is  at  this  point  where  we  see  completely  dispelled 
all  of  Janet's  illusions  concerning  Tryan's  "improper" 
religion. 

Tryan;  the  tone  and  the  words  were  so  unlike  what 


self-satisfied  unction  of  the  teacher,  quoting,  or 
exhorting,  or  expounding,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

of  weakness.  (331;  ch.12  emphasis  mine) 

There  is  a second  aspect  to  this  revelation  of  Janet's,  for 


willing 


to  another  person.  Most  importantly,  she  appears  to  see  a 
part  o£  her  own  suffering  within  his  suffering,  because  she 
sees  that  he  knows  what  it  is  to  suffer  a constant  burden. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a relief  to  Janet,  who  suffers  the 
constant  burden  of  an  abusive  husband  who  may  strike  at  any 


tremble  at 


impending  burthen,  heavier  than  h 


Janet's  revelation  affects  more  than  her  opinion  of  Tryan, 
however.  Appreciating  the  model  of  sympathy  that  he  offers, 
Janet  realizes  that  the  other,  her  mother,  to  whom  she  has 
entrusted  her  fulfillment  of  sympathy,  or  what  she  is  now 
beginning  to  understand  as  sympathy,  is  not  in  fact 
fulfilling  that  need. 

Though  Janet's  pride  and  her  loyalty  to  Dempster's 
imposed  reality  keep  her  from  mentioning  "this  significant 
change  in  her  view  towards  Tryan"  (332;  ch.12)  to  anyone. 


her  narrative  to  recognize 


rom  her  mother,  w 
o great  lengths  i 


responsibility  Mrs  Raynor 
jf  her  daughter's  emotional 


health,  though  she  also  exposes  some  of  the  weaknesses  in 
Mrs  Raynor's  approach,  weaknesses  which  incite  Janet  to  want 
more.  In  the  passage  below,  Mrs  Raynor  is  characterized  as 
Janet's  great  patient  listener,  and,  more  importantly,  the 
only  person  to  whom  Janet  carries  her  grief.  "There  was  one 
person  who  heard  all  the  plaints  and  all  the  outbursts  of 
bitterness  and  despair  which  Janet  was  never  tempted  to  pour 


characterize  Mrs  Raynor  as  Janet's  illusory  "subject  of 
certainty,"  though  it  is  Janet  herself,  not  her  mother,  who 
makes  this  position  for  her,  for  Mrs  Raynor  does  not  claim 


giving  any  direct  answers  or  practical  advice  to  Janet,  who 
wants  them.  She  perhaps  unintentionally  becomes  Janet's 
subject  of  certainty  because  she  misreads  pity  as  a 
beneficial  c 


discouraging,  Janet's  willingness  to  do  kind  deeds  in  the 
mistaken  name  of  sympathy. 

After  Janet  has  finally  turned  to  Mr  Tryan  to  receive 
the  sympathetic  response  she  desires,  Eliot  describes  in  her 
narrative  the  reasons  why  Janet's  mother  has  such  difficulty 
offering  her  that  particular  emotional  response.  Here  she 
suggests  that  an  objective  distance  from  the  one  in  whom  we 
confide,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  having  nothing  in 


common  with  the  other  but  a shared  humanity,  often  results 


greater  fulfillment 


The  impulse  to  confession  almost  always  requires 

in  our  moments  of  spiritual  need,  the  man  to  whom 

to  us  than  mother,  brother,  or  friend.  (351; 
ch.16) 

Having  experienced  the  beauty  of  a true  sympathetic 
interchange  in  Sally  Martin's  bed  chamber,  Janet  craves  the 

The  problems  between  Janet  and  her  mother  are 
predictable  from  their  roles;  Janet  is  the  suffering 
daughter,  who  wants  more  from  her  mother  now  that  she 
understands  what  true  sympathy  is,  and  the  mother  who  has 
not  reached  a similar  understanding  despite  her  good  will 
and  true  love  for  her  daughter,  who  can  offer  no  more  than  a 
listening  ear  and  a prayerful  heart.  In  Chapter  14,  Eliot 
reveals  the  intricate  conflict  between  the  sufferer  and  the 
one  who  patiently  hears,  but  does  not  feel  with  that 
sufferer.  The  scene  occurs  after  the  night  in  which  Janet 
has  been  thrown  out  of  her  house  by  her  husband.  Janet 
bursts  out,  in  an  expression  of  a need  she  is  not  quite  sure 
of  yet:  "You  don't  care  about  my  suffering;  you  are  blaming 
me  because  I feel — because  I am  miserable"  (338;  ch.14}. 

Her  mother  responds,  in  the  one  statement  which  shows  that 
she  has  a tendency  to  take  on  Janet's  problems  as  if  they 


blaming 


bleeding  for  you"  (338  emphasis  mine). 

This,  I believe,  is  a crucial  statement  in 
understanding  Mrs.  Raynor's  inability  to  meet  Janet's  needs, 
for  it  reveals  that  she  is  feeling  for  Janet,  not  with  her. 
Janet's  next  request  for  "pity"  shows  that  either  she  or 
Eliot  has  not  yet  recognized  that  this  term  should  be 
reserved  for  something  less  than  sympathy,  but  it  is  clearly 


want  the  other  to  offer  an  end  to  her  suffering; 
she  wants  the  other  to  share  along  with  her  what 


she  has  had  to  withstand.  Janet  puts  it  this  way:  "You 


The  response,  though  expressed  as  an  apparantly  unfair 
complaint,  suggests  that  Janet  unconsciously  recognizes  that 
she  cannot  really  receice  sympathy  unless  she  is  allowed  to 
participate  in  her  mother's  own  suffering,  that  is,  to  be  a 
listener  or  an  active  participant  in  suffering,  not  simply  a 

blame — blame — blame;  never  any  pity"  (33B;  ch.14).  Though 
it  is  wrapped  in  a complaint,  this  statement  does  reflect 
Janet's  desire  to  have  a more  interactive  relationship  with 
her  mother.  Indeed,  this  is  a part  of  the  sympathetic 
sharing  which  was  so  appealing  to  her  when  she  first 
recognized  Mr  Tryan's  true  sympathetic  interchange  with 
Sally. 


request  Janet 


this  interchange  also 


for  sympathy.  In  it  she  suggests  that  her  mother  has  been 
deliberately  withholding  her  own  experiences  with  marriage 
which  would  have  saved  her  from  her  own  miserable  fate.  Out 
of  a sense  of  regret  and  bitterness,  Janet  implores:  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me,  mother? — why  did  you  let  me  marry?  You 
knew  what  brutes  men  could  be;  and  there's  no  help  for  me — 
no  hope"  (339;  ch.12).  What  Janet  seems  to  be  asking  is  why 
her  mother  did  not  share  with  her,  out  of  sympathy,  her  own 
knowledge  of  the  evils  husbands  could  inflict.  Eliot  tells 
us  little  about  Mrs  Raynor's  own  problems  with  a husband, 

five  years  (285;  ch.5).  Janet's  request  then,  appears  to  be 
unjustly  solicited,  as  there  is  little  indication  that  her 
mother  had  suffered  those  bad  experiences  herself,  and,  in 
fact  had  little  knowledge  of  "what  brutes  men  could  be." 
Nonetheless,  Eliot  uses  Mrs  Raynor  to  show  the  conflict 
which  exists  between  the  one  whose  good  intentions  are  to 
offer  sympathy  and  the  recipient  who  recognizes  that 
person's  lack  of  both  sympathetic  understanding  and 
sympathetic  interchange. 

Eliot  appears  to  recognize  the  struggle  between 
sympathy  and  pity  throughout  "Janet's  Repentance"  within  the 
context  of  Christian  doctrine.  Her  text  consistently 
addresses  the  issues  of  both  human  sympathy  and  the  "Divine 
Pity"  of  Christ  which  Mr 


Try an  preaches. 


Tryan  presents 


"pity,”  as 


it,  is  (despite  the  tern)  much 
response  Eliot  prefers  to  call 


sympathy  than  to  human  pity.  Tryan  and  Eliot  discover  this 
"divine"  response  by  looking  at  Christ  as  a sympathetic. 


Eliot  had  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the  total  rejection  of 
her  childhood  faith,  or  she  perhaps  found  a way  to  reject  it 
by  renaming  it.  According  to  David  Lodge,  "one  has  the 
impression  that  in  it  ["Janet's  Repentance"],  she  finally 
made  peace  with  the  religion  of  her  childhood"  (30) . Yet 


fragments  of  her  evangelical  Christianity  seeping  through  in 
this  story  with  "simple,  tolerant  and  pragmatic"  human 
characters  like  Mrs  Raynor  and  Mr  Jerome  who  exemplify  the 
Christian  faith  (30) . 


Zn  rejecting  a supernatural  trinity,  Eliot  wanted  to 
reapply  the  notion  of  divinity  to  the  human  aspects  of 
Christianity.  Tryan  does  just  this,  ignoring  Father  and 
Spirit  to  focus  on  God  made  man,  the  Son.  In  his  most 
important  exchange  with  Janet,  Tryan  refers  to  the  way  in 
which  Christ,  in  a very  human  and  sympathetic  way,  shares 
our  struggles  with  us.  As  he  tries  to  encourage  her  not  to 
fall  into  the  temptation  of  drinking,  his  words  to  Janet 
refer  to  the  temptations  Christ  himself  had.  "He  enters 


into  your  struggles;  he  has  drunk  the  cup  of  our  suffering 
to  the  dregs;  he  knows  the  hard  wrestling  it  costs  us  to  say 


Tryan  sympathetically  shares  with  Janet  the  story  of  the 
sufferings  which  led  him  to  Christ,  his  emphasis  is  on  the 
friend,  the  man,  who,  through  sharing  sympathetic  feeling, 
had  brought  him  there,  not  on  Christ  himself.  "X  found  a 
friend  to  whom  I opened  all  my  feelings — to  whom  I confessed 
everything.  He  was  a man  who  had  gone  through  very  deep 
experience,  and  could  understand  the  different  wants  of 
different  minds"  (360-61;  ch.12  emphasis  mine). 

The  experience  itself  which  led  Tryan  to  seek  faith  is 
a human,  not  a divine  revelation.  It  involves  a young  woman 
named  Lucy,  whom  he  had  induced  to  leave  her  father's  home, 
though  he  never  had  any  intention  of  marrying  her.  Having 
left  her  when  he  went  on  to  college,  he  one  day  found  her 


dead  in  the  street,  learning  she  had  become  a prostitute. 
Though  self-inflicted,  Tryan's  method  of  making  restitution 
is  similar  to  that  of  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  who  must 
spend  his  life  telling  his  story  to  others.  Like  the 
mariner,  Mr  Tryan  feels  he  must  tell  his  "story"  to  others 


brought  on  one"  (360;  ch.  29) . 

Janet's  response  shows  that  she  too  recognizes  God's 
human  agents  as  the  key  source  of  spiritual  experience. 


Eliot  is  not  in  transcendental  or  mystical  illumination;  we 
hear  nothing  of  God  working  within  Janet's  soul.  God 
interacts  with  her  from  without,  but  through  sympathy. 

"God  has  been  very  good  in  sending  you  to  me"  (364;  ch.  29), 
she  says  to  Try an.  Even  her  assurance  to  Mr  Tryan  that  she 
will  trust  in  God  seems  to  be  motivated  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  told  her,  and  will  continue  to  tell  her,  the  way  in 
which  she  should  trust  God.  "I  will  trust  in  him.  1 will 
try  to  do  everything  you  tell  me"  (364;  ch.29  emphasis 
mine) . And  in  the  following  sentence,  Eliot  offers 
commentary  on  what  she  sees  as  the  beauty  of  this 
interchange.  "Blessed  influence  of  one  true  loving  human 
soul  on  another!"  (364;  ch.24).  The  beauty  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  salvation  of  a soul  as  in  the  human  love  which 
recognised  the  need  for  the  soul's  salvation  in  the  first 

In  one  specific  scene,  we  see  clearly  Eliot's  analogy 
between  spiritual  and  secular  sympathy.  In  chapter  4,  while 
Janet  is  being  beaten  by  the  brutal  Dempster,  she  shows  us 
actual  portraits  of  Mrs  Raynor  and  Christ,  both 
strategically  placed  in  each  woman's  home.  In  Janet's  home, 
"there  was  a portrait  of  Janet's  mother,  a grey-haired, 
dark-eyed  old  woman,  in  a neatly  fluted  cap,  hanging  over 
the  mantelpiece"  (285;  ch.5).  The  narrative  comments, 
"Surely  the  aged  eyes  take  on  a look  of 
Janet”  (285;  ch.5).  Of  the  mother,  Elic 


anguish  as  they 


long  years  ago.  She  looked  at  it  before  she  went  to  bed. 

thorns"  (285;  ch.5  emphasis  mine).  Eliot  appears  to  be 
creating  what  I call  a sympathetic  hierarchy  here,  and  in 
it,  she  includes  both  the  human  and  the  divine.  It  is 
difficult  to  discern  whether  Eliot  places  the  divine  over 
the  human  in  this  "hierarchy,"  yet  while  she  may  appear  to 
be  reconciling  her  disillusionment  with  the  Christian 
fervour  of  her  youth,  she  still  seems  to  place  the  human 
above  the  divine  here  in  her  fiction.  She  nicely  shows  how 
the  suffering,  human  Christ  suffers  for  the  mother  who 
suffers  for  the  daughter.  Eliot  seems  to  be  saying  here 
that  Christianity  shows  us  that  we  all  have  our  crosses  to 
bear  for  one  another,  though  this  leaves  little  room  for 
sharing  with  another's  pain.  Yet  there  is  still  room  for 
Janet,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Tryan's  Example,  to  learn  how  to 
make  this  vital  connection. 

The  Offering  and  Acceptance  of  Sympathy:  A Human  Legacy 
Janet's  relationship  with  Mr.  Tryan  offers  her  the 
opportunity  to  "reform"  or  perhaps  revise  her  understanding 

relationship  is  the  sharing  of  suffering.  Mr  Tryan  does  not 
simply  offer  a willing  ear;  he  does  not  listen  to  others' 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  allowing  them  to  relieve  their 


painful  hearts  and  then  leave.  Instead,  he  listens,  shows 
understanding,  and  most  importantly,  shares  his  own  sorrows 
with  his  listeners,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  exchanges  with 
Sally  Martin  and  Janet.  Mrs  Pettifer  notices  yet  another 
sympathetic  aspect  of  his  ministry,  emphasising  the 
commonality  of  human  fellowship  which  Mr  Tryan  enjoys  so. 
"What  is  so  wonderful  to  me  in  Mr  Tryan  is  that  he  puts 

brother"  (329;  ch.ll).  Mr  Jerome  also  notes  this  aspect  of 
Tryan 's  relationship  with  his  congregation.  "He  wants  to 
mek  himself  their  brother"  (324;  ch.ll).  This  reminds  us  of 
the  way  in  which  Eliot  shows  Amos  Barton  failing  miserably 
in  this  particular  area.  Indeed,  Tryan  chooses  to  live  less 
than  modestly,  among  the  sooty  bushes  of  Paddiford  Common, 
the  poorer  part  of  the  district.  "I  like  to  be  among  the 
people.  I've  no  face  to  go  and  preach  resignation  to  those 
poor  things  in  their  smoky  air  and  comfortless  homes,  when  I 
come  straight  from  every  luxury  myself"  (306;  ch.8).  Mr 
Tryan  shows  sympathy  in  yet  another  way  then,  as  he 
sacrifices  his  own  comfort  to  physically  be  a part  of  these 
peoples'  lives. 

Janet's  decision  to  change  then,  in  both  her  outlook  on 
service  to  others  and  her  opinion  of  Tryan  himself,  is 
inspired  by  this  example  Tryan  sets.  After  her  first 
exchange  with  him,  which  occurs  after  the  evening  Robert  has 


new-found  relationship  which  she  enjoys.  "Janet  told  how 
she  came  to  send  for  Mr  Tryan , how  she  had  remembered  their 
meeting  at  Sally  Martin's  in  the  autumn,  and  had  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  see  him,  and  tell  him  her  sins  and 
her  troubles"  (366;  ch.21).  We  also  see  her  admitting  her 
need  for  repentance  for  having  misread  Mr  Tryan' s intentions 
in  the  first  place.  We  see  several  instances  of  this.  In 
chapter  20,  she  expresses  her  desire  to  go  hear  Mr  Tryan 
preach  (367)  and  in  chapter  21,  we  see  how  differently  she 
handles  the  way  in  which  she  allows  others  to  publicly  see 
this  change.  While  we  have  seen  that  in  chapter  12,  she 
goes  out  of  her  way  to  mention  this  significant  change  to  no 
one,  but  in  this  chapter  "it  was  a strong  satisfaction  to 
her  that  she  had  been  able  at  once  to  take  a step  that  would 
let  her  neighbors  know  her  change  of  feeling  towards  Mr 
Tryan"  (370;  ch.21).  Furthermore,  she  enthusiastically 
tells  her  mother  of  this  change,  admitting  her  mistaken 
prejudice  of  him.  "I  see  God's  goodness  now  ....  in 
ordering  it  so  that  we  should  meet  in  that  way,  in 
overcoming  my  prejudice  against  him,  and  make  me  feel  that 
he  was  good,  and  then  bringing  it  back  to  my  mind  in  the 
depth  of  my  trouble.  You  know  what  foolish  things  I used  to 
say  about  him,  knowing  nothing  of  him  all  the  while"  (396; 
ch.2S).  Janet's  repentance,  then,  consists  of  her 
recognizing  her  misinterpretation  of  another  human  being  who 
has  shown  her  that  sharing  true  sympathy  with  another,  not 


offering  self  gratifying  pity  or  kindness,  is  truly  the  most 
meaningful  and  rewarding  relationship.  She  also  seems  to 
recognize  here  how  much  her  husband  has  contributed  to  her 
misinterpretation  of  Tryan. 

Janet's  change  is  also  reflected  in  her  actions,  that 
is,  in  the  way  in  which  she  interacts,  in  a truly 
sympathetic  way,  now,  with  others.  She  seems  to  recognize, 
perhaps  through  Mr  Tryan's  ministering  to  the  poor,  that  her 
previous  intentions  to  help  the  Crewes  out  of  "kindness , " 
were  misdirected.  In  chapter  23,  we  see  her  efforts  to 
serve  others  are  redirected  to  serving  those  people  who  are 
truly  in  need,  not  those  who  she  believes  need  her  help. 

She  chooses  to  go  see  a poor  family,  and  mentions  in  the 

been,  perhaps,  betraying  her  and  her  husband  by  going  to 
hear  Mr  Tryan  preach.  "I  want  to  ...  . tell  her  myself 
about  my  going  to  hear  Mr  Tryan.  She  won't  feel  it  half  so 
much  if  I tell  her  myself"  (379-80) . Not  only  is  Janet 
following  Tryan's  example  by  serving  the  poor  who  are  truly 
in  need,  she  is  also  sympathetically  aware  of  the  possible 
hurt  she  has  inflicted  on  the  crewes  and  has  chosen  to  face 

Janet's  struggles  with  her  weakness  for  alcohol  lead 
her  to  a point  at  which  she  can  both  receive  and  offer  the 
sympathetic  expression  of  love  which  Mr  Tryan  has  shown  her 
and  others.  In  chapter  25,  we  see  Janet  left  alone  in  her 


house  for  the  first  time  since  her  husband's  death.  Her 
mother  has  gone  to  Thurston  to  care  for  her  ailing  sister- 
in-law,  and  reluctant  about  her  own  will  power  to  resist 
alcohol,  she  chooses  to  stay  with  Mrs  Pettifer,  who,  to  her 
disappointment,  has  gone  for  the  day.  Janet's  temptation 
occurs  when  a Mr  Pittman  calls  at  the  house,  asking  for  some 
business  letters  of  Dempster's.  While  she  searches  the 
house,  she  discovers  a decanter  of  Dempster's  brandy.  In  a 

decanter;  pale  and  excited,  she  was  lifting  it  out  of  its 
niche"  (395;  ch.24).  Janet  searches  her  soul  to  find  a way 
to  resist  the  terrible  temptation,  walking  through  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard,  thinking  of  Christ,  the  "Divine 
Sufferer  [who]  would  impart  divine  strength"  (395;  ch.24), 
and  in  the  next  moment,  eschewing  that  notion  because  of  her 
failing  trust  in  the  divine:  "she  had  no  confidence  that  the 
aid  she  sought  would  be  given"  (396;  ch.24).  Her 
encouragement  comes,  finally,  not  from  the  divine,  but  from 
the  human.  She  soon  thinks  of  Mr.  Tryan  to  whom  "she  could 
confess  all,"  from  whom  "she  might  gather  hope  again"  (396; 
ch.24).  The  emphasis  here  is  again  on  the  human,  not  the 
divine  comforter. 

Janet's  own  great  feeling  of  suffering  this  time 
enables  her  to  recognize  Mr  Tryan's  own  physical  suffering, 
a result  of  his  neglect  of  his  own  health.  This  particular 


interchange 


truly  sympathetic 


requesting  and  receiving  relief  of  her  suffering  is  also 
recognizing  suffering  within  the  other.  Noticing  that  he  is 
physically  worn,  she  implores  him  'to  take  better  care  of 
himself,  appealing  to  the  community's  sympathetic  need  for 
him  as  well  as  his  own  high  regard  for  sympathetically 
helping  others.  "What  should  I — what  would  others  like  me 
do,  if  you  went  from  us?  Why  will  you  not  think  more  of 
that,  and  take  care  of  yourself?"  (397;  ch.25) . After 
having  withstood  her  great  temptation,  with  the  sympathetic 


help  of  Tryan, 


to  be  not  only  a recipient,  but  an  offerer  of  sympathy.  At 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  she  shares  with  Mrs  Pettifer  an 
idea  which  enables  her  to  share  a part  in  helping  both  Mr 
Tryan  and  Mrs  Pettifer  herself.  Her  plan,  1 believe,  is 
truly  sympathetic  in  its  origins,  for  it  allows  both  Mr 
Tryan  and  Mrs  Pettifer  the  opportunity  to  sympathetically 
help  one  another  in  lifting  one  another's  burdens.  She 
plans  to  offer  her  husband's  other  property,  a house  called 
Holly  Lodge,  and  do  repairs  on  it  so  that  the  two  fellow 
sufferers  can  share  more  comfortable  lodgings.  Janet 
describes  Tryan's  abode  as  a “dreary,  unhealthy  looking 
place"  (399;  ch.26)  and  convinces  Mrs  pettifer  that  it  would 
be  "pleasanter"  for  her  "than  living  up  that  passage  where 
you  see  nothing  but  a brick  wall"  (399;  ch.26).  Moreover, 
Janet  sees  this  arrangement  as  truly  beneficial  to  both 


and  you  would  be  such  a Bother  to  him”  (399;  ch.26).  She 
does  not  see  the  way  in  which  this  "good  deed"  will  benefit 

needy  people  to  synpathetically  help  one  another.  Her  new 
act  of  sympathy,  then,  is  much  like  those  we  have  seen 
displayed  by  Hr  Tryan,  for  she  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
to  allow  another  to  participate  in  the  relief  of  suffering. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  she  herself  is  not  the  means 
which  brings  about  the  end  to  that  suffering. 

The  entire  Milby  community  recognizes  the  change  which 

growing  relationship  between  herself  and  Hr.  Tryan.  And 
though  the  inclination  to  gossip  about  the  nature  of  their 
relationship  is  strong,  the  attitude  of  the  town  is  noted  in 
this  way:  "Ho  one  could  feel  that  she  was  performing 
anything  but  a sacred  office”  (409;  ch.27).  Eliot  also 
shows  another  way  in  which  Janet's  perception  by  the 
community  is  changed  by  subtly  suggesting  that  the  fact  that 
Robert  Dempster  is  no  longer  enforcing  his  reality  upon  her 
is  enabling  her  to  grow  and  flourish  in  a multiplicity  of 
ways.  The  narrative  tells  us  that  while  she  is  helping  Hr 
Tryan  through  his  illness,  "Janet  was  recovering  the 

her  when  she  was  a girl"  (401;  ch.26).  His  certainty  gone, 
she  can  discover  the  fragments  of  her  self  by 
sympathetically  sharing  them  with  others,  not  enforcing 


herself  upon  them  as  she  used  to  when  he  was  alive. 

Even  the  sympathetically  productive  way  in  which  she 
puts  Holly  Mount  to  use,  which  Janet  notes  is  "Robert's 
house;  at  least,  it  is  mine  now"  (399;  ch.25),  reveals  that 
she  has  broken  the  old  bonds  of  dependency  on  certainty. 
Having  recovered  the  popularity  of  her  days  before  Dempster, 
being  accepted  by  both  Tryanite  and  anti-Tryanite  alike, 


concerning  subjectivity,  that  this  kind  of  popularity  is 
"the  most  complex  and  sel f -multiplying  of  echoes"  (401; 
ch.26  emphasis  mine).  Having  become  reinstated  as  a 

becomes  "self-multiplying"  because  she  can  now  share  the 
multiple  sides  of  her  self  with  others,  not  simply  with  a 
ands  like  Tryan.  Sh 


can  now  reach  a multitude  of  people — even  those  who  do  not 
approve  of  her  support  of  the  "radical"  clergyman. 

While  Janet  learns  much  about  offering  sympathy  in  this 
story,  Eliot  also  shows  how  Mr  Tryan  learns  to  accept 
sympathy  from  others.  Tryan 's  inability  to  accept  sympathy 
appears  to  be  a weakness  which  is  difficult  for  him  to 
overcome,  and  one  which  several  of  the  townspeople  are  quick 
to  recognize.  Eliot,  using  a series  of  several  exchanges 
between  Mr  Tryan  and  members  of  the  Milby  community,  shows 
how  this  flaw  in  Tryan 's  character  can  both  hurt  the  giver 

the  stubborn  recipient  of  the  comforting  gift  he 


and  deprive 


graciously 


offering. 


understanding  of  his  reluctance  to  accept  sympathy,  implying 
that  he  has  always  been  oversensitive  to  criticism,  which 
automatically  places  him  in  a position  of  defensive 
cautiousness  when  relating  to  those  people. 

It  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  nature  to  be 
too  keenly  alive  to  every  harsh  wind  of  opinion: 
to  wince  under  the  frowns  of  the  foolish;  to  be 
irritated  by  the  injustice  of  those  who  could  not 
possibly  have  the  elements  indispensable  for 
judging  him  rightly;  and  with  all  this  acute 
sensibility  to  blame,  this  dependence  on  sympathy 
he  had  for  years  been  constrained  into  a position 


of  antagonism.  (310;  ch.8) 

We  need  to  remember,  however,  that  Mr  Tryan  is  not  at  all 
cautious  or  antagonistic  to  all  people  with  whom  he 
interacts;  he  only  seems  to  have  a defensive  aversion  to 
people  whom  he  believes  are  misjudging  him,  and  seems  to 
crave,  at  times,  not  sympathy,  (defined  as  the  sharing  of 
human  feeling  and  pain) , but  simple  human  kindness.  For,  as 
Eliot  tells  us,  his  dependence  on  sympathy  stems  from  a 
sensibility  or  sensitivity  to  being  unjustly  blamed. 

She  also  recognizes  that  Tryan  has  his  own  doubts 
concerning  the  ability  which  others  have  to  sympathetically 
understand  his  sorrows.  After  having  witnessed  an 
disagreement  between  Mr  Jerome  who  openly  claims  support  for 


his  work  in 


is  sure  he  has  seen  a true  act  of  sympathy,  offered 


his 


behalf,  yet  offered  at  a cost.  For  when  he  sees  how  this 
allegiance  to  sympathy,  which  was  caused  by  himself, 
adversely  affects  Mr  Jerome's  marriage,  he  also  sees  in  his 
eyes  a sympathetic  plea  to  his  own  wife  which  seemed  to  say, 
"Why  don't  you  feel  with  me  Susan?"  (309;  ch.8).  Seeing 
that  his  plea  receives  no  response,  Mr  Tryan,  when  alone  at 
his  home,  considers  his  doubts  concerning  the  true  efficacy 
of  sympathy.  "The  strongest  heart  will  faint  sometimes 
under  the  feeling  that  enemies  are  bitter,  and  that  friends 
only  know  half  its  sorrows"  (312;  ch.8  emphasis  mine). 

Eliot  shows  then  that  Mr  Tryan  himself  needs  to  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  what  human  sympathy  consists  of,  and  to 
accept  the  fact  that  reliance  on  it  does  have  its 
consequences,  particularly  disappointments. 

Like  Janet,  Mr  Jerome  recognizes  Mr  Tryan's  need  for 
physical,  if  not  emotional  support,  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
work  for  the  congregation.  He  points  out,  in  a conversation 
with  Mr  Stickney,  that  Tryan's  sympathy  has  gone  too  far  in 
that  he  is  risking  his  own  health  by  refusing  to  eat  in 


preaches.  "It's  too  big  a load  for  his  conscience,  poor 
man!  He  wants  to  mek  himself  their  brother,  like;  can't 
abide  to  preach  to  the  fastin'  on  a full  stomach"  (324; 
ch.ll).  When  Mr  Jerome  offers  him  his  chestnut  horse  in 


order  to  relieve  him  of  the  physical  strain  of  walking  to 

of  his  own  need  to  sympathetically  offer  help,  not  out  of  a 
need  to  offer  pity.  In  the  following  passage,  we  see  Hr 
Jerome  constantly  referring  to  the  fact  that  Tryan  will  be 
doing  himself  and  his  wife  a favor,  thereby  satisfying  both 
parties  involved,  by  taking  the  horse. 

'There's  my  little  chacenut  hoss;  I should  take  it 
quite  a kindness  if  you'd  hev  him  through  the 
winter  an'  ride  him.  I've  thought  o'sellin'  him  a 
many  times,  for  Mrs  Jerome  can't  abide  him;  and 
what  do  I want  wi'  two  nags?  But  I'm  fond  o' 
thelittle  chacenut,  an'  I shouldn't  like  to  sell 


me  a kindness — you  will  indeed,  Mr  Tryan.'  (326; 


The  emphasis  of  this  well  thought  out  entreaty  is  that  by 
taking  the  horse,  Mr  Tryan  will  be  helping  Mr  Jerome; 
indeed,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  this  offer  in  a 
spirit  of  helpful,  active  sympathy,  not  in  a spirit  of  pity. 
Mr  Tryan's  weakness  is  seen  here,  for  referring  to  the  offer 
of  the  horse  as  a "luxury"  (327;  ch.ll)  which  he  cannot 
indulge  in,  he  is  not  granting  Mr  Jerome  the  luxury  of 
offering  sympathetic  kindness.  Though  Tryan  does  seem  to  be 


ask  for  the  chestnut"  (327;  ch.ll),  he  is  still  not  attuned 
to  Mr  Jerome's  need  to  perform  this  sympathetic  gesture  so 
that  he  can  feel  that  he  is  doing  some  active  good  for  the 
ailing  clergyman. 

In  the  final  chapters  of  the  "scene,"  there  is  evidence 
that  Mr  Tryan  has  conquered  this  weakness,  as  he  allows 
Janet  to  offer  him  the  help  she  desires  to  give.  The  first 
example  occurs  in  chapter  23  when  Robert  Dempster  has  just 
had  his  accident  and  is  beginning  to  experience  delirium. 

Mr  Tryan  has  stopped  by  to  visit  and  Janet  immediately 
notices:  "How  very  ill  and  tired  you  look!  . . . . 0,  you 
are  wearing  yourself  out.  I must  go  and  ask  Mrs  Pettifer  to 
come  and  make  you  have  some  supper"  (377;  ch.22).  Noticing 
that  her  need  to  be  helpful  might  perhaps  take  her  thoughts 
from  her  own  worries,  Mr  Tryan  accepts  the  offer.  "Seeing 
that  this  good-natured  thoughtfulness  on  her  behalf  would 

oppose  her  wish"  (378;  ch.22).  certainly,  Mr  Tryan  is  much 
more  aware  of  Janet's  need  to  perform  an  act  of  sympathetic 


kindness  than  he  is  of  Mr  Jerome's  oi 
community,  perhaps  because  he  is  more 
personal  need  to  be  distracted  from  ! 

The  entire  community  concerned  e 
health,  we  see  in  chapters  26  and  27 
Tryan  graciously  and  i 


Bout  his  failing 


: by  arranging  f 


Holly  Mount  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Almost  as  though  he 
had  had  a revelation,  Mr  Tryan  sees,  through  Janet's  appeal, 
the  fact  that  he  would  be  doing  others,  especially  Mrs 
Pettifer,  a favor  by  accepting  this  offer.  "X  know  some 
one,”  Janet  tells  him,  "who  thinks  as  well  of  [Mrs  Pettifer] 
as  I do,  and  who  would  be  doing  good  all  round  — to  everyone 
that  knows  him”  (406;  ch.26).  His  reaction  is  nearly  an 
expression  of  delight  of  noticing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
change  which  has  occurred  within  Janet's  heart,  a change 


had  all  been  done  for  his  sake.  He  could  not  be 
sorry;  he  could  not  sav  no;  he  could  not  resist 
the  sense  that  life  had  a new  sweetness  for  him, 
and  that  he  should  like  to  be  prolonged  a little — 
only  a little,  for  the  sake  of  feeling  a little 
stronger  security  about  Janet.  (407;  ch.26 
emphasis  mine) . 

And  Mr  Tryan's  transformation  also  allows  him  to  see  the  way 
in  which  he  has  overlooked,  out  of  a sense  of  loyalty  to  his 
faith,  the  human  joy  which  has  always  been  within  his  reach. 
The  following  passage,  X believe,  indicates  his  desire  to 
participate  in  others'  lives  in  order  to  share  their  iovs  as 
well  as  their  suffering,  an  ideal  which  coincides  with 
Eliot's  own  Doctrine  of  Sympathy  exactly. 


Ha  was  conscious  that  he  did  not  wish  for 
prolonged  life  solely  that  he  might  reclaim  the 
wanderers  and  sustain  the  feeble:  he  was  conscious 
of  a new  yearning  for  those  pure  human  joys  which 
he  had  voluntarily  and  determinedly  banished  from 
his  life — for  a draught  of  that  deep  affection 
from  which  he  had  been  cut  off  by  a dark  chasm  of 

Eliot  appears  to  be  suggesting  here  that  a crucial  step  in 
learning  both  to  offer  and  accept  sympathy  is  understanding 
the  necessity  to  share  in  others'  happiness  and  success  as 
well  as  in  their  suffering  and  sorrows.  Mr  Tryan,  at  the 
last  moment,  realizes  that  this  need  for  sharing  the  happier 
parts  of  human  relationships  is  a truly  legitimate  one.  In 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  he  still  continues  his  work, 
"visiting  his  flock"  (408;  ch.27)  and  occasionally 
preaching,  and  most  importantly,  allowing  Janet  to  be  his 
constant  companion  through  his  last  dying  days.  In  his 
weakened  and  needy  state,  he  allows  not  only  Janet,  but 
other  concerned  friends  to  offer  him  sympathetic 
companionship,  the  "unaccustomed  enjoyment"  of  which  he 
partook  "by  his  own  fireside"  (408) . Indeed,  the  last 
exchange  between  Janet  and  Tryan  consists  not  of  suffering, 
dying  words,  but  of  Mr  Tryan's  assured  hope  in  Janet's  new- 


promise 


intimate  act  of  human  enjoyment — a kiss. 

The  end  to  Janet's  life  story  is  not  so  different! 
indeed,  in  its  form,  it  is  quite  similar  to  Mr  Tryan's. 

After  his  death,  she  chooses  to  carry  on  Mr  Tryan's  message 
of  faith  and  selfless  sympathetic  service  to  others.  After 
his  funeral,  Janet,  in  a way  similar  to  Mr  Tryan's, 
recognizes  her  need  to  continue  to  serve  others  not  only 
selflessly,  but  solemnly  and  joyously.  For  without  the 
human  support  he  had  constantly  given  her,  she  feels  no 
desire  for  earthly  pleasures. 

She  thirsted  no  more  for  pleasure;  she  craved  no 
worldly  good.  She  saw  the  years  to  come  stretch 
before  her  like  an  autumn  afternoon,  illed  with 
resigned  memory.  Life  to  her  could  never  more 
have  any  eagerness;  it  was  a solemn  service  of 
gratitude  and  patient  effort.  (411-412;  ch.27) 
Mimicking  his  self-abnegating  life,  Janet  in  effect,  becomes 
a human  legacy  to  Mr  Tryan's  work.  Yet  also  like  Mr  Tryan, 


she  in  time  receives  human  joy  as  we 
narrative  tells  us  that  she  adopted 
children  of  her  own.  We  are  left  th 
Janet,  who  is  experiencing,  in  her  c 

about  her  knees,  and  loving  young  ar 


a daughter  who  later  has 
len  with  this  picture  of 
3ld  age,  the  joys  of 


passages  tell  of  Edgar  Tryan's  (the 


time  he  is  fully  named)  gravestone  in  Hilby  churchyard  which 
simply  tells  one  that  the  man  who  lies  there  “took  upon  him 


man”  (412;  ch.28). 

flourishes  on  fragmentation,  she 
another  memorial  of  Edgar  Tryan,  • 
record:  it  is  Janet  Dempster,  res 
strengthened  by  divine  hopes,  and 
of  purity  and  helpful  labour”  (412).  It  is  not  the  fixed 
mark  of  a graveyard  memorial  which  reveals  Edgar  Tryan 's 
sympathetic  service  to  his  fellow-man,  but  the  living  legacy 
of  Janet  Dempster  who  actively  displays  that  sympathy 


instructor  to  his  fellow- 
rk,  this  memorial,  is  too 
the  George  Eliot  who 

from  self-despair, 
looking  back  on  years 


through 


e "Large  Canvas"  o 


Marian  Lewes  began  writing  A 
1857  while  she  was  completing  the  final  chapters  of  "Janet's 
Repentance."  It  was  on  September  5,  1857  that  Marian 
referred  specifically  to  the  new  work  she  was  planning,  in 
her  correspondence  with  John  Blackwood,  who  had  been 
expecting  yet  another  installment  of  a story  for  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life.  The  reference  clearly  indicates  Marian's 
desire  to  move  beyond  the  scope  of  the  short  story.  "I  have 


limitations  of  the  title  "Clerical  Life,”  and  I am  inclined 
to  take  a large  canvas  for  it,  and  write  a novel"  (Letters 


In  a later  letter,  when  Adam  Bede  was  in  progress,  she 
gives  Blackwood  more  detail  about  her  larger  canvas:  "My  new 
story  haunts  me  a great  deal.  ...  It  will  be  a country 
story — full  of  the  breath  of  cows  and  the  scent  of  hay" 

(387) . Blackwood  guickly  responds  in  a positive  way  to  the 
author's  decision  to  change  the  direction  of  her  artistic 
activities.  If  we  recall  Marian's  earlier  threat  of 
discontinuing  the  "clerical"  series  when  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  themes  and  characterizations  in  "Janet" 


had  surfaced,  we  can  perhaps  understand  Blackwood's 
supportive  attitude:  "I  . . . -thoroughly  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  you  require  a broader  canvass  and  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  your  Clerical  Title"  (393) . Yet  although  he 
expresses  an  understanding  of  her  new  artistic  need,  he  also 
expresses  his  regret  and  perhaps  trepidation  at  seeing  the 
series  close,  relaying  both  business  and  personal  reasons 


for  wanting  to  see  its  continuance.  Here  we  see  Blackwood 
the  literary  entrepreneur,  who  is  principally  concerned 
about  the  popularity  and  sales  of  her  work:  "I  wish  the 

that  would  have  afforded  time  to  fix  your  reputation  more 
firmly  and  familiarly  in  the  public  mind"  (393) . The  Scenes 
were  achieving  great  success  and  making  abundant  sales,  both 
in  England  and  in  Germany.  By  November  of  1858,  they  had 
been  translated  into  German  and  were  selling  well  in  that 
country.  But  his  concerns  were  not  entirely  commercial.  In 
a letter  to  George  Henry  Lewes, he  expresses  a slightly 
sentimental  sorrow  at  seeing  the  familiar  series  come  to  an 
end:  "I  shall  miss  the  Clerical  Scenes  much"  (394) . 

Blackwood  had  been  looking  forward  to  another  story  about 

Marian  Lewes  did  find  a larger,  more  encompassing 


with  this  novel,  she  also  readjusted  her  focus,  for  her  hero 
was  no  longer  a clergyman,  but  a carpenter.  Her  choice  of  a 


carpenter  Cor  her 
to  retain  a part  o 


Clerical  life  see 
significantly,  he 

clerical  1 


, I believe,  reveals  again  her  desire 
r Christian  background  in  her  fiction, 
3 officially  renounced  that  faith.  But  I 
her  focus  on  a carpenter,  not  a clergyman, 
er  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  her  canvas, 
mod  to  limit  her  to  creating  "scenes" ; 
r novel  is  given  the  name  of  a man,  symbol 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  occupation  of  the 
o proclaims  the  word  of  Christ,  she  instead 
chose  to  focus  on  a central  figure  whose  occupation  was  the 
same  as  Christ's,  the  man's.  Indeed,  Christ's  very  humanity 
is  marked  by  the  occupation  he  inherited  from  his  earthly 
father,  Joseph,  for  this  humble  position  enabled  him  to 
reach  out  to  and  sympathetically  share  with  the  people  who 
would  become  his  disciples  and  followers. 

Adam,  like  Jesus,  is  his  father's  eldest  son,  who 
inherited  his  occupation  as  carpenter  from  his  father 
(Thias) . Always  true  to  her  Religion  of  Humanity,  Eliot 
emphasizes  Adam's  very  human  strengths  and  shortcomings; 
there  is  no  Christ-like  divinity  in  this  carpenter. 

Moreover,  Eliot  also  portrays  similarities  and 

first  man  created,  and  God.  Similar  to  Adam,  the  first  man, 
in  name  only,  Eliot's  Adam  has  more  in  common  with  God  the 
Creator.  As  a carpenter,  he  is  a human  creator,  not  a 


divine  creation  like  the  Biblical  Adam.  Eliot's  Adam, 
however,  creates  not  ex  nihilo  or  mystically  like  God,  but 
with  the  raw  materials  of  lumber  and  nails.  In  fact, 

Eliot's  Adam  usurps  the  role  of  God  the  Divine  Creator,  for 
he,  not  God,  is  the  creator,  not  the  created.  Nonetheless, 
the  truths  he  learns  about  his  relationships  with  other 
human  beings  encompass  Eliot's  humanistic  "divinity."  Eliot 
has  chosen  a central  character  who  does  not,  as  part  of  his 
living,  proclaim  Christ's  teachings,  but  has  chosen  one 
instead  who  struggles  with  the  basic  teachings  of  her  own 
humanistic  version  of  Christianity.  And  though  Adam  Bede 
does  not  encompass  the  world  of  Dinah  Morris,  the  novel's 
central  clerical  figure,  and  Eliot's  first  and  last  female 
clerical  figure,  she  does  probe  the  human  interactions 
between  Dinah  and  her  "flock, ” and  also  questions  the 
validity  of  her  sympathy.  The  following  section  of  this 
chapter  will  discuss  these  interactions  in  detail. 

Desiring  to  create  empathy  between  her  hero  and  her 
audience,  Marian  Lewes  must  have  been  glad  to  hear  from 
Blackwood  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  "sympathies  [would] 
gather  round  him  [Adam]"  (483)  and  that  he  himself  was 
personally  touched  by  the  story.  "I  care  for  the  fact  that 
my  story  has  touched  you,  not  merely  as  a guarantee  of 
success,  but  as  a matter  of  personal  sympathy"  (493) . As  in 
Scenes  of  clerical  Life.  Marian  Lewes'  first  step  in 


fellow  workmen  accept  them  as  one  of  themselves.  Once 
again,  as  we  shall  see,  this  technique  required  the 
disarming  of  resistance  to  feminine  narrative  authority. 

For  example,  Richard  Simpson,  a friend  of  John  Blackwood's, 

Blackwood  he  was  sure  that  "the  writer  must  have  been  bred 

in  the  workshop  listening  to  the  men"  (Letters  III  9) . We 
do  know  that  Marian  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  a 
carpenter  since  her  father,  Robert  Evans,  like  her  Adam 
Bede,  was  a village  carpenter.  According  to  Charles  S. 
Olcott,  Robert  Evans,  like  Adam,  "not  only  [built]  houses 
and  bams,  but  [manufactured]  furniture  and  even  coffins  for 
the  neighboring  farmers"  (51).  And  whether  Marian  Lewes  was 
ready  to  admit  that  her  father  Robert  was  the  model  for  Adam 
or  not,  Blackwood  reminded  her  that  Mr.  Simpson's 
observation  was  a "curious  tribute. .. .to  the  life-like 
reality  which  pervades  the  whole  book"(9).  A carpenter's 
life  was  far  less  restricting  for  her  than  a clergyman's 


The  cabinet  maker's  observation  that  the  writer  of 
Adam  Bede  must  have  been  "bred  to  the  business"  or  must  have 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  listening  to  men  raises  questions 
concerning  the  gender  of  the  narrative  persona  in  this 
novel.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  events  surrounding  the 


publication 


highly  speculative  tine  for  "George  Eliot." 

As  I discussed  in  chapter  one.  the  controversy 
concerning  the  gender  and  identity  of  "George  Eliot,"  the 
writer  herself,  permeated  London  upon  the  publication  of 
Adam,  and  it  was  at  this  particular  point  in  her  career  that 
she  decided  to  divulge  her  true  identity  to  her  immediate 
circle  of  friends  and  to  her  publishers.  The  opinions 
concerning  the  gender  of  "George  Eliot"  varied.  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  sure  that  the  author  was  a woman:  "I  found  out 
in  the  first  two  pages  that  it  was  a woman's  writing" 

(qtd.in  Haight  273);  his  wife  Jane  Carlyle  was  convinced 
that  "George  Eliot"  was  a man,  not  a clergyman,  but  a 
"Stock-Broker"  (275) ; James  Simpson,  a professor  of 
Midwifery  at  Edinburgh  University,  commented  on  the  author's 
inconsistency  in  having  Hetty's  premature  baby  "noisy"  and 
"squalling,"  but  praised  the  writer  for  being  a grand  and 
glorious  fellow"  (qtd.  in  Haight  277  emphasis  mine) ; and 
Charles  Dickens,  ever  sure  since  the  Scenes  came  out  that 
"George  Eliot"  was  a woman,  was  even  more  convinced  of  her 
gender  after  having  read  Adam  Bede,  and  requested  a meeting 
with  the  author  so  that  he  could  tell  her  why  "I  have  waved 
all  men  away  from  Adam  Bede,  and  nailed  my  colors  to  the 
Mast  with  'Eve'  upon  them"  (Letters  III  115) . Busy  with  his 
own  work  on  The  Virginians.  William  Thackeray  did  not 
respond  to  Adam  Bede,  but  we  may  surmise  that  his  opinion 
concerning  the  gender  of  the  author  of  the  Scenes  might  have 


been  the  same  for  this  new  novel.  According  to  Marian, 
"[Blackwood]  told  us  that  Thackeray  spoke  highly  of  the 
'Scenes'  and  said  they  were  not  written  by  a woman"  (Letters 
II  435) ■ 

The  controversy  continued  to  linger,  and  the  scandal 
over  the  infamous  Joseph  Liggins,  who  persistently  claimed 
authorship  of  Adam  Bede,  forced  Marian  and  George  Lewes  to 
take  the  action  they  had  for  so  long  avoided.  To  refute  his 
claims,  they  chose  to  reveal  Marian  Evans  Lewes  as  the  true 
"George  Eliot,"  author  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and  Adam 
Bede  (published  in  February  of  1B59) , yet  only  to  a select 
group  of  friends.  Her  true  identity  had  been  revealed  to 
John  Blackwood  a little  over  a year  before  she  chose  to  tell 
her  friends  in  London — the  Brays  and  Sara  Hennell — in  June, 
1859.  They  perhaps  chose  to  reveal  the  secret  to  Blackwood 
to  make  business  correspondences  easier;  Lewes  was  no  longer 
required  to  serve  as  an  intercessor  or  the  spokesperson  for 
his  "clerical  friend,"  though  he  did  on  ocassion  correspond 
with  Blackwood  on  Marian's  behalf  even  after  the  identity 
was  revealed.  Having  revealed  her  true  identity  to  Sara  and 
Charles  Bray  and  Sara  Hennell,  she  still  expressed  a desire 
to  keep  her  identity  as  much  an  uncertainty  as  it  had 
previously  been.  The  direct  connection  between  Marian  Evans 
Lewes  and  George  Eliot  seemed  to  be  one  which  she  desired  to 
avoid.  It  appears  that  Marian  Evans  Lewes  did  not  wish 
"George  Eliot"  to  be  tied  down  to  one  specific  identity, 


even  after  she  had  established  herself  as  a well  received, 
popular  writer  of  fiction.  In  the  following  letter  to  the 
Brays  and  Sara  Hennell,  she  makes  a point  of  telling  them 
that  there  is  no  "absolute  authority"  or  certainty  behind 
her  acknowledgement  of  authorship;  in  fact  the  tone  of  the 
letter  reveals  that  she  would  rather  have  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  question  of  authorship  than  to  be  perceived 
as  solely  responsible  for  having  written  the  works  since  she 
anticipates  that  other  authors — perhaps  more  like  Liggins — 
will  come  forward  and  claim  co-authorship. 

As  for  the  incognito — things  must  take  their 
course.  We  can't  help  people  saying  now  that 
the  books  are  mine,  but  the  one  point  to  secure 
is  that  we  and  our  friends  make  no  categorical 
statement  which  can  be  taken  as  absolute 
authority.  As  soon  as  the  Liggins 
falsehood  is  annihilated  of  course  there  will 
be  twenty  new  ones  in  its  place;  and  one  of  the 
first  will  be  that  I was  not  the  sole  author.  The 
only  safe  thing  for  mv  mind's  health  is  to  shut  my 
ears  and  go  on  with  rov  work.  ( Letters  III  99 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  who  "George  Eliot"  was,  was 
as  illusive  as  ever,  and  Marian  Lewes  wanted  to  keep  it  that 
way.  I contend  that  part  of  the  reason  she  wanted  "George 
Eliot"  to  be  unidentified  is  that  she  wanted  to  be  free  to 


Bede,  authentic 


characters  as  what  they  were,  not  as  images  of  their  author. 
Only  thus,  she  may  have  believed,  could  she  continue  the 
larger  portrait  of  English  country  life  which  she  had 
planned. 

She  also  had  various  pragmatic  reasons  for  wanting  the 
incognito  to  stick;  the  "George  Eliot"  mask  protected  her 
from  her  sensitivity  to  criticism,  allowed  her  to  write  more 
freely  (without  the  pressures  of  the  traditional 
expectations  and  prejudices  attached  to  the  Victorian  male 
(or  female)  reading  a "silly"  woman's  novel,  and  offered  her 
the  space  in  which  to  explore  both  the  masculine  and 
feminine  points  of  view.  But  she  did  not  wish  to  deny  her 
pseudonym  any  more  than  she  wished  to  claim  and  limit  it. 

When,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  publication  of 
her  next  novel.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  she  learned  that  the 
Blackwood  publishers  wanted  to  serialize  her  work  in  the 
Magazine  without  a name  attached  to  it,  she  objected  to  the 
publishers'  exploiting  the  uncertainty  of  "George  Eliot." 
They  presented  this  idea  to  her  in  the  form  of  an 
“experiment"  which  would  show  them  whether  the  other 
publishers  could  recognize  her  work  without  a name  attached 
to  it.  They  also  wanted  to  shock  the  other  publishers,  who, 
as  they  saw  it,  would  never  even  imagine  that  another 
publisher  would  do  something  as  outrageous  as  printing  the 
great  "George  Eliot's"  words  without  her  name.  In  a letter 


to  Marian  Lewes,  William  Blackwood  tells  her  his  reasons: 
"nothing  equals  the  excitement  of  uncertainty,"  and  "it 
would  be  great  fun  to  watch  the  speculation  as  to  the 
author's  life"  (Letters  XXX  161).  Vet  Marian,  feeling 
exploited,  refused.  Though  she  had  felt  quite  comfortable 
with  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  name  "George  Eliot," 


e did  n 


n experiment  i 
he  reaction  of 


n gaging  the  curiosity  of  the  reading  public, 
other  publishers,  or  the  general  popularity 
of  the  work.  Furthermore,  the  tactic  appeared  to  be  more  a 
game  than  anything,  a chance  for  the  Blackwoods  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  could  fool  the  other  publishers  in  town 
by  printing  the  words  of  the  "famous"  George  Eliot,  without 
the  name.  They  also  seemed  to  want  to  prove  that  they  could 
get  the  quality  of  the  art  while  ignoring  the  name  of  the 
artist.  Blackwood  writes:  "The  style  would  be  to  me  easily 
recognizable  but  no  one,  especially  of  the  puffing  writing 
and  publishing  order,  would  suppose  that  we  would  throw  away 
such  an  advantage  as  putting  the  magic  words  by  George  Eliot 
at  the  head  of  a series  of  papers"  (161) . The  implication 
here  is  that  they  are  much  more  interested  in  the  intrigue 
of  the  enigmatic  George  Eliot  than  they  are  in  her  actual 
work.  The  uncertainty  of  the  identity,  which  she  had 
flourished  under  before,  was  now  being  exploited. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  did  become  serialized — this  was 


first  serialized  publicatic 


appeared  under  the 


name  "George  Eliot,"  as  did  all  of  her  subsequent  novels. 
The  incident  nearly  caused  the  Blackwood  publishers  to  lose 
one  of  their  best  selling  authors.  Only  one  other  time  was 
there  contention  concerning  the  use  of  the  name  "George 
Eliot,"  and  this  occurred — only  covertly — when  Marian  Lewes 
wrote  "The  Lifted  Veil,"  the  theme  of  which  was  a 
recognizable  allegory  of  her  desire  to  lift  the  veil,  or  hei 
pseudonym,  which  was  hiding  th* 

The  question  of  "George  I 
at  the  time  of  the  publication 
the  London  literary  world  and  1 
fed  gossip  concerning  the  matte 

Blackwood's  friend  Mr.  Simpson, 
perhaps,  two  different  opinions  concerning  the  author's 
gender,  based  primarily  on  the  author's  knowledge  of  Adam's 
occupation.  Pirst,  he  comments  that  "the  writer  must  have 
been  bred  to  the  business  [of  carpentry] , " which  clearly 
suggests,  considering  the  historical  setting,  that  he 
believes  that  the  writer  is  in  fact  a male.  The  second  pari 
of  his  comment  is  not  quite  so  clear:  "....or  at  all  events 
passed  a great  deal  of  time  in  the  workshop  listening  to  thi 
men":  in  fact,  it  may  suggest  that  he  believes  that  the 
writer  was  a woman  who  spent  her  time  listening  to  the  men 
in  the  carpenter's  shop,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  also 
suggest  that  he  believes  that  the  male  writer's  occupation 


lot's"  gender,  particularly 
: Adam  Bede,  intrigued  both 
: reading  public,  which  was 
through  the  editorials  in 
: the  observations  made  by 
le  can  see  that  they  suggest 


was  not  carpentry,  but  that  he,  perhaps  as  a younger  boy, 
spent  much  time  in  the  workshop.  Clearly  impressed  by  the 
author's  familiarity  with  and  realistic  portrayal  of  a 
carpenter's  life,  Mr.  Simpson's  observations  allow  us  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  occupational  status  and  gender  of 
the  narrator  as  well.  The  narrator  of  this  novel  has,  out 
of  friendship,  a sympathetic  connection  with  Adam,  which,  I 
believe,  is  a much  more  human  coonnection  than  we  have  seen 
previously  in  the  Scenes . Whether  the  n 

life,  or  to  understand  his  point  of  view  by  claiming 
affinity  with  or  special  knowledge  of  his  occupation, 

"he"  does  in  "Amos  Barton")  or  even  to  use  his  or  her 


relationship  with  the  hero  to  offer  commentary  on  the  sorry 
conditions  of  women's  education  and  the  senselessness  of 
church  rites  (as  "he"  does  in  "Janet's  Repentance"). 

Instead,  the  narrator  claims  the  most  intimate  type  of 
relationship  with  the  hero,  and  that  is  simple  friendship. 

No  longer  constrained  by  the  mask  of  the  clerical  or  church 
member  narrative  that  confined  her  to  the  setting,  the 
actions,  and  the  people  of  the  church  in  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life.  Eliot's  larger  canvas  allowed  her  to  release  some  of 
the  authority  and  unique  knowledge  the  narrator  had  over  the 
heroes  and  enabled  her  to  concentrate  instead  on  creating  a 
simple  human  affinity  between  the  two. 


George  Eliot  persona  enabled  Marian 


t we  must  keep  in  mind 

e time.  This  time,  the  narrator 
t much  more  productively,  in  touc 
vel.  The  first  indication  we  ha\ 


unspecified  gender  m 


1 sympathetically. 


occupation  in  the  world  of  Adam  Bede  is  that  he  is  a writer 
and  a historian,  and  in  the  very  same  passage  he  makes 

ink  at  the  end  of  my  pen  I will  show  you  the  roomy  workshop 

of  Hayslope,  as  it  appeared  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1799M  (49;  ch.l).  In  chapter  12,  he 
also  refers  to  himself  as  a "judicious  historian”  who 
abstains  from  narrating  in  detail  the  ugly  events  and  strong 
language  which  ensued  between  Arthur  Donnithorne  and  his 
servant  John  when  he  had  to  be  told  that  his  favorite  horse 


had  become  lame  (172). 

Nevertheless,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  smells  of  the  carpenter's  workshop,  we  are  apt 
to  believe  that  the  narrator  is  a carpenter  himself,  though 

the  narrator's  position  in  the  Hayslope  community  is  that  he 
was  a friend  of  Adam's,  most  likely  a young  friend,  who 
gathered  information  from  Adam  concerning  the  community's 
opinions  on  particular  people  and  events  in  order  to  write 


particular  sense  of  authority  over  Adam.  Diane  Sadof f , 


in  all  her  works,  "[render  to]  storytelling  its  authority" 
(109) . She  points  out  that  while  Adam  is  the  original 
speaker,  it  is  the  male  narrator  who  responds  in  his  own 
voice.  She  also  examines  the  narrator's  relationship  to 
Adam,  for  they  are  both  storytellers  in  a sense;  the  young 
narrator  is  hearing  the  story  of  passion  and  murder  from  a 

telling  us  the  story  that  Adam  Bede  told  him.  She  also 
attributes  the  masculine  authority  which  Adam  has  to  the 


tact  that  he  Is,  in  relation  to  the  time  he  is  telling  the 
narrator  the  story — a father,  older  and  wiser  than  the  young 
narrator  himself.  (Adam  and  Dinah  at  the  end  of  the  novel 
have  had  two  children.)  The  precedence  of  the  narrator, 
according  to  Sadoff,  depends  upon  "(Adam's)  masculine  memory 
for  the  substance  of  recounting  his  conversation"; 
therefore,  "this  narrator  acguires  the  authority  of 
storytellers  because  he  heard  this  story  from  a father" 

(110;  ch.5) . Both  the  first-hand  narrator  (Eliot)  and  the 
second-hand  narrator  (Adam)  have  authority  in  the  narrative 
because  of  their  gender,  according  to  Sadoff.  I contend, 
however,  that  authority  is  rendered  neither  to  Adam  nor  to 
the  narrator,  whose  gender  is  unspecified;  rather,  the  true 
"authority"  lies  in  the  relationship  itself. 

Though  sympathetic  in  "his"  bond  of  friendship  with 
Adam,  the  narrator  also  reveals  a slightly  critical  bond 
between  himself  and  Adam.  This  is  a very  different  kind  of 
sympathy  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  Scenes  of  Clerical 

sympathetically  intercede  for  the  suffering  hero,  or  for 
those  who  cannot  express  sympathy  at  all.  An  example  of 

trying  to  understand  Adam's  weakness  for  Hetty.  He  does  not 
know,  but  attempts  to  understand  why  Adam  attributes 
"imaginary  virtues  to  her"  when  he  knows  that  she  is 
actually  in  love  with  Arthur  Donnithome. 


rule,  sensible 


Call  in  love  with  the  most  sensible  women  of  their 
acquaintance,  see  through  all  the  petty  deceits  of 
coquettish  beauty,  never  imagine  themselves  loved 
when  they  are  not  loved,  cease  loving  on  all 
proper  occasions,  and  marry  the  woman  most  fitted 
for  them  in  every  respect.  (399;  ch.33) 

Noting  that  "my  friend  Adam”  is  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
this  is  the  second  and  last  time  the  narrator  refers  to  him 
by  name.  Moreover,  the  passage  indicates  that  not  only  a 
sympathetic,  understanding  bond  exists  between  the  two 
friends,  but  also  that  this  is  a male  bond,  that  is,  that 
they  share  a mutual  understanding  of  the  difficulties  men 
have  when  they  are  in  love  with  women,  whether  or  not  they 
are  men  together,  the  reader  is  not  embarrassed  by  a clearly 
feminine  point  of  view;  thus  Eliot's  narrator  is  free  to 
tackle  more  directly  those  themes  of  romantic  love,  which 
would  have  had  to  be  more  obliquely  handled  by  a clerical 
narrator  or  one  gendered  as  clearly  female. 

Dinah  Morris:  The  Public  and  Private  Spheres  of  the  Female 

Dinah  Morris  is  the  first  and  last  female  clerical 
figure  to  appear  in  George  Eliot's  fiction.  Though  the 
context  for  this  clerical  role  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  Scenes . (Dinah  is  not  a preacher  who  works  for  or  is 
attached  to  one  particular  parish) , her  clerical  role  raises 


important  questions.  First,  we  must  consider  her  gender  and 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  her  gender  is  an  issue  as  it 
pertains  to  her  chosen  profession.  Certainly,  Eliot  shows 
how  very  talented  Dinah  is  as  a preacher.  We  hear,  for 
example,  the  eloquence  of  and  the  command  with  which  she 

way  in  which  she  reaches  several  of  her  listeners  that  very 
day  (ch.  2) . And  though  the  nature  of  her  professional 
ministerial  work  does  not  tie  her  to  only  one  particular 

novel  when  she  is  forced  to  give  up  public  preaching  or 
other  values  dear  to  her,  including  her  denomination,  does 
serve  people  within  the  context  of  a very  specified  role; 
that  is,  throughout  the  novel  Eliot  endows  her  with  a very 
professional  role.  She  has  a named  position;  she  is  a 
public  preacher  and  then  a preacher  in  a private  setting, 
one  who  in  both  instances  has  specific  places  at  which  to 
work  and  specific  people  and  groups  of  people  with  whom  to 


At  the  same  time  that  she  is  publicly  proclaiming  the 
Gospel,  Eliot  involves  Dinah  in  the  more  private  sphere  of 
preaching  as  well.  The  nature  of  her  private  work  is  more 
random  than  in  the  public  sphere  for  she  often  does  not  know 


continues  to  show  her  working 
private  spheres,  I will  argue 


the  public  and  the 
the  example  of 


with 


Dinah,  Eliot  is  valorizing  the  private  sphere  of  religious 
teaching  over  the  public  sphere.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
reflect  upon  Dinah's  gender  and  her  ability  as  a woman  to 
serve  as  an  effective  minister;  indeed,  Dinah  is  the  most 
visible  and  most  effective  public  clerical  figure  of  Eliot's 
early  works.  Nevertheless,  we  see,  with  the  end  of  the 
novel  when  Dinah  marries,  leaves  public  preaching,  and 
decides  to  use  her  religious  training  to  reach  people  in  the 
private  sphere,  that  she  has  learned  to  practice,  quite 
successfully,  Eliot's  "Religion  of  Humanity,"  which  can  only 
be  practiced  successfully,  whether  one  is  male  or  female,  in 
the  private  sphere.  With  this  last  clerical  figure  of  the 
early  works  then,  we  see  that,  for  Eliot,  only  in  the 
private  sphere  can  any  meaningful  religious  teaching 
successfully  occur.  I shall  examine  Adam  Bede's  Dinah  in 
light  of  Lacan's  theoretical  emphasis  upon  otherness  and 
also  in  light  of  Eliot's  emphasis  on  meaningful  religious 
teaching  occurring  in  the  private,  more  human  sphere.  We 
shall  see  then  how  Dinah  struggles  with  and  eventually 
acheives  an  understanding  of  her  own  personal  otherness  and 
finds  as  well  a suitable  sphere  for  her  talents.  In  the 
end,  I claim  that  she  acheives  a meaningful  ministry  which 
uses  that  otherness  in  a more  personal  and  private  religious 

Because  Dinah's  vocation  as  a public  preacher 
determines  the  dramatic  date  of  the  novel,  it  is  clearly  of 


great  importance  to  Eliot.  She  c 
specifically,  when  a branch  of  th 
differed  from  the  parent  church  i 
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included — among  these  differences — the  permission  for  women 
to  preach.  This  period  lasted  from  1729  to  1803.  Eliot 

Thus  Eliot's  choice  of  time  for  the  setting  of  Adam  Bede 
allows  the  feminine,  Dinah,  the  opportunity  to  do  a kind  of 
public  ministerial  work  designated  by  the  status  quo  as 
masculine.  Dinah  performs  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the 
clergymen  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life — she  preaches  the  same 
Gospel,  delivers  the  same  message — yet  physically  enacts  her 
clerical  duties  in  a very  different  way.  The  actual  setting 
of  Adam  Bede  then  contributes  much  to  the  efficacy  of 
Dinah's  work,  especially  as  we  examine  her  in  relation  to 
the  two  previous  clerical  figures,  Amos  Barton  and  Edgar 
Tryan,  who,  though  introducing  controversial  and  unfavorable 
ideas  and  practices  themselves,  work  within  churches  which 
are  much  more  established.  Dinah,  however,  is  associated 
with  and  personally  devoted  to  the  Methodist  society,  which, 
at  the  time,  was  controversial  in  its  progressive  reforms, 
and  in  its  allowing  women  to  publicly  preach,  outside  the 


the  Methodist  society,  founded  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley  to 
make  reforms  within  the  church  of  England,  and  to  spread  the 
Gospel  to  those  untouched  by  the  Established  church,  was  one 


of  the  few  which  permitted  women  to  proclaim  and  teach  their 
faith  in  public  places. 

Concerning  Dinah's  status  as  a public  preacher,  Eliot 
makes  the  issue  of  her  gender  quite  nebulous  by  emphasizing 
both  the  controversy  behind  her  style  of  preaching  as  well 
as  the  controversy  associated  with  her  gender.  Ironically 
however,  both  of  these  characteristics — her  style  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air  and  her  gender — allow  a much  wider 
range  of  people  to  hear  her.  And  as  the  listeners  discuss 
her  sermon  among  themselves,  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  characteristic  — her  gender  or 
the  way  in  which  she  had  delivered  her  message — was  more 
impressive  upon  her  listeners.  The  very  evangelical  style 
of  preaching  outdoors,  a style  which  is  controversial  in 
this  part  of  England  to  begin  with,  whether  the  preacher  is 
a male  or  a female,  is  associated  with  the  name  "Methodist." 
In  Hayslope  however,  the  name  "Methodist"  is  almost  always 
associated  with  Dinah,  a female  preacher  who  speaks  out  in 
the  open  air.  And  though  Seth  Bede  is  also  known  as  a 
"Methodist,"  and  is  distinguished  by  Hayslopians  as  such,  he 
is  not  a public  clerical  figure.  Dinah  is  publicly 
proclaiming  the  same  Biblical  messages  as  Amos  Barton  and 
Edgar  Tryan,  yet  in  a completely  different  setting,  in  her 


clerical  duties  she  performs  are  those  which  we  have  seen 
before,  that  is,  reaching  out  to  a variety  of  people  with  a 


variety  of  needs.  Clergymen  like  Amos  Barton  and  Edgar 
Tryan  either  attempted  to  perform  or  failed  at  such  duties. 
Yet  we  now  see  Dinah  performing  them  within  a much  larger 
scope.  These  duties  are  now  enhanced  and  enlarged  because 
Dinah,  working  as  a Methodist  preacher,  is  not  constrained 
by  the  confines  of  a church  building  and  a specific 
congregation.  The  very  physical  setting  for  her  preaching — 
in  the  open,  on  the  Green — is  indicative  of  her  larger 
scope.  This  freedom  enables  her  to  reach  people  wherever, 
whenever,  and  for  any  length  of  time  she  is  needed.  She 
can,  for  example,  leave  the  Poysers ' Hall  Farm  to  attend  to 
Lisbeth's  needs  after  her  husband's  death,  or  she  can  leave 
Stratford  to  attend  to  Hetty's  needs  at  the  prison  at 
Stoniton.  She  therefore  has  an  enlarged  opportunity  to 
perform  both  public  and  private  ministries. 

Eliot  helps  make  the  feminine  inclusive  by  giving  to  a 
woman  the  voice  to  spread  the  Word  of  God  in  public  and 
allowing  both  women  and  men  to  hear  it.  But  her  interest  in 
inclusiveness  is  not  restricted  to  issues  of  gender.  Though 
there  is  much  controversy  surrounding  Dinah's  preaching  on 
the  Hayslope  Green,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  whether  it  is 
her  gender  or  her  style  of  preaching  which  affects  her 
listeners  the  most.  Those  who  come  to  hear  Dinah  speak  in  a 
public  setting  appear  to  be  drawn  to  her  because  of  her 
style  of  preaching  and  because  of  what  she  is  saying;  that 
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shall  see,  all  have  different  reasons  for  coming.  Mr 
Casson,  who  later  makes  negative  comments  about  Dinah's 
Methodist  style  of  preaching,  not  her  gender,  tells  the 
stranger  who  has  come  to  listen  that  most  of  the  Methodists 
on  the  Green,  both  male  and  female,  come  from  Treddleston,  a 
nearby  town — "That's  where  our  people  gets  it  from,"  he  says 
(60;  ch.2).  Though  he  does  not  clarify  how  many  Methodist 
men  come  from  Treddleston,  he  does  make  a point  of  telling 
the  stranger  that  the  number  of  male  Methodists  in  Hayslope 
is  very  low.  "There's  only  two  men  of  'em  in  all  Hayslope; 
that's  Mill  Maskery,  the  wheelwright,  and  Seth  Bede,  a young 
man  that  works  at  the  carpenterin'"  (60;  ch.2).  Mr  casson's 
observations  appear  to  have  much  to  do  with  his  own  quandary 
concerning  the  presence  of  Methodism  in  his  town,  rather 
than  his  concern  that  a woman  is  preaching. 

Many  women  are  intrigued  by  Dinah's  public  message  and 
because  most  of  the  people  waiting  on  the  Green  are  women, 
we  see  that  her  ministry  to  them  is  not  solely  confined  to 
personal  confrontations  such  as  those  with  Lisbeth  Bede,  Mrs 
Poyser,  and  Hetty.  There  is  a bonding  of  sorts  and  a sense 
of  inclusion  among  those  women  actually  waiting — in 


to  hear  what  Dinah  has  to  say.  The  laborers  who  passively 
watch  are  all  men,  enthralled  by  the  "quaker-like  costume" 
and  the  "odd  deportment  of  the  female  Methodists"  (64; 
ch.2),  thus,  the  men  curiously  watch  as  the  feminine  becomes 
an  active  and  public  part  of  a predominately  masculine 
arena.  On  the  first  occasion  in  the  novel  in  which  Eliot 
represents  Dinah's  preaching,  the  only  member  visibly  and 
actively  affected  by  her  words  is  a woman,  Bessy  Cranage, 
who  feels  Dinah's  message  concerning  sinful,  worldly  ways  so 
strongly  that  she  tears  her  large  earrings  off  and,  sobbing, 

softened  nature — "[it  struck]  him  as  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle"  (75;  ch.2) — reveals  that  the  power  of  Dinah's 
public  preaching  is  taken  seriously  by  a male  as  well.  Her 
ministry,  then,  cannot  exclusively  be  considered  a female 
phenomenon,  for  her  work  affects  both  Seth  and  Adam  Bede,  as 
well  as  Mr  Irwine,  the  rector. 

Besides  associating  the  name  "Methodist"  with  a female 
preacher  and  a primarily  female  gathering,  Eliot  also  shows 
how  the  women's  names  themselves  are  tailored  to  have  an 
association  with  parts  of  the  personal  names  of  other  men 
and  women,  fathers  and  cousins  in  the  family.  That  which  is 
feminine  then  becomes  a part  of  the  formerly  all  masculine 
status  quo,  which  is  exactly  what  we  see  happening  with 
Dinah  Morris  as  she  becomes  a part  of  the  more  public  world 
hitherto  belonging  solely  to  the  likes  of  Amos  Barton  and 


Edgar  Try  an.  This  changing  of  the  status  quo  is  exemplified 
by  the  way  in  which  one  family  shares  parts  of  both 
masculine  and  feminine  names  to  make  one  name.  For  example, 
Bessy  cranage  herself,  "the  blacksmith's  buxom  daughter,"  is 
known  to  her  neighbors  as  "Chad's  Bess,"  in  distinction  to 
Timothy's  Bess,  Bessy's  cousin  and  "namesake"  (64;  ch.2) . 
Timothy's  Bess,  then,  has  a part  of  Bessy  Cranage's  name. 

To  be  someone's  namesake  is  very  important  to  this 
particular  family,  and  these  names  do  not  suggest  male 
ownership  or  male  dominance  of  any  kind.  The  masculine  part 

do  with  "retaining  [their]  maiden  appellation"  (64;  ch.2); 
that  is,  retaining  part  of  their  father's  name.  This 

the  condition  of  women;  the  public  status  quo  is  being 
shared  now,  not  infiltrated  by  either  women  or  men.  We  see, 
for  example,  that  Timothy's  Bess's  child,  though  a male, 
receives  a part  of  her  name;  he  is  named  Timothy's  Bess's 


Ben,  which  retains  affectionately  for  Ben  both  a part  of  his 
mother's  name  and  a part  of  his  grandfather's  name  as  well. 
This  affectionate  naming  process  reminds  us  of  Marian  Lewes' 
own  reasons  for  choosing  "George  Eliot"  as  her  pen  name,  for 
she  claimed  that  she  chose  "George,"  only  part  of  the  name, 
out  of  respect  and  affection  for  George  Henry  Lewes.  The 
Methodist  women  retain  their  membership  in  this  community  of 


of  the  working  people  of  Hayslope.  Moreover,  the  workers' 
commentary  might  be  seen  as  being  more  open  than  the  gentry 
clas  to  including  a more  feminine  status  quo.  Amos 

Barton  and  Edgar  Tryan  of  Eliot's  previous  works  could  not 
ignore  that  class.  Dinah  Morris,  however,  is  a clerical 
figure  who,  working  in  the  open,  away  from  the  established 
church,  is  free  from  the  direct  congregational  tensions 
which  we  saw  in  both  Shepperton  and  Milby  churches.  Gossip 
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Whether  her  controversial  gender  overshadows  her 
controversial  style  of  preaching,  or  vice  versa,  appears  t 
depend  on  the  opinions  of  individual  Hayslopians. 

We  see,  for  example,  that  Mr  Casson  of  Hayslope  make 
the  connection  between  "Methodist"  preacher  and  "female" 
preacher  when  he  tells  the  stranger  who  has  inquired  about 
"stir"  on  the  Green:  "It's  a Methodis'  preaching,  sir:  it 
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Green"  (59;  ch.2).  Mr  Casson's  observation  suggests  that 
the  gender  of  the  preacher  is  understood  if  the  style  of 
preaching  is  understood,  and  most  people  in  the  community, 
though  not  the  stranger,  would  recognize  that  connection. 

As  his  dialogue  with  the  stranger  continues,  we  recognize  Mr 
Casson's  opinions  concerning  this  type  of  preaching,  though 
it  is  not  clear  that  his  derogatory  comments  have  anything 
to  do  with  Dinah's  gender. 

She's  own  niece  to  Poyser's  wife,  an  they'll  be 
fine  an'  vexed  at  her  for  making  a fool  of  herself 
i'  that  way.  But  I've  heard  as  there's  no  holding 
these  Methodisses  when  the  maggit's  once  got  i' 
their  head:  many  of  'em  go  stark  starin'  mad  wi' 
their  religion.  (60;  ch.2) 

Whether  Dinah  is  a male  or  a female,  it  appears  that  Mr 
Casson  dislikes  the  style  of  preaching  much  more  than  he 
dislikes  the  fact  that  a woman  is  preaching  in  the  first 

Another  member  of  Hayslope  who  comments  on  Dinah's 
preaching  is  Wiry  Ben.  More  blatant  in  his  observations 
concerning  her  gender,  he  associates  the  pleasant  physical 
appearance  of  the  preacher  with  the  efficacy  of  the 
preacher's  message,  suggesting  that  people  will  want  to 
listen  to  a pretty  preacher.  "I'll  stick  up  for  the  pretty 
women  preachin' ; I know  they'd  persuade  me  over  a deal 


message  itself,  implying  that  being  "persuaded"  by  a woman's 
preaching — using  Seth's  relationship  with  Dinah  as  an 
example — merely  offers  the  male  listener  the  opportunity  to 
court  that  woman.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I turn  Methody 
afore  the  night's  out,  an  begin  to  coort  the  preacher,  like 
Seth  Bede"  (65;  ch.2).  Eliot  shows  then  that  being  a female 

consequences,  but  does  not  present  the  problem  as 
exclusively  a form  of  sexism  which  overlooks  the  woman's 
talents  because  of  her  physical  appearance. 

Dinah's  own  aunt  and  uncle,  the  Poysers,  also  voice 
strong  opinions  concerning  her  preaching.  Mrs  Poyser,  in 
particular,  voices  her  opinion  on  two  counts.  First,  she 
sees  Dinah's  preaching  as  a hindrance  to  her  maintaining  her 
feminine  status  quo,  that  is,  the  possibility  of  her  more 
natural,  more  acceptable  role  as  a wife  with  a family.  Mrs 
Poyser  tells  her:  "You  might  get  married  to  some  decent  man, 
and  there'd  be  plenty  ready  to  have  you,  if  you'd  only  leave 
off  that  preaching"  (122;  ch.2).  Mrs  Poyser  also  seems  to 
object  to  Dinah's  preaching  as  a lifestyle  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  not  a practical  way  to  spend  one's  life.  In  the 
following  quotation,  she  does  not  designate  a gender  when 
she  refers  to  "everybody";  indeed,  she  seems  to  be  voicing 
her  opinions  about  the  style  of  Methodist  preachers,  in 
general,  who  devote  their  life  to  preaching  and  who  give  up 
the  chance  to  have  a family,  as  much  as  she  is  chastising 


Dinah  for  making  that  choice  herself. 

If  everybody  was  to  do  like  you,  the  world  must 
come  to  a standstill. .. . everybody 'ud  be  wanting 
bread  made  o'  tail  ends,  and  everybody 'ud  be 
running  after  everybody  else  to  preach  to  'em, 
instead  o'  bringing  up  their  families,  and  laying 

Mrs  Poysers's  final  comment  in  this  argument  is  that 
Dinah's  preaching  in  public  is  a disgrace  to  the  family.  It 
is  difficult  to  discern  whether  this  comment  has  more  to  do 
with  Dinah's  gender  or  with  her  style  of  preaching,  but  it 
is  a direct  comment  on  the  way  Mrs  poyser  believes  Dinah 
should  be  leading  her  life.  As  Arthur  Donnithorne  and  Mr 
Irvine  the  rector  approach  the  Hall  Farm,  Mrs  Poyser  is 
convinced  that  they  have  come  to  complain  about  her 
preaching  on  the  Green  and  tells  Dinah  that  she  will  have  to 
handle  this,  that  she  has  said  enough  already  about  her 
"bringing  such  disgrace  upo'  [her]  uncle's  family" (122; 
ch.6).  While  Mrs  Poyser  is  quick  to  complain  about  the 
public  embarrassment  she  feels  on  Dinah's  account,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  she  enjoys  the  benefits  of  Dinah's 
more  personal  ministerial  work  at  home.  After  they  leave, 
Mrs  Poyser  is  surprised  to  find  that  Dinah's  conversation 
with  Mr  Irvine  was  "pleasant,"  and  that  he — the  threatened 
representative  of  the  masculine  status  quo — did  not  "scold" 
her  for  preaching  (139;  ch.8).  Even  this  she  attributes  to 


his  style  or  his  wa 


h people  as  a rector,  claiming  that 
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a proper  clerical  leader,  and  represents  for  her  an  example 
of  the  comfortable  clerical  status  quo. 

Mr  Irvine,  an  established  religious  leader  who  does 
not  threaten  the  established  status  quo,  questions  Dinah's 
choice  of  vocations  in  a way  that  reveals  his  curiosity  and 
intrigue  about  her  public  ministry.  His  questioning  of  her, 
however,  is  based  upon  the  similarities  they  share,  and  not 
on  any  judgmental  opinions  about  such  a choice,  or  about 
what  Dinah  is  "supposed"  to  do.  Mr  Irwine's  questions 
concerning  Dinah's  choice  have  much  to  do  with  his  desire  to 
have  an  understanding  of  her  motivation  for  choosing  this 
lifestyle.  Some  questions  directly  address  her  gender, 
others  do  not,  yet  all  have  much  more  to  do  with  his  desire 
to  know  what  her  own  personal  spiritual  foundation  was,  a 
curiosity  which  is  apparently  based  on  the  similarities  in 
occupation  they  share.  He  asks,  for  example,  how  she  first 
"came  to  think  of  preaching?"  (135;  ch.8).  In  a reply  which 
is  very  much  in  line  with  Dinah's  character  as  well  as  her 
preaching  style,  she  tells  the  story  of  her  own  personal 
feelings  about  her  faith  and  her  God.  "It  seems  as  if  I 
could  sit  silent  all  day  long  with  the  thought  of  God 
overflowing  my  soul"  (135;  ch.8).  Mr  Irwine  asks  more 
specifically,  apparently  out  of  his  own  need  to  understand 


what  exactly  it  is  that  attracts  Dinah  to  this  style  of 
preaching,  the  particulars  of  the  very  day  on  which  she 
began  to  preach(135) . Dinah  shares  those  with  him  as  well, 
relating  the  experience  of  how  she  took  over  one  day  for  an 
older  man,  "brother  Marlowe,"  who  was  to  preach  to  the  poor, 
but  suddenly  fell  ill.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr 
Irwine  does  not  share  with  Dinah  any  reasons  for  his  own 
choice  to  enter  this  same,  or  at  least  very  similar 
vocation. 

The  odd  number  of  references  which  Mr  Irwine  does  make 
to  her  gender,  I believe,  reveal  his  attempt  to  understand 
her  position,  knowing  himself  the  difficulties  she  must 

sharing  on  Mr  Irwine ' s side,  thus,  we  cannot  see  this  as  a 
two-way,  sympathetic  relationship,  as  we  saw,  for  example, 
between  the  clerical  narrator  and  Amos  in  "The  Sad  Fortunes 
of  Amos  Barton."  Dinah  is  the  only  party  who  is  sharing. 
First,  he  wishes  to  know  clearly  that  the  Methodists  support 
women  preaching.  Using  a rhetorical  question,  designed  that 
he  might  gain  more  insight,  he  asks:  "Your  Society 

sanctions  women's  preaching,  then?" (134;  ch.8).  Her 
response  indicates  that  she  understands  his  curiosity.  She 
does  not  answer  defensively  in  support  of  women,  but  her 
answer  does  reveal  that  she  does  not  favor  men  defining  the 
work  she  does,  particularly  when  it  is  God's  spirit,  not 
man's,  calling.  We  see  in  the  following  passage  that  she 


believes  in  the  supremacy  of  God,  who  chooses  those  who 
serve  Him  regardless  of  their  gender,  over  the  supremacy  of 
(human)  men  on  the  Council  of  Methodist  preaching  who  do. 

I understand  there's  been  voices  raised  against  it 

their  counsel  will  come  to  nought.  It  isn't  for 
men  to  make  channels  for  God's  Spirit,  as  they 


Perhaps  because  he  is  trying  t 
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fancy  themselves  channels  for  God's  Spirit  and  are 
quite  mistaken,  so  that  they  set  about  a work  for 
which  they  are  unfit,  and  bring  holy  things  into 
contempt?.  (134;  ch.B) 

Dinah  answers  this  question — in  terms  of  addressing  the 
issue  of  gender — as  cryptically  as  Mr  Irwine  asked  it. 
"There's  a very  strict  order  kept  among  us,  and  the  brethren 
and  sisters  watch  for  each  other's  souls  as  they  that  must 
give  account"  (134;  ch.B  emphasis  mine).  Though  both  refer 
to  each  gender  in  this  exchange,  Mr  Irwine's  underlying 
intention  is  to  force  Dinah  to  "own  up"  to  the  difficulties 
which  arise  due  to  the  combination  of  her  vocation  and  her 


gender.  Dinah's  response  does  not  exclusively  excuse  the 
women  or  the  men  from  wrongdoing,  nor  does  it  extol  the 
virtues  of  one  over  the  other.  What  it  does  do  is  give 
equal  accountability  to  each  gender. 

Having  resigned  himself  to  Dinah's  genuine  commitment 
to  and  faithfulness  towards  her  vocation,  and  having  heard 
the  story  of  her  devotion,  Mr  Irwine,  who  at  this  point  was 
“deeply  interested"  (136;  ch.8)  by  her,  chooses  to  ask  her 
the  most  direct  question  concerning  her  gender  and  her  work, 
for  he  questions  specifically  the  “embarrassment"  she  might 
feel  from  having  young  men  admire  her  beauty.  “And  you 
never  feel  any  embarrassment  from  the  sense  of  your  youth — 
that  you  are  a lovely  young  woman  on  whom  men's  eyes  are 
fixed?"  (136;  ch.8).  He  suggests  here  that  the 
"embarrassment"  he  is  referring  to  is  her  beauty,  and  that 
it  may  be  a distraction  and  most  likely  a hindrance  to  the 
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The  reason,  perhaps,  that  Mr  Irwine  considers  her  work 
an  embarrassment  has  more  to  do  with  his  professional 
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In  denying  that  looks,  that  is,  the  impressions  her 
listeners  receive — are  important,  while  acts  and  speech-acts 
are  acceptable,  Dinah  makes  a serious  error.  She  places  too 
much  importance  on  her  validity  as  a spiritual  leader  and 
overlooks  the  reality  of  the  public's  perception  of  herself; 
that  is,  of  her  physical  youth  and  beauty.  Even  with 
Dinah's  fault  of  overlooking  her  audience's  reception  of 
every  aspect  of  her  preaching,  that  not  only  the  content  of 


what  she  is  saying  will  be  evaluated  and  judged,  but  the 
fact  that  the  female  body  which  speaks  it  may  overshadow 
that  very  content,  Hr  Irvine  comes  to  respect  her  dedication 
and  determination  to  overcome  such  obstacles.  At  the  end  of 
their  discussion,  Mr  Irwine  recognizes  that  Dinah  has  both  a 
stubborn  self-importance  about  her  work  as  well  as  a sincere 
desire  to  do  work  which  is  most  natural  for  her.  And  this 
desire  he  sees  as  most  admirable,  for  he  recognizes  that 
Dinah's  God-given  talents  should  not  be  questioned  or 
evaluated  as  a sign  of  her  own  feeling  of  self-importance. 

He  thinks  to  himself:  "He  must  be  a miserable  prig  who  would 
act  the  pedagogue  here:  one  might  as  well  go  lecture  the 
trees  for  growing  in  their  own  shape"  (136;  ch.8) . With 

professional  level,  inquiring  about  her  opinion  of  her 
audience  on  the  Green.  Dinah  may  have  an  illusory 
perception  of  the  way  in  which  her  gender  is  perceived  as 
she  works,  yet  even  a male  preacher  can  recognize  her 
dedication  to  her  work,  her  natural  talent  for  her  work,  and 
her  conviction  that  she  can  do  her  work  well  in  spite  of  her 

When  working  privately  with  people,  Dinah  is  an 
imposing  presence;  in  any  given  situation,  she  often  appears 
to  be  in  control,  to  be  the  offerer,  not  the  receiver  of 
either  sympathy  or  happiness.  Like  Edgar  Tryan,  she  appears 
to  have  a problem  accepting  as  her  own  the  happiness  which 


Bede  that  she  desires  to  live  and  die  without  a husband  or 
children,  she  explains:  "I  seem  to  have  no  room  in  my  soul 
Cor  wants  and  fears  of  my  own,  it  has  pleased  God  to  fill  my 
heart  so  full  with  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  his  poor 
people1*  (80;  ch.3).  She  appears  to  enjoy  this  one-way 
relationship  because  it  offers  her  a sense  of  self- 
satisfying  accomplishment.  In  her  relationship  with  Hetty, 
for  example,  she  is  happy  that  Hetty  is  clinging  to  her,  but 
only  for  Hetty's  sake.  In  this  passage,  she  seems  to  be 
happier  that  Hetty  is  receiving  human  sympathy  and  feeling 
from  this  interchange,  but  does  not  acknowledge  that  she  is 
receiving  anything  from  Hetty  in  return.  Of  the  incident, 
she  tells  Adam:  "I  must  hasten  back  to  her,  for  it  is 
wonderful  how  she  clings  now,  and  was  not  willing  to  let  me 

affection  before,  but  now  tribulation  has  opened  her  heart" 
(502-503;  ch.46).  Her  emphasis  upon  giving  and  not  upon 
receiving  or  accepting  sympathy — joy,  sorrow,  or  even  pain — 
from  others  then  reveals  a sense  of  illusory  self 
sufficiency.  In  another  example,  we  see  that  the  hard- 
working Mrs  Poyser  is  justly  insulted  when  Dinah  tells  her 

Snowfield.  "It  is  needful  for  mv  own  soul  that  I should  go 
away  from  this  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  in  which  I have  all 
things  too  richly  to  enjoy"  (520;  ch.49  emphasis  mine).  Mrs 


Poyser  finds  Dinah's  explanation  difficult  to  swallow.  That 
Dinah  sees  this  life  as  one  of  "luxury"  is  an  indication 
that  she  does  not  recognize  the  difficult  financial 
situation  they  have  been  struggling  with  as  a part  of  her 
own  struggle.  By  emphasizing  her  need  for  her  own 
independent  and  self-denying  status,  she  is  denying  her  need 
for  meaningful  human  relationships.  In  other  words,  she  has 
difficulty  participating  in  the  otherness — the  personal 
sorrows,  the  personal  joys,  which  a relationship  with  the 

Eliot  leaves  Dinah  in  a controversial  and  precarious 

marry  Adam,  become  a mother,  and  leave  the  public  part  of 
her  ministry  behind,  Dinah  is  no  longer  a female  part  of  or 
a female  threat  to  the  masculine  status  quo.  Many  feminist 
interpretations  of  the  end  of  the  novel  see  Dinah's  choice 
as  an  easy  compromise,  regarding  it  as  her  giving  into  the 
patriarchal  society  which  governed  the  lives  of  Victorian 


this  way.  First,  many  argue  that  she 

by  marrying  and  having  children  as  she  has  been  expected  t 
do.  The  second  argument  is  that  she  chooses  to  give  up  he 
work  in  public  ministry. 

I believe  that  each  of  these  decisions  must  be 
examined  separately,  for  her  difficult  decision  to  marry  h 


little  to  do  with  her  leaving  public  preaching,  and  more  to 
do  with  her  concern  that  the  marriage  will  affect  her 
personal  devotion  to  God.  The  difficulty  of  her  decision, 
then,  has  to  do  with  the  private,  not  the  public  aspects  of 
her  faith.  We  see  that  her  apprehension  has  much  to  do  with 

of  loving  and  sharing  her  life  with  another.  In  the 
following  passage  it  appears  that  she  feels  she  can  only 
live  a life  loving  either  God  or  Adam;  thus,  she  refers  to  a 
"division"  within  her  heart,  a division  which  she  sees  as 
excluding.  "Since  my  affections  have  been  set  above  measure 

if  it  were  a division  in  my  heart"  (554;  ch.52).  After 
telling  Adam  that  she  must  take  some  time  away  from  him  to 
decide,  declaring  that  "We  must  submit  ourselves  entirely  to 
the  Divine  Will"  (554;  ch.52),  she  returns  to  him,  assured 


that  "it  is  the  Divine  Will"  (576;  ch.54)  that  they  be 
together.  Yet  this  time  she  is  affirmed  by  the  knowledge 


believes  that  her  life  with  Adam  will  enhance  her  devotion 
to  God.  Thus  we  see  in  Dinah's  decision  a desire  to 
maintain  her  spiritual  dedication  as  well  as  her  willingness 
to  kindle  a new  desire;  that  is,  to  share  a part  of  herself 
by  loving  another  human  being.  Thus,  the  "divided  life"  she 
refers  to  here  is  her  recognition  of  Adam  as  the  missing 
part  of  her  life,  a part,  which,  like  her  love  for  her  God, 


My  soul  is  so  knit  to  yours  that  it  is  but  a 

now  you  are  with  me,  and  I feel  that  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  the  same  love,  1 have  a fullness 
of  strength  to  bear  and  do  our  heavenly  Father's 
will,  that  I had  lost  before.  (576;  ch.54) . 

I believe  that  the  last  phrase,  which  refers  to  Dinah's 
"fullness  of  strength"  to  do  her  heavenly  Father's  will, 
reveals  that  she  now  recognizes  her  need  for  human 
relationships  in  addition  to  her  need  for  a Divine 
relationship  with  God. 


preaching  yet  still  retain  a part  of  it  by  visiting  people 
"a  bit  in  their  houses"  (583;  epilogue) — can  be  seen  as  an 


easy  compromise  if  we  look  at  it  from  Seth's  point  of  view. 
Seth  encourages  the  more  public  part  of  Dinah's  work,  the 
actual  preaching  to  people  outdoors.  Yet  Eliot  shows  that 
the  historical  restrictions  of  time  have  as  much  to  do  with 
Dinah's  choice  to  leave  preaching  as  her  own  personal 
choices  to  lead  a more  "typical"  woman's  life.  In  1803,  the 
conference  of  Methodist  Preaching  forbad  women  tp  preach. 
Seeing  Dinah  as  a maverick,  Seth  believes  she  should  have 
"left  the  Wesleyans  and  joined  a body  that'ud  put  no  bonds 
on  Christian  liberty"  (583;  epilogue).  Yet  even  this  move 
might  be  seen  as  a compromise  for  Dinah  herself,  since  she 


deeply  inspired  by  hearing  Wesley  himself  preach 


she  was  a young  girl  (68-9;  ch-2)  and  has  a deeply-rooted 
devotion  to  the  Methodist  denomination. 

Seen  from  Dinah  and  Adam's  point  of  view,  we  might 
interpret  Dinah's  choice  to  leave  public  ministry  as  one 
which  actually  does  reveal  her  as  a maverick  of  sorts  among 
women.  As  Adam  explains  Dinah's  decision  to  Seth  (and  it 
does  appear  to  be  Dinah's  own  decision,  for  Adam  suggests 


own  opinion:  "She  was  r 
Seth  (583;  epilogue),  t: 
left  public  preaching  s 


preachers  who  were  not  as  good,  who  were  actually  doing  the 
ministry  harm,  might  follow  her  example.  In  this  sense, 
Dinah  may  be  seen  as  a kind  of  heroine,  for  she  is  in 
essence  "weeding  out"  weak  female  preachers  who  are  giving 
the  Methodist  society  a bad  name.  According  to  Adam: 


preaching — they've  not  got  Dinah's  gift  nor  her 
sperrit;  and  she's  seen  that,  and  she  thought  it 
right  to  set  th'  example  o'  submitting,  for  she's 
not  held  from  other  sorts  o'  teaching. 

(583;  epilogue) 

Moreover,  this  decision  does  not  entirely  exclude 
Dinah  from  the  work  she  does  so  well.  Her  hand  is  still  in 
the  private  part  of  her  ministry,  the  part  of  ministry  which 


Eliot  herself  valorizes.  Eliot  also  suggests  that  there  is 
simply  too  much  definition  associated  with  Dinah's  work.  As 
a female  Methodist  preacher,  she  was  not  trying  to 
infiltrate  the  male  status  quo,  but  was  simply  trying  to  do 
her  own  work,  attempting  to  serve  her  God  without  the 
millstone  of  a defined  gender  pulling  her  down. 

Furthermore,  I believe  that  Eliot  is  making  her  own 
commentary  on  the  state  of  religios  teaching  in  general, 
with  the  example  of  Dinah,  she  tends  to  valorize  the  private 
sphere  of  religious  teaching,  with  its  emphasis  on  human  to 
human  relationships.  Having  left  the  public  sphere  of 
teaching,  Dinah  Can  now  concentrate  on  fuller,  richer  human 
connections. 

Hetty's  Mirrors.  Illusions,  and  the  obiet  a 

Eliot's  Hetty  Sorrel  exemplifies  the  vice  the 
Victorians  criticized  the  most;  that  is,  selish  egoism, 
particularly  egoism  which  involves  one's  beauty.  Lacan 
himself  claimed  that  the  function  of  the  ego  is  purely 
imaginary.  The  subject,  as  he  saw  it  in  Freud's  teachings, 
is  consciously  adjusting  to  its  social  environment  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  or  her  ego,  and  is  therefore  always 

by  the  subject's  quest  for  wholeness  or  unity,  is  imaginary, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  Lacan  theorized  that  human  quest  is 
based  upon  uncertainty  and  upon  rather  unstable 
tensions.  Lacan  claims  that  it  is  the  ego  which 


controls 


these  imaginary  quests.  Furthermore,  during  the  subject's 
childhood,  the  imaginary  relationship  the  child  has  with  his 
or  her  own  mirror  image  is  the  foundation  for  such  guests 

again  almost  anticipates  Lacan.  Eliot's  portrayal  of 
Hetty's  egoism  as  one  which  is  centered  on  mirrors  is 
strikingly  similar  to  Lacan's  theory  of  egoism  as  it  is 
expressed  in  "The  Mirror  Stage."  I will  claim  then 
that  Hetty's  ego  is  built  up  by  her  attempt  to  obtain  an 
imaginary  mastery  of  her  own  mirror  image.  We  shall  also 
see  how  Hetty  makes  her  mirror  image  her  own  subject  of 
certainty;  the  imaginary  vision  of  her  ideal  life  which  it 
offers  her,  I claim,  is  her  oblet  a. 

Hetty's  egoistic  self  image  is  not  solely  centered  upon 
her  vanity  as  one  might  believe;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much 
more  far-reaching  than  a superficial  love  of  her  own  beauty. 
It  is  one  which  deceives  her  enough  that  she  believes  she 
can  use  that  beauty  to  marry  out  of  her  original  and  more 
natural  social  status.  It  is  an  egoistic  self  image  which 
redefines  who  and  what  she  is,  which  deceptively  tells  her 
that  she  is  a fine  lady,  and  not  simply  a pretty  milkmaid. 

It  is  a self  image  and  illusory  vision,  then,  of  that  which 
is  beyond  her,  that  which  is  outside  of  her  grasp,  yet  one 
on  which  she  continually  feeds,  which  continually  gives 
meaning  to  her  dull,  ordinary  existence.  It  is  a self  image 
which  she  cannot  "get  at,"  one  which  is  ungraspable. 


unobtainable.  The  source  of  Hetty's  egoism,  then,  I claim, 
is  her  mirror  image,  that  image  which  keeps  her  in  the 
imaginary  realm  of  narcissistic  fascination  about  her  beauty 
and  which  allows  her  to  see  an  illusory  wholeness  and  to 
create  an  imaginary  vision  concerning  her  social  status,  a 
wholeness  she  can  never  "get  at."  This  section  will  also 
examine  the  way  in  which  Arthur  Donnithorne  helps  to 
maintain  Hetty's  imaginary  and  illusory  image  of  herself, 
for  Arthur  serves  as  yet  another  form  of  a mirror  for  her, 
perpetuating  and  exacerbating  her  imaginary  visions  just  as 
her  objective  mirrors  do. 

In  Lacanian  terms,  Hetty  herself  is  not  a subject  of 


certainty  in  the  way  that,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  Eliot's 
previous  characters  are.  She  does  not  impose  her  authority 
upon  others  as  we  have  seen  Robert  Dempster,  the  Countess 
Czerlaski,  or  Amos  Barton  do  in  previous  works,  though  her 
insistence  on  staying  in  the  "Mirror  Stage"  and  placing  an 
authoritative  certainty  upon  her  mirror  image  greatly 
affects  others  around  her,  as  we  shall  see.  She  does  exist 
in  the  Lacanian  imaginary  realm,  and  with  her  constant 
reliance  on  her  mirrors  to  ground  her  in  her  own 
subjectivity,  I claim  that  her  mirror  image  functions  as  her 
subject  of  certainty  because  it  imposes  back  on  her  a 
reflection  of  a reality  which  she  can  never  attain,  a 
reality  nevertheless  that  is  to  her  her  life's  nourishment. 
Her  mirror  then  is  reflecting  back  on  her  an  imaginary 


illusory  object  which,  according  to  Lacan,  always  escapes 
one,  an  object  which  is  constantly  beyond  the  mirror. 

The  second  point  to  be  made  concerning  this  imaginary 
mirror  state  does  not  concern  only  Hetty  (the  subject) 
herself,  but  her  relationships  with  others  as  she  continues 
to  see  herself  as  what  Lacan  calls  the  "Ideal  I”  (Ecrits  2) . 
Lacan  calls  this  narcissistic  image  of  one's  self  the  "Ideal 


secondary  identifications"  (2) . He  continues: 

The  important  point  is  that  this  form  situates 
the  agency  of  the  ego,  before  its  social 

determination,  in  a fictional  direction 

which  will  only  rejoin  the  coming-into-being  (le 
devenir)  of  the  subject  asymptotically,  whatever 
the  success  of  the  dialectical  syntheses  by  which 
he  must  resolve  as  I his  discordance  with  his  own 
reality.  (2  emphasis  mine) 

In  other  words,  the  subject's  (in  this  case  Hetty's) 
relationships  with  others  will  be  as  imaginary  or 
"fictional”  as  the  imaginary  mirror  stage  identification  she 
has  with  her  own  self.  She  sees  the  other  only  in  the 
narcissistic  form  of  a mirror  image  of  herself.  Anything 
associated  with  the  other  will  be  thought  of  only  as  it 
relates  to  the  object  of  her  own  desire;  that  relation  then 


feelings  which 


object  or  the  other  arouses  directly  in  her  (Myers  147) . 

That  Eliot  depicts  an  actual  subjective  relationship 
existing  between  a human  being  and  an  inanimate  object  such 
as  a mirror  indicates  the  proximity  to  Lacan  of  the 


tradition  in  w 


working, 
lave  meaningful 
lean,  this  involves  a 
i imaginary  interaction. 


h George  Eliot  i> 
and  Lacan,  the  subject  attempts  t 
interaction  with  the  mirror.  For 
seemingly  meaningful  interaction, 

which  she  attempts  to  grasp  and  have  as  her  own.  For 
the  actual  physical  mirror  itself  as  well  as  the  very 
in  it  both  become  the  other  and  reveal  the  egoistic 
relationship  Hetty  has  with  herself.  Hetty's  mirror, 
instrument  which  reveals  her  complete,  flawless  image 
to  her,  is  her  best  friend.  Similarly, 
imaginary  relationship  the  subject  creates  between  herself 
and  the  non-threatening,  apparently  whole  image  of  herself 
which  she  sees  in  it.  Only  the  hard,  cold  glass  of  the 
objective  mirror  interrupts  this  imaginary  image  of  the  sel 
and  the  body  as  whole  and  complete.  For  Lacan,  when  the 
subject  recognizes  that  her  relationship  with  the  mirror 
image  is  broken  off  by  the  mirror,  and  that  the  self  which 
she  sees  is  actually  fragmented,  that  the  ideal  union 


between  the  self  and  the  image  no  longer  exists,  the  subject 
can  then  situate  herself  in  complex  and  meaningful 
relationships  with  others.  I claim  that  Hetty  does  not 


experience  this  break  with  "The  Mirror  Stage,"  that  instead 
she  remains  in  the  imaginary  realm  which  helps  her  maintain 
unity  with  herself,  and  that  she  continues  to  stay  in  the 
imaginary  realm  by  clinging  to  her  mirror  image,  her  subject 
of  certainty. 

We  may  begin  then  with  Eliot's  striking  portrayal  of 
Hetty's  almost  human  relationship  with  one  of  her  two 
mirrors  in  chapter  15.  Eliot  makes  a marked  distinction 


between  the  two  mirrors  by  showing  how  Hetty  has  two  very 
distinct  ways  of  catching  her  reflection  every  day.  She 
considers  the  mirror  allotted  to  her  by  the  Poysers 
necessary  only  for  the  very  basic  needs  of  her  daily  routine 
of  basic  grooming.  Though  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  reflect 
back  her  image  as  certain,  whole,  or  perfect,  Hetty 
tolerates  it  because  it  serves  its  purpose  as  a utility 
which  gets  her  through  the  day.  "She  could  see  a reflection 
of  herself  in  the  old-fashioned  looking-glass,  quite  as 
distinct  as  needful,  considering  that  she  had  only  to  brush 


r nightcap"  (194,* 


ch.15  emphasis 
i,  is  an  antique; 
"firm  mahogany 


mine) . This  mirror,  along  with 
with  "tarnished  gilding  about  i 
base,"  it  was  considered  a valuable  possession  to  the 
poysers  who  had  bought  it  "a  quarter  of  a century  before,  a 
a sale  of  genteel  household  furniture"  (194;  ch.15). 
Nevertheless,  we  see  how  seriously  Hetty  regards  the  very 
function  of  a mirror,  any  mirror,  in  general.  She  endows 


this  same  mirror,  this  mirror  which  has  very  ordinary 
functions,  with  subjective,  almost  human  characteristics  by 
engaging  in  an  emotional  interchange  with  it.  In  this 
passage,  Hetty  expresses  her  aggravation — in  a very  personal 
and  subjective  way — over  the  shortcomings  of  this  mirror. 

"A  queer  old  looking-glass!  Hetty  got  into  an  ill-temper 
with  it  almost  every  time  she  dressed"  (194;  ch.lS).  He  see 
then  that  Hetty  recognizes  her  need  for  a mirror  that  can 
offer  her  a less  tainted  image  of  herself,  and  that  she 
cannot  function,  even  on  a daily  basis,  with  this  marred 

Hetty's  anger  with  the  objective  mirror,  the  mirror 
itself,  is  related,  I believe,  to  the  illusory  image  of 
herself  which  it  is  unable  to  reflect  back.  Because  of  its 
physical  inadequacies,  Hetty  "objects"  to  the  mirror  — it 
has  "numerous  dim  blotches  sprinkled  over  it,  which  no 
rubbing  would  remove"  (194;  ch.lS).  This  mirror  then  forces 
her  to  see  a somewhat  imperfect  image  of  herself. 
Significantly,  Hetty  does  not  recognize  or  refuses  to 
recognize  that  this  mirror  is  actually  showing  her  a 
somewhat  fragmented  image.  And  though  she  knows  that  the 
blotches  are  on  the  mirror  itself,  and  that  this  particular 
mirror  does  not  adequately  reflect  her  physical  form,  we  see 
that  Hetty  is  dependent  upon  the  certain,  whole,  completely 
unstained  image  which  she  thrives  on. 

That  Hetty  cannot  "get  at"  her  image,  or  physically  be 


physical  effort 


energy  she  expends  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  view  of 
herself  in  this  very  disagreeable  mirror.  Besides  the 
blotches,  Hetty  complains  about  the  limited  movement  of  the 
mirror  which  limits  the  number  of  possible  views  she  can  get 

Instead  of  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  it  was 
fixed  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  she  could 

that  was  to  be  had  only  by  sitting  down  on  a low 
chair  before  her  dressing-table.  (194;  ch.15) 

Even  though  Hetty  recognizes  that  the  hard,  cold  objective 
nature  of  the  mirror  is  keeping  her  from  achieving  the 
oneness  or  unity  with  her  image,  she  still  insists  on 
rejecting  any  kind  of  fragmentation  from  it.  She  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  see  as  much  of  her  body  as  possible — her 

wholeness,  the  completeness  of  her  physical  body  is  as 

subjective  self.  She  wants  and  needs  her  mirror  image  to  be 
her  subject  of  certainty.  By  clinging  to  the  only  otherness 
she  knows — the  otherness  of  her  mirror  image — she  is 
repelling  all  possibility  of  having  meaningful  subjective 
relationships.  Indeed,  she  sees  all  of  the  possible 
instruments  which  would  produce  fragmentation  from  her  image 
as  bothersome  and  unnecessary  gadgets  which  simply  exist  to 


example, 


create  physical  discomfort.  We  see,  for 

couldn't  get  near  the  glass  at  all  comfortably11  (194; 
ch.15).  Hetty  ignores  all  possible  means  which  would  bring 
her  into  the  Lacanian  symbolic  order  of  subjective 
identification. 

Secretly  locked  away,  Hetty  keeps  her  other  mirror, 
one  which  is  not  tainted.  "A  small  red-framed  looking- 
glass,  without  blotches"  (195;  ch.15),  this  is  the  mirror 
she  prefers  to  the  larger  one  which  has  so  many  physical 
limitations  and  defects.  Confident  enough  in  the  image  she 
receives  from  this  less  flawed  mirror,  she  lays  it  aside, 
and  chooses  to  create  yet  another  illusory  image  of  herself 
by  letting  down  her  hair  to  "make  herself  look  like  that 
picture  of  a lady  in  Hiss  Lydia  Donnithorne's  dressing-room" 
(195;  ch.15).  It  is  important  to  note  that  with  this  less 
imperfect  mirror  not  only  does  Hetty  achieve  an  illusory 
image  of  the  wholeness  and  completeness  of  her  beauty,  but 
she  also  creates  an  illusory  vision  of  the  life  she  might 
have  if  she  lived  in  the  same  social  class  as  Miss  Lydia 
Donnithorne.  Eliot  herself  uses  language  similar  to 
Lacan's,  referring  to  Hetty's  vision  for  her  life  as  an 
"imaginary  drama"  which  made  her  "cheeks  [flush]  and  her 
eyes  [glisten]"  (204;  ch.15).  Quoted  below  at  length  is  her 
imaginary  vision.  With  her  objects  around  her  and  just 
within  her  grasp — her  large  earrings,  her  scarf,  and  her 


best  mirror,  she  is  transported  into  her  vision,  one  which 
she  believes  is  also  just  within  her  grasp. 

Captain  Donnithorne  couldn't  like  her  to  go  on 
doing  work:  he  would  like  to  see  her  in  nice 
clothes,  and  thin  shoes  and  white  stockings, 
perhaps  with  silk  clocks  to  them;  for  he  must  love 

round  her  and  kissed  her  in  that  way.  He  would 

was  impossible  to  think  how  it  would  be! . . . .And 
nothing  could  be  as  it  had  been  again:  perhaps 
some  day  she  should  be  a grand  lady,  and  ride 
in  her  coach,  and  dress  for  dinner  in  a brocaded 
silk,  with  feathers  in  her  hair  and  her  dress 
sweeping  the  ground.  (196-7;  ch.15) 

The  portrait  then  serves  as  yet  another  type  of  mirror,  for 

herself,  the  imaginary  Hetty  who  is  permitted  to  love  and  to 
live  a life  with  Captain  Arthur  Donnithorne,  who  is 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  Hetty  the  dairymaid  who  lives  and 

Nevertheless,  because  Hetty  is  so  enveloped  in  her 
vision,  she  does  not  recognize  that  her  scarf  has  been 
caught  on  the  mirror,  and  when  she  stands  up,  the  mirror 
falls  to  the  floor.  "At  the  thought  of  all  this  splendour, 
Hetty  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  in  doing  so  caught  the 


little  red-framed  glass  with  the  edge  of  her  scarf,  so  that 
it  fell  with  a bang  on  the  floor”  (197!  ch.15).  That  the 
mirror  was  caught  by  her  scarf  which  served  as  the 
intruder — for  it  caused  the  mirror  to  “[fall]  with  a bang" — 
in  this  imaginary  "relationship"  is  significantly  ironic 
because  her  scarf,  like  her  other  secret  possessions,  also 
functions  as  an  obiet  a.  that  which  represents  the 
unattainable.  In  Lacan's  theory,  the  obiets  a.  once  they 
have  "broken  away  from"  the  whole,  can  become  part  of  the 
symbolic  order  of  meaningful  signification.  I contend  that 

Hetty's  precious  objects,  for  it  is  almost  "asking"  her  to 
break  away  from  it.  This  imaginary  object  interferes  with 
the  imaginary  connection  between  the  objective  self  and  the 

whole,  imaginary  self  break  away  from  itself.  Instead  of 
recognizing  this  need  to  break  away,  instead  of  recognizing 
that  the  mirror  is  almost  "requesting"  this  break  because 
the  mirror  itself  breaks  away  from  her,  instead  of 
recognizing  its  request  that  she  fragment  herself  from  her 
image  and  from  her  vision,  Hetty  continues  to  perpetuate  the 
vision — now  without  the  help  of  the  mirror.  Eliot  notes 
that  "she  was  too  eagerly  occupied  with  her  vision  to  care 
about  picking  it  up"  (197;  ch.15).  This  seems  to  suggest 
that  once  Hetty  has  the  imaginary  vision,  the  mirror  itself 
is  no  longer  important.  Indeed,  her  recognition  that  the 


mirror  has  fallen  is  marked  only  by  "a  momentary  start" 

(197;  ch.15)  and  she  immediately  "[begins]  to  pace  with  a 
pigeon-like  stateliness  backwards  and  forwards  along  her 
room,  in  her  coloured  stays  and  coloured  skirt,  and  the  old 
black  lace  scarf  round  her  shoulders,  and  the  great  glass 
earrings  in  her  ears"  (197;  ch.15).  It  appears  then  that 
Hetty  can  perpetuate  her  imaginary  vision  without  the  help 

colorful  skirt,  her  lace  scarf,  and  her  glass  earrings — to 
replace  the  one  that  was  lost.  And  instead  of  recognizing 
the  actual  break  from  the  mirror  as  a symbol  of  her  need  to 
break  away  from  her  self  and  to  see  herself  and  others  in  a 
fragmentary  way,  Hetty  merely  replaces  the  lost  imaginary 

perpetuate  the  imaginary  vision  just  as  well. 

,s  yet  another  aspect  of  Hetty's  experience  with 
:he  mirror,  which,  I believe,  is  fundamental  to 
herself  as  unified  and  absolute,  and  we  can 
> Lacan  in  order  to  illuminate  Eliot's  own 
i her  egoism  and  vanity.  In  her  imaginary 
fantasy  of  her  life  with  Arthur,  Hetty,  on  this  particular 
confrontation  with  her  mirror  image,  imagines  that  Arthur  is 
watching  her. 

And  Hetty  looked  at  herself  to-night  with  quite  a 
different  sensation  from  what  she  had  ever  felt 
before;  there  was  an  invisible 


rested  on  her  lilce  morning  on  the  flowers.  His 

soft  voice  was  saying  over  and  over  again  those 
pretty  things  he  had  said  in  the  wood;  his  arm  was 
round  her,  and  the  delicate  rose-scent  of  his  hair 
was  with  her  still.  The  vainest  woman  is  never 

loved  by  the  man  who  sets  her  own  passion  vibrating 

in  return.  (195;  ch.15  emphasis  mine) 

Lacan's  theory  of  the  gaze  parallels  Eliot's  insights  on 
vain  women.  He  calls  this  particular  subject  an  "absolute 
being"  who  is  "all  seeing"  (The  Four  Fundamental  Concepts  of 
Psychoanalysis  75) . By  her  making  Hetty's  imaginary 
observer  an  "invisible  spectator,"  we  can  see  that  Eliot 
recognizes  her  need  to  be  the  absolute  all-seer,  and  also 
her  desperate  desire  to  be  seen.  She  can  see  the  spectator 
watching  her,  but  the  spectator  should  not  let  on  that  he 
knows  that  she  is  aware  of  his  gaze.  According  to  Lacan, 
"this  all-seeing  aspect  is  to  be  found  in  the  satisfaction 
of  a woman  who  knows  that  she  is  being  looked  at,  on  the 
condition  that  one  does  not  show  her  that  she  knows"  (75) . 
The  spectator  is  important,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
"invisible"  is  even  more  important  because  she  is  not  forced 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  she  is  being  watched  or  even  to 
admit  that  she  has  the  knowledge  that  she  is  being  watched. 
Again  we  see  that  Hetty's  mirror  image  is  her  subject  of 
certainty. 


The  subject  of  Hetty's  gaze  is  as  important  to  Eliot's 
depiction  of  egoism  and  vanity  as  it  is  to  Lacan's  theory 
concerning  the  obiets  a.  those  objects  that  are  always 
escaping  the  subject,  like  Hetty's  scarf  and  her  mirror. 

For  as  much  as  Hetty  craves  her  objective  possessions — her 
earrings,  her  scarf,  her  good  mirror,  the  necklace  given  to 
her  by  Arthur,  even  her  gaze — Eliot  keeps  them  just  far 
enough  away  from  her  grasp  that  she  cannot  actually  have 
them.  All  of  these  objects  are  possessions  which  Hetty  is 
not  supposed  to  have.  Even  her  gaze,  which  is  not  an 
objective  possession,  is  something  which  she  is  painfully 
aware  she  is  not  supposed  to  delight  in.  In  chapter  15,  for 
example,  when  Dinah  unexpectedly  comes  in  her  room  after  her 
self-indulgent  vision  of  her  imaginary  relationship  with 
Arthur,  Hetty  "hastily  [turned]  around  and  [reached]  the 
second  chair  in  the  room,"  (204-5)  so  as  to  avoid  letting 
Dinah  know  of  her  escapade  with  the  mirror. 

We  can  see  again  the  importance  which  Eliot  places  on 
the  issue  of  naming,  particularly  when  the  designated  name 
signifies  a moralistic  flaw  in  the  character,  as  we  have 
seen  earlier  with  the  Countess  Czerlaski  and  Robert 
Dempster.  Hetty  herself  does  not  name  her  objects  herself, 
but  the  simplistic  names  which  Eliot  chooses  for  each  of 
them  represents  the  moralistic  flaw  of  placing  too  much 
importance  on  materialistic  items  which  she  sees  in  Hetty. 
Hetty's  overwhelming  emphasis  on  objective  things  inhibits 


her  from  developing  any  meaningful,  subjective  relationships 
with  others.  By  naming  Hetty's  objects  for  her,  Eliot  is 
pointing  out  how  very  subjective  Hetty's  "relationship"  with 
her  objects  is  and  how  foolish  she  is  for  not  putting  the 
same  kind  of  effort  into  relationships  with  human  beings. 

"relationship"  Hetty  has  with  her  things,  a relationship 
which  apparently  offers  her  the  kind  of  satisfaction  which 
she  should  be  receiving  from  her  relationship  with  people. 
Her  earrings  then  are  referred  to  objectively  as  playful 
"baubles"  (204;  ch.15)  and  the  place  where  s 
hidden  away  with  the  locket  which  Arthur  gav 
she  has  hidden  her  good  mirror — is  referred 
"treasure-drawer"  (380;  ch.31).  All  of  thes 
precious  to  Hetty,  are  given  very  critical  a 
flippant  names  by  Eliot.  The  earrings  Hett 
lovely  become  toy-like  "baubles,"  her  secre 
for  them,  a child-like  "treasure-drawer,"  a 
designated  to  the  sum  of  this  collection  i 

insignificance  which  Eliot  sees  in  these  objects  which  have, 
in  a sense,  become  Hetty's  best  friends. 

We  see  yet  another  example  of  Hetty's  reliance  on 
objects,  this  time  in  an  incident  involving  a personal  gift 
given  to  her  in  secret.  This  particular  incident  raises 
questions  concerning  Hetty's  ability  to  love  the  giver  more 


e keeps  them 


y considers  so 
t hiding  place 


s "trinkets" 


than  the  gift  or  the  object  itself.  During  the  dance  for 
Arthur's  birthday  celebration  (ch. 26) , Hetty's  reaction  to 
her  broken  locket,  given  to  her  secretly  by  Arthur,  shows 
her  reliance  on  the  object  which  represents  both  a gift  and 
a symbol  of  devotion.  As  Hetty  places  the  troublesome  Totty 
into  Adam's  arms,  the  child's  hand  catches  the  string  of 
beads,  breaks  the  string,  and  scatters  the  locket  and  beads 
on  the  floor.  Hetty's  reaction,  expressed  to  Adam  "in  a 
loud  frightened  whisper,"  (332;  ch.26)  reveals  the 
importance  of  the  object  as  well  as  of  the  giver.  In  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  more  important  to 
Hetty,  the  lover  or  the  locket,  for  the  two  seem  to  be 
intertwined  at  this  moment.  Indeed,  the  two  appear  to  be  so 
interlocked  that  she  sees  both  as  objects.  "My  locket,  my 
locket.... never  mind  the  beads,"  she  cries  (332;  ch.26). 

Just  beyond  her  grasp,  both  physically  and  symbolically,  the 
locket  represents  the  life  which  Hetty  aspires  to.  Whether 
Hetty  wants  the  locket  for  romantic  or  sentimental  reasons, 
or  whether  the  locket  represents  yet  another  imaginary 
vision  of  the  life  she  could  have  with  Arthur,  the  emphasis 
of  this  interchange  with  Adam,  a man  with  whom  she  is 

All  of  these  objects,  then,  appear  as  metaphors  of  the 
life  with  Arthur  which  Hetty  envisions.  Like  Arthur,  they 
are  barely  accessible  to  her  and  only  then  in  secret.  Yet 
there  is  a certain  mystique  about  them;  like  Arthur,  they 


privacy. 


remain  hidden  and  she  indulges  in  them 
By  giving  her  such  gifts.  Arthur  then  serves  for  Hetty  as  a 
vehicle  by  which  she  can  attempt  to  grasp  her  imaginary 
vision.  His  secretive  way  of  functioning  in  their  actual 
relationship — meeting  Hetty  secretly  in  the  woods,  giving 
her  secret  gifts  which  she  must  keep  hidden,  going  into  and 
coming  out  of  hiding  without  anyone's  recognition  — only 
exacerbates  the  extent  of  the  vision.  The  way  in  which  his 
presence  figures  in  this  relationship  is  as  elusive  as  the 
gifts,  the  valuable  things  which  occasionally  appear  on 
Hetty's  doorstep,  keeping  her  reaching  for  the  object  or  the 
lover  himself. 

Hetty's  emphasis  upon  the  imaginary  "relationship"  with 
the  objects  around  her,  then,  only  exacerbates  her  inability 
to  have  meaningful  relationships  with  others,  as  we  shall 
see.  The  last  time  we  see  her  making  use  of  her  mirror,  or 
any  mirror  is  in  chapter  31.  We  see  the  ultimate  expression 
of  her  friendship-like  dependence  upon  it  here,  for,  after 
having  received  a letter  from  Arthur  Donnithorne,  telling 
her  that  he  cannot  marry  her  and  that  he  must  leave  her,  she 
feels  that  the  mirror  is  all  she  has  left.  She  knows  it  can 
no  longer  reflect  back  for  her  the  imaginary  visions  she  so 
longs  for,  as  Arthur's  departure  has  just  destroyed  them. 

The  very  nature  of  this  important  "relationship"  with  the 
mirror  is  critical  for  Hetty  at  this  juncture,  for,  as  Eliot 


:,  "the  shattering 


little  dream  world"  (379!  ch.31) . Even  with  her  swollen, 
red  eyes,  Hetty  still  "[catches]  sight  of  her  face  in  the 
glass”  and  yet  now  she  looks  on  her  mirror  as  a “companion 
that  she  might  complain  to — that  would  pity  her"  (379 1 ch.31 
emphasis  mine) . Unable  in  her  sorrow  to  desire  a symbolic, 
interactive  sympathy  with  another  human  being,  Hetty  seeks 
out  the  only  meaningful  response  she  knows,  that  is,  pity — 
one  in  which  she  is  the  recipient  only,  and  one  in  which  no 
reciprocity  on  her  part  is  required.  Even  when  she  recalls 
Dinah's  entreaty  to  come  to  her  if  ever  she  needed  a friend, 
she  quickly  dismisses  the  notion,  knowing  that  Dinah  would 
not  stroke  her  ego.  "Any  affection  or  comfort  Dinah  could 
have  given  her  would  have  been  as  indifferent  to  Hetty  this 
morning  as  everything  else  was  except  her  bruised  passion" 
(381;  ch.31).  The  mirror  then  serves  as  a pretend 
"companion"  which  will  hear  her  complaints,  which  will  feel 
for  her,  and  which  will  not  require  her  to  look  inward. 

Just  as  she  recognized  only  the  "momentary  bang"  of 
her  mirror  dropping  earlier,  and  not  the  necessity  of 
breaking  away  from  it  completely,  Hetty  does  not,  in  this 
episode,  recognize  the  significance  of  breaking  away  from 
either  her  mirror  or  her  other  objects  which  have  for  so 
long  grounded  her  in  her  imaginary  vision.  Indeed,  when  she 
does  recognize  that  it  is  only  the  objects  that  have  brought 
her  happiness,  she  immediately  sentences  herself  to  a life 
of  misery,  for  without  her  objects  to  help  perpetuate  her 


awakens,  according 


imaginary  vision,  she  is  forced  to 
lot.  After  the  sobbing  wears  off  < 
to  Eliot,  "she  [begins]  to  discern 
the  dim  light....  there  sat  the  earrings  and  the  locket — t 
signs  of  all  her  short  happiness — the  signs  of  the  1 ife-lo 
dreariness  that  was  to  follow  it"  (379!  ch.31  emphasis 
mine) . Her  objects  are  so  significant  to  her  that  her  lif 
without  them  and  hence  without  the  vision  they  induce,  wou 
be  meaningless.  Yet  Hetty  refuses  to  accept  such  a lot,  a 

had  momentarily  tainted  the  imaginary  vision,  with  a 
nostalgic  fondness. 

Looking  at  the  little  trinkets  which  she  had  one 
eyed  and  fingered  so  fondly  as  the  earnest  of  he 
future  paradise  of  finery,  she  lived  back  in  the 
moments  when  they  had  been  given  to  her  with  sue 
tender  caresses,  such  strangely  pretty  words,  su 
glowing  looks,  which  filled  with  a bewildering 
delicious  surprise — they  were  so  much  sweeter 
than  she  had  thought  anything  could  be.  (380; 
ch.31) 

Hetty  then  has  reclaimed  her  imaginary  vision.  And  even  h 
momentary  anger  with  Arthur  merely  turns  him  into  yet 
another  imaginary  figure  whom  she  can  only  perceive 
objectively;  "the  cruel,  cruel  Arthur  who  had  written  that 
letter”  (380;  ch.31)  is  "really"  someone  else.  She  sees 


this  Arthur — the  true  Arthur — in  yet  another  imaginary  way, 
an  imaginary  way  which  best  suits  her  present  needs.  He  is 
someone  else — not  the  fine  gentleman  who  gave  her  great 
finery.  She  does  not  hate  Arthur;  in  fact,  she  refers  to 

letter."  "She  hated  the  writer  of  that  letter — hated  him 

(380;  ch.31).  Having  rationalized  Arthur's  cruelty  by 
making  him  into  yet  another  imaginary  figure,  Hetty  creates 
one  more  illusory  image. 

This  time  the  illusory  image  is  of  herself,  and 
involves  a man,  who,  unlike  Arthur,  is  very  much  accessible 
to  her;  that  is,  Adam  Bede.  Hetty's  desire  to  claim  Adam's 


attention,  I believe,  is  g 
peoples'  perception  of  her 

pretends  to  return  his  lov 
can  continue  to  sustain  he 
her  dealings  with  Adam,  th 
(yet  he  loves  her  in  his  o 
discussed  in  the  last  section) , 
for  others  is  rooted  only  in  thi 
her.  Hetty  is  utterly  unable  t< 


ss  an  unwedded,  pregnant  young 
le  uses  Adam's  affections  and 

imaginary  vision  of  Arthur.  In 
only  man  who  truly  loves  her 
n imaginary  way,  which  will  be 

way  in  which  they  perceive 
recognize  otherness,  for 


s her  relationship  with  others  only  i 


recognizes  Hetty's  egoism  as  illusory 


exclusive  of  otherness,  in  a way  which  is  parallel  to  Lacan, 
can  be  seen  in  chapter  17,  "In  Which  the  Story  Pauses  a 
Little."  In  the  following  passage,  which  ends  the  chapter, 
and  is  also,  I suggest,  a preface  to  the  very  next  chapter, 
in  which  we  see  Hetty's  self-involved  egoism  at  its  height, 
Eliot  describes  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  search  for  the 
illusory  ideal  and  who  lose  the  much  more  beautiful 
experience  of  appreciating  their  fellow  men.  she  says, 
using  the  voice  of  the  narrator,  that  our  daily,  ordinary 
relationships  with  our  friends  is  seen  as  a weakness  by 
those  (like  Hetty)  who  look  for  the  ideal.  Familiar, 
comfortable,  sympathetic  relationships  are  despised  by 

that  lofty  order  of  minds  who  pant  after  the 
ideal,  and  are  opposed  by  a general  sense  that 
their  emotions  are  of  too  exquisite  a character 
to  find  fit  objects  among  their  everyday  fellow- 
men.  ...  I have  often  been  favored  with  the 
confidence  of  these  select  natures,  and  find 
them  concur  in  the  experience  that  great  men  are 
over-estimated  and  small  men  are 
insupportable  . . . .1  am  afraid  I have  often 
smiled  with  hypocritical  assent,  and  gratified 
them  with  an  epigram  on  the  fleeting  nature  of 
our  illusions.  (229;  ch.17) 

These  illusions,  then,  impede  the  one  who  reaches  for  the 
unattainably  ideal  from  experiencing  any  kind  of  otherness 


because  in  the  process  of  reaching  for  the  ideal,  the 
ordinary,  the  "commonplace,"  and  the  "vulgar,"  with  all  of 
their  significance,  are  overlooked  and  ignored. 

I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  human 


nature  is  lovable — the  way  I have  learnt 
something  of  its  deep  pathos,  its  sublime 
mysteries — has  been  by  living  a great 
deal  among  people  more  or  less  commonplace  and 
vulgar,  of  whom  you  would  perhaps  hear  nothing 
very  surprising  if  you  were  to  inquire  about 
them  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  dwelt.... 
I have  observed  this  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  select  natures  who  pant  after  the 
ideal,  and  find  nothing  in  pantaloons  or 


reverence  and  love,  are  curiously  in  unison 
with  the  narrowest  and  pettiest.  (229;  ch.17) 
This  passage  ends  the  chapter  and  significantly  Chapter 
18  depicts  the  human  experience  which  requires,  perhaps 
above  all  other  experiences,  the  most  sincere  form  of 
sympathy — a funeral.  Thias  Bede  has  drowned,  and  the 
chapter  opens  immediately  with  Mrs  Poyser,  waiting  for  Hetty 
in  "her  plain  bonnet  and  shawl"  (231;  ch.17),  and  chiding 
her  because  her  attention  to  her  attire  is  holding  up  the 


family's  arrival  at  the  funeral. 

'Hetty,  Hetty,  don't  you  know  church  begins  at 


you  got  nothing  better  to  think  on  this  good 
Sunday,  as  Thias  Bede's  to  be  put  into  the 
ground,  and  him  drounded  in  the  dead  o'  the 
night,  as  it's  enough  to  make  one's  back  run 
cold,  but  you  must  be  'dizening  yourself  as  if 
there  was  a wedding  i'sted  of  a funeral?'.  (231; 

Mrs  Poyser  recognizes  Hetty's  vice;  the  result  of  her 
egoistic  self  image  is  her  inability  to  appreciate  others' 
sorrows.  Even  her  choice  of  dress  represents  her 
thoughtless  inattention  to  the  feelings  of  others,  for  at  a 
funeral,  the  feelings  of  others  are  regarded  above  all 
others'.  "Her  hat  was  trimmed  with  pink,  and  her  frock  had 
pink  spots  sprinkled  on  a white  ground.  There  was  nothing 
but  pink  and  white  about  her"  (231) . This  pink  vision  of 
loveliness  is  significantly  contrasted  to  Mrs  Poyser's 
"plain  bonnet  and  shawl”  and  Mr  Poyser's  "Sunday  suit  of 
drab,"  (231)  both  more  appropriate  and  thoughtful  choices  of 
attire.  And  Eliot  reveals  the  way  in  which  this  same 
emphasis  upon  her  physical  appearance  interferes  with  her 
recognition  of  someone  else's  grief,  when  in  Chapter  8,  Mrs 
Poyser  and  Dinah  must  point  out  to  her  first,  that  there  has 
been  a death  in  the  Bede  family,  and  secondly,  that  the 
drowned  person  is  Adam's  father,  not  Adam  himself.  Because 
Hetty  was  so  involved  with  her  mirror  and  her  mirror  image 


only  moments  before  the  news  was  brought  to  the  Hall  Farm, 
she  misunderstood  the  information.  Mrs  Poyser  again  points 
out  this  flaw.  "Adam  Bede  and  all  his  kin  might  be  drowned 
for  what  you'd  care — you'd  be  perking  at  the  glass  the  next 
minute"  (140!  ch.9). 

With  Eliot's  detailed  depiction  of  the  sense  of 
sympathy  which  the  Bedes'  fellow-parishioners  show  at  the 
funeral,  she  reveals  Hetty  as  a figure  who  is  so  self- 
involved  that  the  sorrow  that  she  does  manage  to  express 
comes  only  from  her  disappointment  that  Arthur  is  not  at  the 
funeral.  We  see  first  her  total  preoccupation  with  the  hope 

that  Arthur  will  at  least  make  an  appearance.  "Hetty 

was  absorbed  in  the  thought  that  Arthur  Donnithorne  would 
soon  be  coming  into  church,  for  the  carriage  must  surely  be 
at  the  church  gate  by  this  time”  (243;  ch.18).  After  a long 
series  of  imaginary  excuses  for  his  absence,  the  reality 
that  he  will  not  be  in  her  presence  that  day,  will  not  see 
her  in  her  pretty  pink  dress,  comes  over  her,  and  the 
misleading  tears  begin.  "The  chill  disappointment  was  too 
hard  to  bear;  she  felt  herself  turning  pale,  her  lips 
trembling;  she  was  ready  to  cry"  (243) . Furthermore, 

Hetty's  egoism  is  so  great  that  she  automatically  assumes 
that  everyone  will  know  the  reason  why  she  is  crying.  Her 
concern  then  is  that  her  tears  will  surely  be  perceived  as 
what  they  really  are:  disappointment  over  her  lover's 
absence.  "Oh,  what  should  she  do?  Everybody  would  know  the 


reason;  they  would  know  she  was  crying  because  Arthur  was 
not  there.... And  Mr  Craig. .. .was  staring  at  her,  she  knew" 
(243-44) . She  also  gives  no  thought  to  the  notion  that 
tears  represent  sorrow  for  another  at  a funeral.  And  that 
is  exactly  how  the  "good-natured  Molly"  perceives  them,  for 
she  sees  "two  great  drops"  fall  down  Hetty's  face  and 
immediately  offers  her  a bottle  of  smelling-salts,  wrongly 
assuming  that  Hetty  is  faint  from  her  grief  over  Thias' 
death.  As  Eliot  tells  us,  "Molly  [was]  unable  to  imagine 
any  cause  for  tears  in  church  except  faintness"  (244). 

Hetty  then  is  not  only  unable  to  appreciate  and  participate 
in  the  grief  over  the  loss  of  another  human  being,  she  is 
also  unable  to  appreciate  or  accept  the  comfort  offered  to 
her  by  a fellow-griever.  Her  only  concern  then  for  the 
other  is  that  he  or  she  will  spoil  the  ideal  image  she  has 
of  herself;  she  can  tolerate  herself  as  being  perceived  by 
others  only  in  an  admirable  way. 

Hetty  [wiped]  away  the  traces  of  her  tears,  and 
[tried]  with  all  her  might  not  to  shed  any  more. 
Hetty  had  a certain  strength  in  her  vain  little 
nature:  she  would  have  borne  anything  rather 
than  be  laughed  at  or  pointed  at  with  any  other 
feeling  than  admiration;  she  would  have  pressed 


people  should  know  a secret  she  did  not  want  them 
to  know.  (244) 


As  we  see  Eliot  offer  Hetty  ample  opportunities  to  express 
at  the  very  least  a recognition  of  the  others  around  her, 
the  image  which  she  leaves  us  of  Hetty  at  the  funeral  is  one 
of  a little  girl,  daintily  dressed  in  her  best  pink  frock, 
and  sobbing  over  the  disappointing  realization  that  her  own 
self-created  vision  has  not  become,  even  momentarily,  a 


imaginary  vision  of  Arthur  alive  by  some  mental  process  of 
rationalization.  It  is  anger,  however,  this  time  that  win 
out  over  her  disappointment,  though  her  disappointment  has 
fostered  conjectures  which  "[accounted]  for  Arthur's  absen 
on  the  supposition  that  he  really  wanted  to  come,  really 


wanted  to  see  her  again,"  for  this  time  she  felt  that  "she 
would  like  him  to  suffer  too"  [244;  ch.18}. 

Vet  even  with  this  apparently  healthy  form  of  anger 
towards  Arthur,  Hetty  manages  to  sustain  her  imaginary 
vision  of  her  life  with  him  by  falsely  claiming  her  love  for 
Adam.  She  creates  the  illusion  that  she  loves  Arthur,  even 
after  she  has  received  Arthur's  letter  (ch.30)  saying  that 
he  must  leave  her.  Alone  in  her  bed-chamber  (ch.31),  Hetty 
decides  that  she  must  do  something  to  appease  the 
disappointment  of  Arthur's  leave  taking,  and  her  choice  is 


The  possibility  of  marrying  Adam  appeared  to  her 
in  a new  light.  In  a mind  where  no  strong 


sense  of  right  to  which  the  agitated  nature  can 
cling  and  steady  itself  to  quiet  endurance,  one  of 
the  first  results  of  sorrow  is  a desperate  vague 
clutching  after  any  deed  that  will  change  the 
actual  condition.  (385;  ch.31) 

Eliot  shows  us  then  how  Hetty's  choice  to  accept  Adam's 

dread  and  shame  of  having  to  try  to  exist  as  an  unwed  mother 
and  the  engagement  itself  will  also  enable  her  to  live 
comfortably  until  Arthur's  return,  which  she  is  convinced 
will  happen. 

Why  should  she  not  marry  Adam?  She  did  not  care 
what  she  did,  so  that  it  made  some  change  in  her 
life.  She  felt  confident  that  he  would  still  want 
to  marry  her,  and  any  further  thought  about  Adam's 
happiness  in  the  matter  had  never  yet  visited 

Again,  she  rationalizes  her  decision  in  order  to  perpetuate 
her  imaginary  vision.  Indeed,  the  "vision"  of  the  life 
which  Adam  can  offer  her  is  made  quite  clear  and  is 
presented  to  her  as  quite  within  her  grasp  by  her  uncle,  who 
sees  a marriage  to  Adam  as  quite  an  honor.  "If  you  can 
catch  Adam  for  a husband,  Hetty,  you'll  ride  i'  your  own 
spring-cart  some  day"  (276;  ch.26).  Hetty's  own 
aspirations,  however,  are  not  at  all  in  line  with  the 


aspirations  she  has  for  herself,  and  with  the  toss  of  her 
head,  she  quickly  dismisses  this  vision  as  almost 
unendurable.  "To  ride  in  a spring  cart  seemed  a very 
miserable  lot  indeed  to  her  now"  (277;  ch.26). 

Unable  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  she  loves  Adam,  a 
few  months  before  the  wedding,  Hetty  chooses  to  leave 
Hayslope — and  Adam — rather  than  go  on  living  with  her 
"hidden  dread."  And  even  though  her  vision  of  her  life  with 
Arthur  no  longer  presents  happiness  for  her,  for  "he  could 
do  nothing  that  would  satisfy  or  soothe  her  pride,"  Hetty 
still  chooses  to  seek  him  out  rather  than  "rest"  in  what  she 
calls  "this  blind  trust"  of  marriage  to  Adam  (411;  ch.35). 
Her  quest  for  Arthur,  I believe,  is  now  grounded  in  yet 
another,  though  different  imaginary  vision  she  creates  for 
herself.  She  believes  that  Arthur  will  protect  her,  and 
that,  for  Hetty,  is  the  best  of  all  possible  evils.  When 
she  decides  to  leave  Adam,  she  thinks  to  herself:  "Arthur 

was  at  Windsor;  he  would  surely  not  be  angry  with  her.  If 
he  did  not  mind  about  her  as  he  used  to  do,  he  had  promised 
to  be  good  to  her"  (413;  ch.35).  Even  in  this,  we  see  Hetty 
grasping  for  the  imaginary  "goodness"  or  nobility  she  sees 

As  a result  of  dismissing  Adam,  who  truly  loves  her 
and  wishes  to  take  care  of  her,  Hetty  ironically  does 
achieve  her  goal  of  meeting  with  Arthur.  Eliot  makes  this 


fantasy 


fantasy-like  vision  of  her  life  with  him  all  along.  It  is 
only  in  a last-minute  delivery  of  a repreave  which  saves  her 
from  a death  sentence,  a result  of  her  murdering  her  child, 
that  Arthur  figures  again  in  Hetty's  life.  His  almost 
romantic,  triumphant  entrance,  with  a piece  of  paper  which 
will  save  her  life,  only  minutes  before  she  is  to  be  hanged, 
is  his  last  and  only  gesture  of  love  or  affection  towards 
him.  This  fantasy-like  encounter  is  almost  indicative  of 
the  imaginary,  fantasy-like  vision  of  the  life  with  Arthur 
which  Hetty  has  attempted  to  attain.  Eliot  then  offers 
Hetty  what  she  has  wanted  all  along,  and  shows  that  her 
imaginary  vision,  and  the  way  in  which  she  has  excluded  all 
forms  of  fragmentation  which  would  result  in  subjective, 
interactive  relationships  with  others,  brought  her  only  an 
empty,  momentary,  basically  meaningless  brush  with  that  very 


Recognising  Illusions; 

Hetty  Sorrel  is 
Bede  who  is  unable  to 
like  Amos  Barton,  the 
Dempster,  a character 
sympathy,  or  for  that 
comes  from  the  sharing 
Adam  Bede  himself  has 
sympathetic  feeling,  b 


Adam  Bede's  Discovery  of  Sympathy 
the  only  character  in  Eliot's  Adam 
recognize  sympathy,  though  she  is. 
Countess  Czerlaski,  and  Robert 
who  hopelessly  never  achieves 
matter,  experiences  the  joy  which 
of  human  emotion.  As  we  shall  see, 
difficulty  experiencing  true 
ecause  he  is  caught  in  an  illusory 
that  his  relationship  with  Hetty  is 


his  relationship 


truly  loving  one,  that  she  truly  can  return  his  love, 
indeed,  that  she  can  even  feel  sympathetically  with  him. 

Adam  sees  Hetty  in  several  illusory  ways,  making  her 
his  subject  of  certainty,  and  mistakenly  interpreting  his 
relationship  with  her  as  a truly  sympathetic  one.  In  a very 
egoistic  way,  he  sees  himself  as  the  only  man  who  is  "right" 
for  Hetty,  for  he  will  go  to  any  length  to  interpret  Hetty's 
glances  and  gestures  as  expressions  of  feeling  for  him.  And 
determined  not  to  see  how  others  have  been  affected  by 
Hetty's  selfish  conduct,  even  after  she  has  caused  her  own 
ruin,  Adam  creates  imaginary  excuses  for  her  behavior. 
Because  I claim  that  Adam  refuses  to  recognize  Hetty's 
egoistic  lack  of  otherness,  and  because  he  creates  his  own 
illusory  visions  about  the  possibility  of  his  own  future 
with  her,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  his  own  struggles  with 
interactive  sympathy.  We  can  perhaps  understand  the 
difficulty  he  has  experiencing  sympathetic  otherness  by 
examining  him  as  a Lacanian  subject  of  certainty,  who 
overlooks  otherness  because  he  is  seeking  out  that  which  is 
whole  and  unified.  We  shall  see  how  Adam  in  the  first 
chapters  is  a man  who  imposes  his  reality  on  others  and  who 
is  unable  to  feel  enough  sympathy  for  those  who  do  not  meet 
his  high  standards  of  moral  conduct.  Finally,  we  shall  see 
how  his  desire  for  wholeness  and  unity  contribute  to  his 
perception  of  Hetty  and  Hetty's  relationship  with  Arthur 
Donnithorne  unsympathetically  and  in  an  illusory  way,  for 


and  define  it  in  the  way  which  he  sees  fit. 

Eliot  recognizes  this  weakness  in  Adam's  nature — that 
is.  of  authoritatively  imposing  his  reality  on  others — and 
early  in  the  novel  points  to  his  reliance  upon  what  John 
Halperin  calls  his  Ndoctrine  of  work"  (129)  as  its  source. 
Indeed,  we  see  in  the  very  first  chapter  his  dependence  on 
his  own  definition  of  a work  ethic,  a work  ethic  which  has 
the  object  of  completeness  as  its  foundation.  Adam  is 
frustrated  with  his  fellow  workers  then  because  they  all  end 
their  day  in  the  middle  of  their  work. 

Sandy  Jim  had  loosed  his  plane  and  was  reaching 
his  jacket;  Wiry  Ben  had  left  a screw  half 
driven  in.  and  thrown  his  screw-driver  into 
his  tool-basket:  Mum-Taft,  who,  true  to  his 
name,  had  kept  silence  throughout  the  previous 
conversation,  had  flung  down  his  hammer  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  lifting  it.  (54;  ch.l  emphasis 

Because  they  have  only  partially  completed  their  work, 
Adam  is  angered,  considering  a job  that  is  only  half  done  a 
poor  reflection  on  the  state  of  the  men's  moral  character. 
His  comments  then  reflect  not  only  his  valuative  judgement 
upon  the  incomplete  state  of  their  work,  but  also  reflect 
his  personal  judgement  of  their  moral  character,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  imposes  his  own  definition  of  moral  character 


upon  them.  Adam's  following  comment  suggests  that  any  man 
who  does  not  enjoy  his  work  (as  Adam  surely  does) , is 
immediately  considered  lazy  and  unworthy  of  doing  the  work 

their  tools  i'  that  way,  as  if  they  took  no  pleasure  i' 
their  work,  and  was  afraid  o'  doing  a stroke  too  much"  (55) . 
Adam  continues  the  discussion  about  work  with  Wiry  Ben  who 
"(likes)  play  better  nor  work"  (55;  ch.l),  and  in  a 
judgmental  way,  comments  a second  time  on  the  way  in  which 
leaving  work  early,  (according  to  Adam's  concept  of  the  work 
ethic) , is  a poor  reflection  not  only  on  the  man's  attitude 
toward  his  work,  but  on  his  very  character.  "I  hate  to  see 
a man's  arm  drop  down  as  if  he  was  shot,  before  the  clock's 
barely  struck,  just  as  if  he'd  never  a bit  o'  pride  and 
delight  in's  work"  (55;  ch.l).  If  these  men  do  not  conform 
to  Adam's  definition  of  the  work  ethic  then,  they  are, 
(according  to  Adam) , not  worthy  of  the  work  itself,  nor  of 
enjoying  any  self  esteem  they  might  derive  from  doing  a job 
in  any  way  which  they  see  is  most  satisfactory. 

Adam's  tendency  to  judge  those  who  do  not  conform  to 
his  definition  of  morality  also  extends  to  his  own  father, 
Thias  Bede  and  we  can  see  that  much  of  this  intolerance  also 
stems  from  his  insistence  upon  this  work  ethic.  His  pride 
about  his  work  and  the  way  in  which  others  may  perceive  any 
uncompleted  work  that  comes  from  the  father-son  workshop  is 
reflected  in  this  interchange  with  his  mother  concerning 


Thias'  absence.  Here,  he  implies  that:  his  father's  neglect 
of  his  work  is  no  worse  than  pure  deceit  since  a finished 
coffin — a completed  job — has  been  promised  to  the  Tholer 
family.  In  this  discourse  with  his  mother,  Adam  immediately 
reminds  her  of  the  responsibility  of  finishing  the  job — a 
responsibility  which  is  now  his  because  of  his  father's 
neglect.  And  Adam  feels  that  this  is  a responsibility  which 
he  must  carry  out  because  he  will  not  "deceive"  people  by 
breaking  promises  concerning  a completed  job. 

What  signifies  how  long  it  takes  me?  Isn't  the 
coffin  promised?  Can  they  bury  the  man  without  a 
coffin?  I'd  work  my  right  hand  off  sooner  than 
deceive  people  with  lies  i'  that  way.  It  makes 

Again  we  see  Adam's  insistence  upon  automatically  assigning 
poor  moral  qualities  to  the  worker  whose  job  is  only 
partially  completed. 

During  this  same  interchange  with  his  mother,  we  also 
see  that  Adam's  sense  of  responsibility  concerning  the 
completion  of  jobs  at  the  workshop  greatly  affects  his 
ability  to  feel  sympathy  with  his  father.  When  Lisbeth,  for 
example  points  out  that  "Thee  't  so  angered  wi'  thy  feyther, 
more  nor  wi'  anybody  else,"  (86;  ch.4)  Adam  again  takes  the 
stance  of  the  subject  of  certainty  who  defines,  even  for  his 
father,  exactly  what  morality  is.  "If  I wasn't  sharp  with 
him,  he'd  sell  every  bit  o'  stuff  i'  th'  yard,  and  spend  it 


Sone  by  my  father. 


o ruin"  (86) . Again  w 


w Adam's  notions  of  morality 


are  imposed  upon  even  his  father. 

Yet  Eliot  also  shows  how  these  imposed  notions  keep 
Adam  from  experiencing  any  kind  of  fellow  feeling  with  him, 
and  after  Thias  has  died,  Adam  sorrowfully  recognizes  this 
failure.  It  is  important  to  note  Adam's  awareness  of  his 
wrongdoing  in  treating  his  father  with  such  a critical  and 
stringent  form  of  morality,  which,  in  essence,  excludes 
kindness,  love,  and  respect,  which  for  Eliot  are  essential 
for  a mutually  interactive  and  sympathetic  relationship. 

'Ah,  I was  too  hard,'  Adam  said  to  himself. 


o'  patience  with  people  when  they  do  wrong, 
and  my  heart  gets  shut  up  against  'em,  so  as 
I can't  bring  myself  to  forgive  'em.  I see 
clear  enough  there's  more  pride  nor  love  in 
my  soul,  for  I could  sooner  make  a thousand 
strokes  with  th'  hammer  for  my  father  than 
bring  myself  to  say  a kind  word  to  him.'  (247; 
ch.18) 

Adam's  recognition  of  his  innate  weakness  and  the  time  at 
which  he  recognizes  it  reminds  us  of  the  sorrowful  Amos 
Barton  who  also  recognizes — only  upon  her  death — that  he  has 
neglected  Milly's  needs  of  tenderness  and  love — that  he  did 


not  participate  in  and  share  with  both  her  sorrows  and  her 
joys.  Nevertheless,  Eliot  does  offer  Adam  a second  chance, 
unlike  Amos  whose  story  ends  at  the  very  place  which  he  has 
made  this  discovery. 

Indeed,  Eliot  shows  that  Adam  is  subject  to  change  and 
self  discovery  throughout  the  novel,  and  the  self  discovery 
he  makes  concerning  his  failed  relationship  with  his  father 
is  only  a prelude  to  the  discovery  he  will  make  concerning 
his  illusory  perceptions  of  Hetty.  After  the  funeral,  Adam 
is  able  to  point  to  the  specific  aspect  of  his  failed 
sympathy,  which  is  that  he  is  unable  to  sympathetically  feel 
with  those  people  around  him  whom  he  considers  weaker  than 
himself.  He  is  critical — in  a self-imposing  way — of  both 
those  who  work  in  his  carpentry  shop  and  his  own  father 
because  he  is  unable  to  sympathetically  recognize  that  some 
of  the  very  "weaknesses"  they  have  are  weaknesses  only  in 
contrast  with  his  his  unique  strengths.  Adam  enjoys  his 
work,  takes  pride  in  it,  and  delights  in  a completed  job, 
yet  he  is  unable  to  recognize  that  those  aspects  which  form 
his  make-up  are  not  necessarily  the  same  aspects  which  form 
the  make-up  of  others.  In  fact,  he  does  not  recognize  that 
the  way  in  which  he  perceives  his  work,  which  is  the  way  he 
wants  all  around  him  to  perceive  their  work,  is  only  one 
part  of  Adam  Bede.  In  the  following  passage,  Eliot  points 
out  Adam's  own  recognition  of  this  flaw,  the  result  of  which 
is  a lack  of  sympathy  or  "fellow  feeling"  with  those  around 


him  who  do  not  share  the  sane  strength  of  character  that  he 

Perhaps  there  lay  the  hardness  he  had  accused 
himself  of:  he  had  too  little  fellow-feeling 
with  the  weakness  that  errs  in  spite  of  fore- 
seen consequences.  Without  this  fellow-feeling, 
how  are  we  to  get  enough  patience  and  charity 
towards  our  stumbling,  failing  companions  in  the 
long  and  changeful  journey?  (255;  (A. 19  emphasis 

It  is  Adam's  privilege  then  to  enjoy  this  ability  to 
practice  moral  fortitude;  nevertheless,  Eliot  points  out 
that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  sympathize  with,  not 
criticize  or  attempt  to  correct  those  whose  moral  characters 
are  weaker.  This  inability  to  sympathize  with  the  morally 
weak  then  is,  for  Eliot,  a moral  weakness  in  and  of  itself. 
And  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  a strong 
determined  soul  can  learn  it — by  getting  his 
heart-strings  bound  round  the  weak  and  erring, 
so  that  he  must  share  not  only  the  outward 
consequence  of  their  error,  but  their  inward 
suffering.  This  is  a long  and  hard  lesson,  and 
Adam  had  at  present  only  learned  the  alphabet 
of  it  in  his  father's  sudden  death,  which,  by 
annihilating  in  an  instant  all  that  had  stimulated 
his  indignation,  had  sent  a sudden  rush  of  thought 


and  memory  over  what  had  claimed  his  pity  and 
tenderness.  (255-256;  ch.19) 

With  his  father's  death  then  Adam  recognizes  that  he  does 
have  a propensity  to  be  over  critical  of  those  who  are 
morally  weak — according  to  his  own  definition  of  moral 

Eliot  has  shown  us  a very  similar  weakness,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Amos  Barton,  who  is  unable  to  feel  sympathy  with 
anyone,  or  to  even  recognize  this  very  weakness  in  himself, 
until  Hilly  has  died.  The  way  in  which  Eliot  reveals  Adam 
Bede's  weakness,  nevertheless,  produces  a character  who,  in 
the  end,  is  much  more  aware  of  this  weakness.  Though  she 
does  not  complete  Amos  Barton's  story  of  the  painful 
discovery  sympathy,  Eliot  does  allow  us  to  see  Adam's 
discovery  of  his  weakness  due  first  of  all  to  his 
realization  that  he  must  be  more  sympathetically  aware  of 
those  who  are  weaker,  morally  weaker,  than  himself,  and 
secondly,  due  to  his  painful  realization  that  he  has 
perceived  Hetty,  all  along,  in  an  illusory  way.  His 
sympathetic  awareness  of  Hetty  stems  from  his  initial 
discovery  that  he  lacks  sympathy  with  and  tolerance  of  the 
morally  weak.  Nevertheless,  what  he  believes  is  a 
sympathetically  interactive  relationship  with  Hetty  turns 
into  a relationship  based  only  upon  a purely  illusory 
tolerance  of  Hetty's  egoistic  flaws.  Through  a painful 
discovery  that  this  relationship  with  Hetty  is  illusory. 


his  subject  of  certainty  as  much 


vision,  Adam,  by  the  end 
neglected  opportunities  t 
His  weakness  stems 
properly — the  validity  of 


tuate  her  own  imaginary 
e novel,  learns  that  he  has 
Id  meaningful  relationships, 
his  inability  to  recognize — 
moral  weaknesses  of  others 


around  him.  He  can  therefore  valorize  Hetty's  moral 
weaknesses  because  he  is  caught  up  in  the  imaginary  vision 
that  she  is  a complete,  unified  specimen  of  "wholeness;"  she 
"fits  into"  his  definition  of  wife  and  he  will  do  anything 
to  avoid  spoiling  that  definition.  His  false  notions  that 
her  acceptance  of  her  class,  her  modesty  concerning  her 
beauty,  and  her  ability  to  share  parts  of  herself  with 
others  (experience  sympathy)  make  Adam  a subject  of 
certainty  because  he  is  placing  upon  her  a definition  of  a 


morality  that  she  simply  does  not  possess.  As  we  shall  see, 
even  when  Hetty  is  exposed  as  a woman  who  had  openly  lied 
about  her  love  for  Adam  when  she  had  truly  loved  Arthur 
Donnithorne,  he  still  clings  to  his  illusory  definition  of 
her.  And  by  defending  her  in  this  imaginary  way,  Adam  also 
excludes  the  possibility  of  enjoying  meaningful 
relationships  with  others. 

As  a result  of  his  father's  death,  then,  Adam 
recognizes  his  inability  to  sympathize  with  those  "others" 
who  are  morally  weaker  than  himself.  He  chooses  to  practice 
his  newly  found  understanding  of  sympathy  upon  Hetty  Sorrel, 


and  unlike  others,  particularly  the  Poysers,  who  recognize 
her  egoistic  nature,  Adam  extends  his  new  sympathetic 
tolerance  to  her  alone.  Furthermore,  this  new  found 
tolerance  merely  becomes  Adam's  illusory  perception  of 
sympathy,  that  is,  he  truly  sees  Hetty  as  responding  to  his 
sorrows  in  a reciprocal,  truly  sympathetic  way. 
Significantly,  and  perhaps  ironically,  the  first  example  of 
Adam's  illusory  perception  of  Hetty  occurs  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  for  this  is  the  very  time  at  which  Adam  chooses 
to  exercise  his  own  new  perception  of  sympathy.  His 
mistaken  perception  that  Hetty  is  truly  capable  of  feeling 
sympathy  with  him  and  his  family  occurs  even  before  the 
tearful  scene  at  the  funeral.  Though  he  knows  it  can  only 
be  a "foolish  thought"  (161;  ch.10)  that  Hetty  would  be 
coming  to  his  home  to  express  her  condolences,  his  thoughts 
still  immediately  turn  to  her  as  he  hears  footsteps 
approaching  the  door.  "A  foolish  thought  came,  and  moved 
him  strangely.  As  if  it  could  be  Hetty!"  (161).  That  he 
wants  to  believe  it  is  her  is  seen  in  his  conflict:  his 
reason  tells  him  she  would  be  "the  last  person  likely  to  be 
in  the  house"  and  yet  he  reveals  his  illusionary  perception 
of  her — that  is,  that  she  would  feel  sympathy  for  the 
family — and  then  keeps  it  alive  by  delaying  the  inevitable 

clear  proof  that  it  was  some  one  else"  (161) . During  the 
delay,  then,  Adam  chooses  to  focus  on  his  imaginary  vision 


physical  loveliness  and 


imagined  capacity  for  sympathy  are  intertwined.  "Adam's 
imagination  saw  a dimpled  face,  with  dark  bright  eyes  and 
roguish  smiles  looking  backwards  at  the  brush,  and  a rounded 
figure  just  leaning  a little  to  clasp  the  handle"  (161) . 

This  imaginary  vision  is  two-fold  in  that  he  can  actually 
imagine  the  egoistic  Hetty,  involved  with  her  hair  brush, 
extending  her  sympathy  towards  his  family's  loss  and  that  he 
truly  sees  Hetty's  physical  beauty  only  in  light  of  her 
moral  beauty. 

What  ensues  at  Thias's  funeral,  I suggest,  is  a result 
of  both  Hetty's  own  self  involved  concern  for  herself  only 
(she  is  crying  because  Arthur  is  not  at  the  funeral  to  see 
her)  and  Adam's  illusory  belief  that  Hetty  cares  for  his 
family's  sorrows.  Though  others  attending  the  funeral 
tearfully  express  their  sorrow  for  the  Bedes'  loss,  Adam 
interprets  Hetty's  tears  and  sorrowful  expression  as  genuine 
sympathy  for  his  family.  At  work  the  next  day  he  recalls 
Hetty's  expression  of  sorrow. 

He  thought,  yesterday,  when  he  put  out  his  hand 

was  a touch  of  melancholy  fondness  in  her  face, 
such  as  he  had  not  seen  before,  and  he  took  it 
as  a sign  that  she  had  some  sympathy  with  his 
family  trouble  (254;  ch.19  emphasis  mine). 

While  Hetty's  tears  are  not  genuine — (in  fact,  we  have  seen 


that  she  is  so  self  involved  that  she  automatically  assumes 
people  will  interpret  them  for  what  they  are:  tears  of 
disappointment  for  Arthur's  non-appearance) — Adam's  very 
perception  of  the  tears  representing  sympathetic  feeling 
with  his  sorrow  is  just  as  ungenuine,  for  he  sees  Hetty's 
behavior  only  in  the  way  he  wishes  her  to  behave.  Eliot 
shows,  then,  in  this  particular  episode,  the  tragic  flaw  of 
seeing  another  as  imaginarily  whole.  In  this  one  scene,  the 
imaginary  perceptions  of  otherness  explodes,  as  neither 
Hetty  nor  Adam  are  even  close  to  understanding  how  others 
are  perceiving  them.  Hetty's  tears  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  sorrow  for  the  Bedes'  loss,  as  Adam  wrongly  perceives, 
and  the  funeral-goers  have  no  idea  that  Hetty,  as  she 
wrongly  perceives,  know  that  she  is  crying  over  Arthur. 
Sadly,  Hetty  and  Adam  are  at  cross  purposes  here  due  to 
their  illusions.  Hetty's  sorrow  is  expressed  as  a result  of 
her  broken  imaginary  vision,  while  Adam  interprets  Hetty's 
every  glance  as  imaginarily  supporting  his  perception  of  the 


We  can  see  yet  another  way  in  which  A 
Hetty's  supposed  love  for  him  in  an  illusory  way,  for  he 
consistently  shows  his  loving  tolerance  of  Hetty  by  making 
excuses  for  the  way  she  neglects  him.  Ironically,  Adam's 
excuses  for  Hetty's  neglect  turn  out  to  be  opportunities  for 
her  to  perpetuate  her  imaginary  love  for  Arthur,  as  we  shall 
see.  Eliot's  narrator  sets  th 


r Adam's  behavior 


towards  Hetty  during  the  tines  when  she  treats  him  poorly. 

In  this  example,  the  narrator  both  recognizes  that  the  way 
he  excuses  her  shows  his  illusory  vision  of  her  and  also 
reveals  that  he  understands  why  Adam  would  create  such  an 
illusion.  "If  ever  she  behaved  with  cold  vanity  towards 
him,  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  only  because  she  doesn't  love 
me  well  enough;  and  he  was  sure  her  love,  whenever  she  gave 
it , would  be  the  most  precious  thing  a man  could  possess  on 
earth"  (198;  ch.14  emphasis  mine).  Eliot's  narrator, 
perhaps  due  to  his  masculine  affinity  with  Adam,  recognizes 
the  poor  way  which  Adam  is  being  treated  by  Hetty. 
Furthermore,  he  recognizes  the  almost  Lacanian  aspect  of 
Adam's  behavior,  for  he  points  out  that  even  though  Adam 
knows  nothing  about  Hetty's  true  intentions,  he  is  quite 
happy  to  enjoy  the  illusion:  "It  was  a very  old  story;  but 

Adam  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  he  drank  in  the  sweet 
delusion"  (emphasis  mine  267;  ch.20) . This  narrative 
comment  suggests  that  had  Adam  known  Hetty's  true 
intentions,  he  still  would  delight  in  the  illusion  that 
Hetty's  love  is  sincere.  And  this  is  exactly  what  he  does. 

We  also  see  Adam  himself  making  imaginary  excuses  or 
rationalizing  Hetty's  behavior  by  reading  into  it  what  he 
likes.  One  day  as  they  gather  currants  together  at  the  Hall 
Farm,  we  hear  Adam  thinking  to  himself  through  the  narrator, 
his  desire  for  pretense:  "She  was  not 


who  understands 


indifferent  to  his  presence  a 


indifference"  (265;  ch.20) . I 
accidentally  reveals  that  she 

reaction  to  Hetty's  grabbing  1 


t Arthur's  birthday  dance, 
hat  the  locket  signifies  t 


er  all;  she  had  blushed  when 

, since  it  was  the  opposite 
often  impressed  him  as 

locket  which  has  fallen 

Though  Adam  is  at 


secret  lover,  and  a secret  lover  whom  he  believes  he  should 
know  about,  he  still  formulates  excuses  to  perpetuate  his 
illusion  of  Hetty's  devotion  to  him  alone.  Upon  seeing  the 
necklace  and  recognizing  Hetty's  secretive  reaction  that  it 
remain  hidden,  Adam  thinks  to  himself: 

Had  Hetty  a lover  he  didn't  know  of? — for  none  of 
her  relations,  he  was  sure,  would  give  her  a 
locket  like  that;  and  none  of  her  admirers,  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  was  in  the  position  of  an 
accepted  lover,  as  the  giver  of  that  locket  must 
be.  Adam  was  lost  in  the  utter  impossibility  of 
finding  any  person  for  his  fears  to  alight  on. 
(332;  ch.26  emphasis  mine). 

This  last  sentence  indicates  Adam's  own  need  to  keep  his 
illusion  of  Hetty  alive.  In  it  we  see  his  utter  terror  that 
the  possibility  that  a lover  exists  is  a real  one  because  he 


cannot  co 
account  f 


creates  f 


me  up  with  a rational  alternative  which  would 
or  Hetty's  owning  the  necklace, 
m leaves  the  dance,  sure  that  Hetty  has  a secret 
whom  he  knows  nothing.  During  his  walk  home,  he 
or  himself  a multitude  of  imaginary  excuses  or 
reasons  as  to  why  or  how  Hetty  could  own  such  a fine  piece 
of  jewelry  without  having  received  it  from  a lover.  With 

own  valid  questions.  The  following  "imaginary  arguments," 
which  attempt  to  support  Hetty's  seemingly  questionable 
behavior  reveal  again  his  imaginary  perception  of  Hetty. 

Hetty,  found  of  finery  as  she  was,  might  have 
bought  the  thing  herself.  It  looked  too  expensive 
for  that — it  looked  like  the  things  on  white 
satin  at  the  jeweller's  shop  at  Rosseter.  But 
Adam  had  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  value  of 
such  things,  and  he  thought  it  certainly  could 
not  cost  more  than  a guinea.  Perhaps  Hetty  had 
had  as  much  as  that  in  Christmas-boxes,  and  there 
e might  have  been  childish 


no  knowing  but 
gh  to  spend  it 
g thing,  and  sh 
then,  why  had  s 


couldn't  help  loving  finery! 
a been  so  frightened  about  it 


i changed  colour  s 


and  afterwards 
was  because  she 


s ashamed  of  h 


smart  thing — she  was  conscious  that  it  was  wrong 
for  her  to  spend  her  money  on  it,  and  she  knew 
that  Adam  disapproved  of  finery.  It  was  a proof 
that  she  cared  about  what  he  liked  and  disliked. 
(333;  ch.26) 

Not  only  do  we  see  Adam's  many  imaginary  excuses  for  Hetty's 
behavior  here,  but  we  also  see  how  he,  in  an  imaginary  way, 
perceives  her  as  being  aware  of  his  own  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  that  he  truly  believes  that  she  is  aware  of  his  stake  in 
the  relationship.  His  excuses  then  are  even  more  imaginary 
because  they  suit  only  his  own  definition  of  what  the 
relationship  should  be,  ideally.  Furthermore,  Eliot 
recognizes  the  way  in  which  Adam  keeps  his  illusion  of  Hetty 
alive,  for  she  points  out  that  in  a "dream, " these  mistaken 
notions,  which  coldly  question  Hetty's  sincerity,  are 
forgiven. 

And  so  Adam  went  to  bed  comforted,  having  woven 
for  himself  an  ingenious  web  of  probabilities — the 
surest  screen  a man  can  place  between  himself  and 
the  truth.  His  last  waking  thoughts  melted  into 
a dream  that  he  was  with  Hetty  again  at  the  Hall 
Farm,  and  that  he  was  asking  her  to  forgive  him 
for  being  so  cold  and  silent.  (334;  ch.26) 

The  fact  that  Hetty  would  have  to  “forgive"  him  also  reveals 
that  Adam  sees  even  his  own  need  to  question  the  illusion  as 


Even  after  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Hetty  no  longer 
loves  him,  after  she  has  run  away,  just  before  their  wedding 
is  to  take  place,  Adam  is  still  unable  to  see  Hetty  in  any 
other  way  but  innocent.  He  again  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
find  excuses  for  her  leavetaking.  For  example,  after  he 
has  discovered  that  she  never  arrived  at  Snowfield  as  she 
was  supposed  to,  Adam  again  creates  imaginary  excuses  for 
her.  And  1 claim  that  these  excuses  only  help  Adam  to  feel 
that  he  has  a sense  of  sympathy  for  someone  who  is  weaker 
than  himself.  There  is  never  a sense  that  he  genuinely 
feels  with  Hetty  or  is  attempting  to  sympathetically 
understand  her  weakness.  Indeed,  in  the  following  passage, 
we  see  that  he  must  "ward  off"  the  thought  that  Arthur  has 
anything  to  do  with  her  departure  by  finding  other,  more 
acceptably  pleasing  reasons  that  Hetty  would  cause  such  harm 
to  him,  and  so  soon  before  their  marriage. 

The  thought  of  Arthur  had  darted  through  Adam 
like  a sharp  pang:  but  he  tried  for  some  time 
to  ward  off  its  return  by  busying  himself  with 
modeB  of  accounting  for  the  alarming  fact,  quite 
apart  from  that  intolerable  thought.  Some 
accident  had  happened.  Hetty  had,  by  some 
strange  chance,  got  into  a wrong  vehicle  at 
Oakbourae:  she  had  taken  ill,  and  did  not  want 
to  frighten  them  by  letting  them  know.  (441;  ch.38 
emphasis  mine) 


As  we  have  seen  him  do  before,  Adam  even  endows  Hetty  with 
sympathetic  qualities  which  she  simply  does  not  possess. 
Adam's  perception  of  her  here  is  very  imaginary  and  only 
helps  him  feel  better  about  his  devotion  to  her. 

Still  clinging  to  this  illusory  vision  of  Hetty,  Adam 
attempts  to  and  fails  miserably  at  sympathetically 
tolerating  Hetty's  behavior  because  he  uses  the  same 
illusory  vision  to  avoid  perceiving  Hetty  as  what  she  has 
publicly  become — a criminal,  therefore  placing  the  feeling 
of  agony  on  himself  alone.  And  while  Adam  fools  himself 
into  believing  that  he  is  sympathetically  sharing  Hetty's 
suffering,  we  shall  see  that  what  he  is  truly  doing  is 

beautiful  imaginary  vision.  The  examples  of  Adam's  behavior 
in  this  section  of  the  novel  are  what  reveal  him  as 
egoistically  claiming  pity  for  his  own  grief  while 
presenting  himself  as  truly  concerned  for  Hetty.  The 
following  passages  reveal  the  sorrow  Adam  is  experiencing, 
not  for  Hetty's  sake,  but  for  the  disappointing,  broken 
illusion,  an  illusion  of  a life  with  her  that  will  now  never 
be  a reality.  Alone  with  Mr  Irwine  before  the  trial,  Adam 
cries,  "I  can't  bear  it...O  God,  it's  hard  to  lav  upon  me — 
it's  too  hard  to  think  she's  wicked"  (455;  ch.40  emphasis 
mine) . Adam's  thoughts  are  not  upon  Hetty,  sitting  alone  in 
prison,  but  are  instead  upon  himself,  and  the  lost  vision  of 


reclaim. 


Chapter  41,  when  Mr  Irwine  attempts  to  convince  Adam  that 
vengeance  against  Arthur  will  not  benefit  Hetty,  Adam 
expresses  what  is  most  painful  to  him  in  all  this,  that  is, 
that  the  lovely  illusion  of  her  is  broken  for  him  forever. 
"That's  the  deepest  cures  of  all... that's  what  makes  the 
blackness  of  it... it  can  never  be  undone.  My  poor 
Hetty. . .she  can  never  be  mv  sweet  Hetty  again... the 
prettiest  thing  God  had  made — smiling  up  at  me. . . I thought 
she  loved  me... and  was  good"  (468;  ch  41  emphasis  mine). 

And  in  all  of  this  agony,  Adam  never  considers  how  Hetty's 
life  will  forever  be  marred  and  how  that  mark  upon  her,  even 
if  she  escapes  the  gallows,  will  forever  prevent  her  from 
experiencing  a truly  meaningful  and  happy  life.  What  is 
worse  is  that  he  attempts  to  disguises  what  his  pure  and 

sympathetic  feeling  with  Hetty. 

The  last  time  we  see  Adam's  egoistic  expression  of 
concern  for  Hetty  is  during  the  scene  at  the  trial  when  the 
verdict  of  guilty  is  pronounced  upon  Hetty.  Adam 
immediately  reverts  to  his  usual  technique  of  making  excuses 
for  Hetty's  behavior. 

Hetty  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime — her  heart 
must  have  clung  to  the  baby — else  why  should  she 

behind.  The  little  creature  had  died  naturally, 
and  then  she  had  hidden  it:  babies  were  so  liable 


death.  (479;  ch.43) 


And  this  tine  Eliot's  own  commentary  upoi 
reflects  the  alignment  of  these  charactei 

this  time  as  "imaginary  arguments"  (479; 
mine) . Though  her  terminology  of  course 
actual  imagination,  and  is  not  used  in  tl 


's  behavior 


emphasis 


later  use  the  term  "imaginary,"  we  again  see  that  the 
similarity  between  Eliot's  and  Lacan's  perception  of 
subjectivity  is  striking. 

I will  discuss  one  final  illusion  which  I see  as  not 
only  hindering  Adam's  relationship  with  Hetty  but  also  as  a 
way  of  neglecting  truly  sympathetic  relationships  with 
others,  some  of  which  are  already  in  the  making.  Adam,  I 
believe,  creates  the  illusion  that  he  can  "save"  Hetty  from 
a bad  and  improper  relationship  with  Arthur  Donnithorne.  He 
then  creates  yet  another  illusory  vision  of  Hetty,  I claim, 
by  assuming  that  she  wants  or  needs  to  be  saved  from  this 
relationship  which,  he  believes,  will  only  pull  her  down. 

His  perception  of  Arthur  then  is  just  as  illusory  as  his 
perception  of  Hetty,  yet  in  a different  way.  As  with  his 
father,  Adam  is  unable  to  tolerate  what  he  believes  are 
Arthur's  moral  weaknesses  while  he  can  fully  tolerate 
Hetty's  weaknesses  be  excusing  them  to  meet  his  own  egoistic 
ends.  In  fact,  Adam,  1 claim,  may  be  considered  a subject 
of  certainty  in  his  dealings  with  Arthur  after  he  has 


assured  himself  that  Arthur  is  solely  responsible  for 
Hetty's  crime.  When  he  learns  that  Arthur  is  the  lover  who 
has  been  secretly  meeting  with  Hetty,  he  imposes  his 
certainty  upon  Arthur  by  telling  him.  instructing  him  how  to 
act.  Out  of  an  imaginary  belief  that  he  can  make  Arthur 
recognize  that  he  is  deceiving  Hetty  by  allowing  her  to 
believe  that  a life  with  him — her  imaginary  vision — is 
indeed  possible,  he  forces  him  to  behave  the  way  he  thinks 
Arthur  must  behave.  In  the  following  passage,  we  see  that 

Arthur,  and  even  claims  that  he  is  speaking  for  her. 

You're  acting  with  your  eyes  open,  whatever  you 
may  do;  but  how  do  you  know  what's  been  in  her 

on.  And  whatever  you  may  think,  I know  you've 
disturbed  her  mind.  I know  she's  been  fixing 

of  what  she  may  feel  (353;  ch.29  emphasis  mine). 

By  arguing  that  Arthur  does  not  know  what  Hetty  feels,  then, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  pompously  claiming  that  he  does  know. 
He  therefore  is  speaking  for  her,  as  he  says  outright,  and 
by  forcefully  suggesting  that  Arthur  write  her  letter 
explaining  that  he  cannot  continue  their  relationship,  he 
is,  in  essence,  speaking  for  Arthur  as  well.  Therefore,  the 
letter  itself  is  not  genuine;  indeed,  Arthur  writes  in  a 


note  attached  to  the  final  copy  of  the  letter:  "I  have 
written  everything  you  wish,"  (362;  ch.29)  which  indeed 
indicates  that  these  are  not  Arthur's  words  at  all. 

He  see  Adam's  illusory  belief  that  he  is  doing  right  be 
Hetty  in  the  following  passage: 

I'm  not  speaking  for  myself,  but  for  her.  I 
ask  you  t'  undeceive  her  before  you  go  away  for 
ever;  and  if  you  leave  her  behind  with  a notion 
in  her  head  o'  your  feeling  about  her  the  same 
as  she  feels  about  you,  and  the  mischief  may  get 


save  her  pain  i'  th'  end.  1 ask  you  to  write  a 
letter. .. .tell  her  the  truth,  and  take  blame  to 
yourself  for  behaving  as  you'd  no  right  to  do 
to  a young  woman  as  isn't  your  equal.  (354;  ch.30) 
Adam  informs  Arthur  of  his  duty  then  and  acts  as  an 
instructional  manual  of  sorts  on  gentlemanly  behavior. 

Not  only  is  Adam  imposing  his  reality  or  certainty 
upon  Arthur  by  making  him  write  this  letter  to  Hetty,  by 
trying  to  make  him  feel  the  way  he  believes  he  should  feel, 
but  he  is  also  diminishing  Hetty  by  assuming  that  he  can 
simply  feel  for  her.  He  is  diminishing  the  validity  of  her 
feelings  by  forcing  Arthur  to  express  something  which  Arthur 
does  not  feel;  this  letter  contains,  pure  and  simple,  the 
feelings  Adam  believes  Arthur  should  have,  and  not  at  all 
the  feelings  which  Arthur  does  have  for 


Hetty.  Adam 


r and  Hetty  by 


e letter  will 


Placing 


therefore  Is  forcing  certainty  upon 
making  each  feel  the  way  he  wishes  them  to  feel 
intentions  for  having  Arthur  write  the  letter, 
only  veiled  by  his  outward  expression  that  t 
be  for  Hetty's  "good."  what  Adam  truly  want 
original  imaginary  vision  that  Hetty  loves  h 
Arthur  in  the  way,  he  cannot  complete  this  vision, 
the  blame  solely  on  Arthur  then,  helps  Adam  to  continue  his 

creates  for  him  the  egoistic  and  imaginary  notion  that  he  is 
somehow  "saving"  Hetty  from  the  evil  Arthur. 

Arthur  Donnithorne  is  a character,  who,  according  to 
Adam's  moral  standards,  is  intolerably  weaker  than  he 
"should”  be.  As  we  have  seen,  when  Arthur  does  not  behave 
the  way  he  (Adam)  believes  a gentleman  should,  he  gives  him 
a set  of  his  own  rules  by  which  to  play.  As  with  his 
father,  he  is  unable  to  sympathetically  understand  and 
tolerate  those  who  are  morally  weaker  than  himself.  Though 
he  recognizes  this  weakness  once,  upon  his  father's  death, 
and  attempts  to  rectify  it,  he  attempts  to  feel  sympathy 
only  with  Hetty,  and  even  this  becomes  an  imaginary  sense  of 
sympathy,  as  we  have  seen,  because  Adam  consistently  excuses 
Hetty  based  on  the  belief  that  these  excuses  are  sympathetic 
feeling.  Nevertheless,  Eliot  offers  Adam  yet  one  more 
chance  to  discover  true  sympathy.  Mr  Irwine  recognizes  that 
Adam  is  misinterpreting  sympathy  and  neglecting  those  around 


him  who  truly  f 
realization  tha 
early  fiction  w 


1 sympathy  with  him.  It 
Adam  Bede  becomes  Eliot's 
, though  stumbling  with  f 


( because  of  this 


concerning  sympathy,  does  finally  achieve  a true 
understanding  of  it. 

As  Hr  Irwine  is  the  instrument  by  which  Eliot  teaches 
Adam  to  properly  understand  sympathy,  let  us  first  look  at 
the  way  in  which  he  respectfully  expresses  the  closest 
fellow  feeling  with  Adam  that  he  can.  Eliot  does  not  call 
this  interaction  "sympathy,"  but  instead  chooses  to  refer  to 
it  as  "pity,"  though  1 claim  that  it  is  not  a pity  that 
diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  other,  as  we  have  seen 
earlier.  It  is  instead  an  expression  of  fellow  feeling 
which  has  attached  to  it  a sense  of  helplessness;  that  is, 

Mr  Irwine  knows  that  Adam  is,  at  this  juncture,  incapable  of 
offering  any  feeling  in  return.  In  fact,  Eliot  appears  to 
recognize  that  he  is  uncomfortable  with  expressing  pity,  for 
she  describes  "Mr  Irwine 's...  pity"  as  "hesitating"  and 
"shrinking"  (453;  ch.39).  In  the  following  passage,  we  can 
see  that  he  recognizes  Adam's  sensitivity  to  Hetty's  plight 
and  that  the  news  that  he  must  deliver  to  him  that  she  is  in 
jail,  accused  of  child  murder,  can  only  be  understood  as 
even  more  grief  which  he  must  "inflict"  (453)  on  Adam.  The 
narrative  says  of  Mr  Irwine's  feelings: 

But  every  other  feeling  as  it  rushed  upon  him  was 
thrown  into  abeyance  by  pity,  deep  respectful 


already 


pity,  for  the  man  who  sat  before  him,  — 
so  bruised,  going  forth  with  sad  blind 
resignedness  to  an  unreal  sorrow,  while  a real  one 
was  close  upon  him,  too  far  beyond  the  range  of 
common  trial  for  him  ever  to  have  feared  it.  His 
own  agitation  was  quelled  by  a certain  awe  that 
comes  over  us  in  the  presence  of  a great  anguish; 


for  the  anguish  which  he  must  inflict  on  Adam  was 
already  present  to  him.  (453) 

Furthermore,  Eliot  conveys  in  this  passage  the  sense  that  Mr 
Irvine  does  understand,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  understand,  Adam's  sorrow  as  well  as  the  pain 
that  lies  even  still  before  him.  He  also  see  Mr  Irvine's 
recognition  that  Adam's  sorrow  is  so  far  beyond  his  ability 
to  understand  it  that  he  feels  it  would  be  pretentious  of 


herself  is  expressing  sympathy  with  Mr  Irwine,  who  has  the 
very  difficult  job  of  inflicting  painful  news  upon  someone 
who  is  already  experiencing  emotional  pain.  She  then 
recognizes,  sympathetically,  the  difficult  task  of 
expressing  sympathy  when  the  pain  the  other  is  experiencing 
is  simply  overwhelming.  During  Mr  Irwine 's  interchange  with 
Adam,  she  recognizes  and  acknowledges  his  difficult  task. 
"The  sight  of  this  strong  firm  man  shattered  by  the 
invisible  stroke  of  sorrow,  moved  him  so  deeply  that  speech 
Eliot  presents  Mr  Irwine  then  as  both 


(455). 


one  who  respects  the  other's  feelings  enough  that  he  does 
not,  like  Adam  himself,  second  guess  his  or  her  feelings, 
and  also  as  one  who  can  help  others  recognize  their  need  to 
sympathetically  understand  another,  or  in  Adam's  case,  to 
discover  what  true  sympathy  is. 

We  see  how  Mr  Irwine  attempts  to  help  others  recognize 
their  need  for  sympathy  in  the  following  passage  where  he 
reminds  the  misogynist  Bartle  Massey  that  he  must  not  let 
his  feelings  about  Hetty,  and  women  in  general,  affect  his 
sympathetic  feeling  with  Adam.  "I'm  afraid  you  have  too 
little  fellow-feeling  in  what  you  consider  his  weakness 
about  Hetty"  (464;  ch.41).  Mr  Irwine  recognizes  Bartle's 
particular  weakness  of  placing  undo  blame  on  women  in 

his  is  affecting  his  capacity 
r Hetty  is,  as  Mr  Irwine 
knows,  Adam's  weak  spot.  Bartle's  particular  expression  of 
feeling  for  Adam  offers  him  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
own  feelings  about  women  and  how  he  feels  this  particular 
woman,  Hetty,  has  been  Adam's  ruin.  "If  he  hadn't  had  so 
much  hard  work  to  do,  poor  fellow,  he  might  have  gone  into 
the  higher  branches,  [of  education]  and  then  this  might 
never  have  happened — might  never  have  happened"  (463; 
ch.42) . We  see  that  unlike  Bartle,  he  feels  it  is  his  duty 
to  remain  silent  about  his  own  feelings  while  he  is 
listening  to  others.  "I've  a great  deal  that's  painful  on 
my  mind,  and  find  it  hard  work  to  be  quite  silent  about  my 


general,  and  points  o 
to  feel  sympathy  with 


own  feelings  and  only  attend  t 
Nevertheless,  I believe  that  t 
nature  merely  reveals  that  he 
Adam's  emotional  disposition, 

sufferings. 

Mr  Irwine  plays  then, 
discovery  and  understanding 
helps  Adam  to  discover  that 
wrong  all  along,  and  that  hi 
will  only  make  him  f £ 
expresses  his  desire 
"ruining"  his  "sweet 
who  reminds  him  who  1 
own  moral  yard  stick, 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  that 
with  him,  and  that  he  ought  t< 
not  for  us  men  to  apportion  tl 
retribution"  (468) . Not  only 
Adam's  attempt  to  right  what  1 
is  morally  improper,  but  he  a] 
Adam's  weakness;  that  is,  that 
himself — sympathetically — in  I 
Irwine's  speech  below,  is  one 
Eliot's  'doctrine  of  sympathy, 
mens'  lives  have  upon  others'. 


others"  (463;  ch.2). 
is  aspect  of  Mr  Irwine's 
s aware  of  the  severity  of 
nd  he  recognizes  that  at  this 
incapable  of  properly  entering  into  another's 

crucial  role  in  Adam's  final 
: true  sympathy.  It  is  he  who 

it  his  desire  for  revenge  upon  Arthur 
better.  When  Adam  immediately 
claim  vengeance  upon  Arthur  for 
:ty"  (468;  ch.41),  it  is  Mr  Irwine 
is  measuring  Arthur  up  against  his 
id  is  seeking  revenge  only  selfishly, 
ly  that  the  guilt  of  her  crime  lies 
)ear  the  punishment.  It  is 
shares  of  moral  guilt  and 

believes  is  Arthur's  wrong 
> pinpoints  the  crux  of 
le  is  unable  to  involve 
rts  of  others'  lives.  Mr 
E the  purest  expressions  of 


a effect  which  all 


You  can't  isolate  yourself,  and  say  that  the  evil 
which  is  in  you  shall  not  spread.  Men's  lives  are 
as  thoroughly  blended  with  each  other  as  the  air 
they  breathe:  evil  spreads  as  necessarily  as 
disease.  I know,  I feel  the  terrible  extent  of 

suffering  this  sin  of  Arthur's  has  caused  to 

others : but  so  does  every  sin  cause  suffering  to 

others  besides  those  ho  commit  it.  An  act  of 
vengeance  on  your  part  against  Arthur  would  simply 
be  another  evil  added  to  those  we  are  suffering 
under.  (469  emphasis  mine) 

Mr  Irwine  is  therefore  helping  Adam  recognize  that  he  is  not 
the  only  person  who  has  suffered  in  this  tragedy.  He  helps 
him  realize  that  only  when  he  recognizes  what  true  sympathy 
is,  which  is  understanding  one's  life  within  the  context  of 
others'  lives  and  tha  by  seeing  a part  of  himself  in 
another,  he  will  no  longer  be  deceiving  himself. 

And  Adam  does  achieve  this  new  discovery — about 
himself — and  about  his  imaginary  perception  that  he  was 
properly  exercising  sympathy  for  Hetty  by  consistently 
excusing  her.  Though  he  still  does  retain  his  initial 
discovery  concerning  his  need  to  have  sympathy  or  fellow 
feeling  for  those  who  are  morally  weaker  than  himself,  he 
has  also  learned  that  he  must  not  pick  and  choose  for  whom 
he  should  or  should  not  feel  sympathy.  And  part  of  his 
discovery  is  that  by  attempting  to  feel  an  imaginary  sense 


of  sympathy  for  Hetty,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  he  was 
still  excluding  others,  like  Arthur,  who  experienced  his  own 
brand  of  suffering.  When  he  meets  with  Arthur  in  the  woods, 
soon  before  Hetty's  execution  date,  he  recognizes  his 
mistake,  and  puts  Mr  Irwine's  advice  into  action.  "I've 
been  a bit  hard  to  everybody  but  her.  I felt  as  if  nobody 
pitied  her  enough — her  suffering  cut  into  me  so!"  (514; 
ch.48) . And  when  Arthur  expresses  the  pain  he  feels  for 
being  unable  to  get  a full  pardon  for  Hetty's  crime  and  save 
her  from  death,  Adam  recognizes  Arthur's  suffering  as  his 
own.  "'Ah,  sir,'  said  Adam,  for  the  first  time  feeling  his 
own  pain  merged  with  sympathy  for  Arthur,  'you  and  me'll 
often  be  thinking  o'  the  same  thing,  when  we're  a long  way 
off  one  another.  Z pray  God  to  help  you,  as  I pray  him  to 
help  me'"  (515;  ch.48).  For  the  first  time,  we  see  Adam 
sharing  emotion — specifically,  pain,  and  therefore  giving 
validity  to  the  other. 


Eliot  then  allows  Adam  to  enjoy  his  new  found 
understanding  of  sympathy  by  joining  him  with  Dinah,  and 
Adam  recognizes  sincere  love  and  sincere  sympathy  by  taking 
heed  of  Mr  Irwine's  words.  He  sees,  in  the  end,  that  his 
mistaken  notion  of  sympathy  for  Hetty  and  his  mistaken 
notion  that  she  loved  him  and  felt  sympathy  for  him  in 

a baptism  of  fire — to  a much 
ch  more  meaningful  sympathetic 


relationship 


should 


ha'  come  to  know  that  her  love  'ud  be  the  greatest 
o'  blessings  to  me,  if  what  1 counted  a blessing 
hadn't  been  wrenched  and  torn  away  from  me,  and 

and  hunger  for  a greater  and  a better  comfort. 


By  joining  Adam  and  Dinah,  Eliot  also  offers  them  both 

marriage  partners,  achieve  sympathy  within  a marriage.  As  I 
have  noted  before,  Adam  recognizes  that  this  marriage  can 
only  help  both  of  them  to  sympathetically  understand  one 
another's  joys  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  the  people  with  whom 
they  associate  in  daily  life.  "The  more  we  know  of  [love 
and  happiness]  the  better  we  can  feel  what  other  people's 
lives  are  or  might  be,  and  so  we  shall  only  be  more  tender 
to  'em  and  help  'em,"  he  says  to  Dinah  of  their  marriage 
(551;  ch.52) . Eliot  also  suggests  that  Dinah's  work  in  the 
private  realm,  rather  than  the  public,  will  help  them  both 
in  their  quest  to  reach  and  "blend  with"  other  mens' — and 
womens'  lives.  The  marriage  then  serves  two  purposes:  it 
puts  to  work  Adam's  new  found  discovery  of  what  sympathy  is, 
after  revealing  the  long  and  tedious  process  of  discovering 
it,  and  it  allows  Dinah  to  share  her  talent  of 
sympathetically — and  humanistically — reaching  people  with 
the  Word  of  God.  As  Adam  Bede  is  considered  the  last  of 


Eliot's  early  works  of  fiction,  it  is  appropriate  that, 
after  all  the  failed  clerical  figures  in  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life.  Eliot  would  end  this  series  with  two  figures 


CONCLUSION 

Adam  Bede  was  Che  novel  which  ended  Marian  Lewes' 
need  for  the  pseudonym  'George  Eliot,'  at  least  as  a means 
of  disguising  her  gender  and  identity.  In  1859,  when  Adam 
was  published  and  hence  distributed  to  the  public,  the 
curiosity  concerning  both  'George  Eliot's'  identity  and 
his/her  gender  was  so  pervasive  that  Marian  and  George  Henry 
Lewes  chose  to  divulge  the  true  identity  of  the  enigmatic 


and  foremost,  the  last  work  to  which  Marian  Lewes  attached 
the  name  'George  Eliot'  believing  that  otherwise  its 
publication  and  recognition  as  a valid  piece  of  literature 
would  not  take  place.  While  she  toyed  with  the  notion  of 


dropping  tht 
associates  I 


subsequent  w 


pseudonym  i 


'George  Eliot'  were  o 
he  pseudonym  to  sign  a 


3 just  beginning 


name  attached  to  them,  they  would  not  be  taken  seriously,  or 
perhaps  would  simply  be  considered,  at  best,  as  only 
contributing  to  the  stockpile  of  other  "silly  women's 
novels,"  the  very  novels  against  which  Marian  Lewes  had 


already  protested  in  her  early  reviews.  The  use  of  a 
pseudonym,  then,  for  an  unknown,  unestablished  woman  writer 
was  essential  for  survival  in  the  world  of  publication. 
Furthermore,  Adam  Bede  is  the  last  work  by  Eliot  which  deals 
with  the  rural  clerical  figure  and  the  themes  of  espousing 
sympathy  for  one's  "fellow  men"  within  a rustic, 
predominately  church-going  community.  Adam  Bede  marks  the 
end  to  her  early  fiction,  then,  both  as  the  last  instance  of 
her  need  to  use  a pseudonym,  and  the  end  of  her  use  of 
certain  themes,  expressions  of  her  new  humanistic 
understanding  of  her  early  Christian  beliefs. 

Though  Adam  Bede  marks  the  end  of  Marian  Lewes'  basic 
need  for  the  pseudonym  'George  Eliot, ' she  did,  however, 
continue  to  use  it  to  sign  all  of  her  subsequent  novels.  As 
we  saw  in  chapter  4,  Marian  Lewes  subtly  expressed  her 
desire  to  expose  her  true  identity — and  name — to  the  public, 
to  her  publishers  who  were  very  much  against  this  plan.  The 
name  'George  Eliot,'  they  knew,  was  associated  in  the 
public's  mind  with  successful,  moneymaking  novels,  and  they 
did  not  want  to  destroy  that  association  by  suddenly 
removing  the  name  from  circulation.  The  name  now  signifies 
not  a means  to  conceal  identity  and  gender  but  a means  to 
give  new  works  a common  identity  in  connection  with  the  old. 

After  Adam  Bede  had  proved  its  success,  and  after 
having  begun  the  composition  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Marian  Lewes  interrupted  her  work  in  1859  to  write  a short 


novella  entitled  "The  Lifted  Veil."  This  novella  is  a 
pseudoscientific  tale  of  a doctor  who,  metaphorically, 

"lifts  the  veil"  of  death  by  reviving  and  bringing  to  life  a 
woman  who  has  already  died.  With  this  one  great  revival, 
many  symbolic  "veils"  are  lifted,  exposing  people  for  what 
and  who  they  truly  are.  Marian  Lewes'  publishers  were  quick 
to  recognize  her  own  desire  to  "lift  the  veil"  or  remove  her 
pseudonym,  which  would  expose  her  true  identity,  and  advised 
her  against  it.  We  can  only  surmise  that  Marian  Lewes  was, 
after  all,  willing  to  chose  to  continue  using  'George  Eliot' 
to  mark  the  authorship  of  her  novels,  for  I contend  that 
through  the  portrayal  of  her  characters  in  her  early  works 
of  fiction,  we  can  see  that  she  had  come  to  recognize  the 
power  which  naming  offers  one. 

From  Mary  Anne  Evans,  to  Marian  Lewes,  to  George 
Eliot,  to  Mary  Anne  Cross,  names  play  an  important  role  in 

chapter  One,  the  woman  we  know  as  "George  Eliot"  never 
allows  one  particular  name  to  define  her;  instead  she  finds 
pleasure  in  the  playful  use  of  familiar  nicknames  even 
before  she  assumes  the  pen  name  "George  Eliot."  Using 
Lacan's  notions  of  subjectivity,  which  reveal  a departure 
from  Freud's  notions  that  a subject  strives  to  be  a whole, 
complete,  unified  being  (what  Lacan  calls  a "subject  of 
certainty) , I claim  that  Mary  Ann  Evans  avoids  this,  at  any 
cost,  and  instead  thrives  on  what  may  be  considered  a 


Lacanian  approach  to  subjectivity,  one  which  demands, 
rewards,  and  requires  fragmentation,  division,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  self.  I show  in  this  chapter  how  she  chose 
to  "divide"  herself,  using  names,  and  claim  that  in  each  new 
division,  with  each  new  name,  a part,  a fragment  of  her 
former  self  still  remains. 

I also  show  in  chapter  one  the  way  in  which  George 
Henry  Lewes'  use  of  the  non  gendered  pen  name  'Vivian' 
offered  an  example  of  how  a writer  could  use  another  name  to 
divide  himself  from  a name  and  an  identity  that  might, 
otherwise,  define  him  or  her  as  whole,  unified,  or  certain. 

I also  record  in  this  chapter  my  discovery  that  Marian  Lewes 
wrote  some  Leader  articles,  which  she  left  unsigned,  for 


George  Lewes  while  he  was  ill  and  could  not  write  them 
himself.  Most  importantly,  she  respected  his  pen  name 
enough  not  to  appropriate  it  herself  in  his  absence.  Lewes' 
influence  on  Marian's  perception  of  her  own  subjectivity  and 
later  of  her  characters'  subjectivity,  then,  was  crucial, 
for  he  helped  her  to  recognize  the  need  to  see  a part  of 


part  of  her  life,  both  personally  and  professionally  that 
she  assumed  part  of  his  name,  "George,"  as  part  of  her  own 
pseudonym,  a gesure  of  respect  for  him.  This  habit  of 
seeing  a part  of  one's  self  in  another,  I claim,  becomes  the 
foundation  for  Eliot's  perception  of  the  sympathetic 
relationship  she  espouses  in  her  early  fiction. 


In  chapters  two,  three,  and  four,  I show  how  Eliot,  in 
her  early  works  of  fiction,  reveals  how  this  power  of  naming 
can  either  enhance  or  detrimentally  affect  the  sympathetic 

naming  process  by  reducing  the  name  to  one  definition  or 
allows  the  naming  process  to  reveal  flourishing 
possibilities  for  another.  In  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev. 
Amos  Barton"  we  see  that  the  Countess  Czerlaski,  whose  own 
self  appropriated  name  or  title  ("the  Countess")  imposes  her 
authority  over  the  Barton  household,  goes  as  far  as 
insisting  that  Hilly's  next  child,  which  will  of  course  be  a 
girl,  must  be  named  "Caroline,"  after  herself.  The  Countess 

to  recognize  a part  of  herself  in  the  sorrows  of  others, 
even  those  who  are  right  under  her  nose.  Milly  Barton, 
however,  is  capable  of  experiencing  sympathy,  for  there  is  a 
multiplicity  to  her  nature  which  enables  her  to  see  a part 
of  herself  in  all  of  those  around  her,  particularly  in  her 
children.  The  way  in  which  she  names  her  children,  one  by 
one,  at  her  deathbed,  reveals  that  she  recognizes  a part  of 
herself  in  them  and  that  she  also  recognizes  parts  of  them 
in  herself.  Indeed,  she  leaves  a part  of  her  angelic  nature 
with  her  daughter  Patty,  whom  she  requests,  by  name,  carry 
on  the  role  of  caretaker  of  the  children.  Patty  then 
becomes  a part  of  Hilly's  flourishing,  fragmentary  nature. 

In  "Janet's  Repentance"  we  see  one  way  that  Robert 


Dempster,  as  a Lacanian  subject  of  certainty,  imposes  his 
reality  upon  others,  and  totally  disregards  the  possibility 
of  sympathetic  otherness,  and  that  is  by  naming  and 
defining.  He  reduces  Mr  Tryan  who  nobly  tries  to  reform  the 
church  and  make  the  Gospel  accessible  to  all,  by  labeling 
him  a radical  Presbyterian.  Dempster  does  this  ostensibly 
because  he  thinks  Tryan  is  intentionally  upsetting 
established  church  doctrine,  but  really  because  he  wishes  to 
impose  his  own  standards  and  names  on  everything.  Dempster 
improperly  defines  the  word  "Presbyterian";  he  thinks  the 
denomination  is  named  after  a person  who  does  not  even 
exist,  the  "villain”  John  Presbyter,  the  radical,  he 
mistakenly  thinks,  who  began  all  of  the  religious  dissention 
in  the  first  place.  Eliot  shows  how  Dempster's  labeling  of 
Mr  Tryan  is  morally  wrong  by  revealing  him  as  an  ignorant 
fool  who  does  not  have  his  historical  facts  straight,  for  no 
John  Presbyter  ever  existed  in  history.  We  also  see  that 
Dempster  abuses  naming  and  at  the  same  time  imposes  his 
certainty  upon  Tryan  by  making  up  handbills  which  mock  Mr 
Tryan 's  name  in  several  ways.  He  plays  upon  both  Tryan 's 
name  and  the  kind  Mr  Jerome's  name,  using  mock  names — the 
way  a child  would — such  as  "Mr  Try-it-on"  and  "The 
Lamentations  of  Mr  Jerom-iah"  to  impose  his  certainty  upon 
them,  by  means  of  definition. 

Finally,  we  see  in  Adam  Bede  how  Eliot  uses  the  power 
of  naming  to  reveal  and  celebrate  female  fellowship.  Many 


of  the  people  who  are  waiting  to  hear  Dinah  Morris  preach  on 
the  green  are  female  Methodists  who,  as  Eliot  points  out, 
all  have  names  which  are  parts  of  other  women's  names.  In 
my  argument  that  Dinah,  as  a female  preacher,  is  not 
attempting  to  infiltrate  the  masculine  status  quo  (which  by 
its  very  nature  defines  society) , but  is  attempting  instead 
to  share  a part  of  it  with  the  predominately  male  society, 
we  see  that  both  men  and  women  share  parts  of  one  another's 
names,  presumably  out  of  love  and  respect  for  another  family 
member.  And  this  sharing  of  names  is  not  exclusively 
claimed  by  either  men  or  women.  Though  "Chad's  Bess"  and 
"Timothy's  Bess"  are  women  whose  names  contain  parts  of 
their  fathers'  names,  Timothy's  Bess's  child,  though  a male, 
receives  a part  of  her  name;  he  is  named  "Timothy's  Bess's 
Ben, " which  retains  affectionately  for  this  male  child  both 
a part  of  his  mother's  name  and  a part  of  his  grandfather's 
name,  both  the  feminine  and  the  masculine.  Here  Eliot 
celebrates  the  power  of  naming  by  showing  the  way  in  which 
names  can  be  shared,  as  parts  of  others,  even  across  gender 
lines.  We  see  this,  of  course,  both  in  Lewes'  use  of  the 
pseudonym  "Vivian"  and  Marian  Evans'  use  of  the  pseudonym 
"George  Eliot,"  for  both  names  cut  across  gender  lines,  and 
signify,  in  Lewes'  case,  at  least  the  possibility  of  the 
feminine,  and  in  Marian's  case,  the  hope  that  at  least  the 
name  'George'  would  signify  the  masculine. 

Eliot,  as  the  narrator  who  espouses  moral  values,  can 


show  us  Hetty  Sorrel's  moral  failings  by  offering  names  for 
her  objects.  This  naming  implies  that  she  recognizes  that 
Hetty's  relationship  with  her  objects  is  much  more 
important — to  Hetty — than  her  relationship  with  other  human 
beings.  Hetty,  she  shows,  has  no  truly  interactive, 
sympathetic  relationship  with  others,  but  what  she  does  have 
is  a relationship  with  her  objects — her  mirror,  her  locket, 
her  scarf,  her  sparkling  glass  earrings,  which  represent  the 
illusory,  egoistic  relationship  she  has  with  the  beautiful 

commentary  on  this  intense  involvement  with  objects  by 
naming  these  objects,  with  very  childlike  names:  "trinkets," 
"bobbles,"  and  "treasure  box,"  implying  that  Hetty's 
perception  of  what  is  truly  important  is  nothing  more 
sophisticated  than  a child's  perception. 

The  writer  we  know  as  "George  Eliot"  then,  who  used  so 
many  names  throughout  both  her  personal  and  professional 
life,  as  I have  shown,  thrived  on  fragmentation  and  the 
multiplicity  of  self  by  using  a variety  of  names  herself. 
Because  Eliot  celebrates  the  multiplicity  of  self  and  avoids 
the  certainty  of  wholeness  and  unity,  she  often  shows  in  her 
early  fiction  the  danger  of  using  names  as  labels.  At  other 
times,  however,  she  shows  how  naming,  particularly  the 
sharing  of  parts  of  names,  can  strengthen  and  enhance  a 
sympathetic  relationship. 

Lacan's  theory  that  the  "subject  of  certainty"  who 


strives  for  a complete,  whole,  unified  image  of  him  or 
herself  is  only  imaginary  and  that  healthy,  productive 
relationships  are  only  formed  when  a subject  sees  a part  of 
himself  in  another,  has  helped  us  to  interpret  Eliot's 
perception  of  interactive  sympathy  and  her  celebration  of 
the  "web1'  of  humanity.  We  also  see  that  he,  like  Eliot, 
denounces  the  naming  process  when  it  becomes  instead  a 
labeling  process.  In  Seminar  XX,  his  final  seminar,  Lacan 
shows  that  "woman,"  as  a category,  does  not  exist,  and 
strikes  through  what  he  claims  is  the  label  for  women,  which 
is  the  very  word  itself.  He  strikes  through  the  article 
"The,"  whose  capitalization,  X believe,  indicates  the 
certainty  of  womanhood  and  that  woman  herself  is  considered 
an  absolute.  He  offers  woman  instead  the  referent  The 
Woman.  This  new  "name"  indicates  Lacan's  recognition  of  the 
gender — he  must  use  a word  (woman)  to  visually  symbolize  her 
in  writing — as  well  as  his  recognition  that  the  gender  is 
labelled  and  categorized,  thus  he  strikes  out  the  absolute 
article  (The)  which  defines  her. 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  Eliot's  early  fiction  that 
naming  can  either  enhance  or  prevent  sympathy  from  occurring 
between  humans.  Her  celebration  of  the  multiplicity  and 
fragmentary  nature  of  self,  which  she  espouses  through  her 
own  example  of  naming,  is  only  one  of  the  ways  which  she 
shows  us,  out  of  the  numerous  possibilities,  the  importance 
of  sharing  parts  or  fragments  of  one's  self  with  one's 


writer  George  Eliot,  to  the  characters  of  the  early  fiction, 
we  see  that  naming  is  one  way  in  which  all  can  become  a part 
of  the  sympathetic,  all  connecting  web  of  humanity. 


APPENDIX 


Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  (Edinburgh,  1858) 

Adam  Bede  (Edinburgh,  1859) 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (Edinburgh,  1860) 

Silas  Marner.  The  Weaver  of  Raveloe  (Edinburgh,  1861) 
Romola  (London,  1863) 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical  (Edinburgh,  1866) 

Middlemarch:  A Study  of  Provincial  Life  (Edinburgh, 

Daniel  Deronda  (Edinburgh,  1876) 


Poetry 

The  Spanish  Gypsy:  A Poem  (Edinburgh,  1868) 
"Brother  and  Sister"  (1869) 
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spiritual  development,  where  she  moves  from  a desire  for 
power  and  mastery  at  the  gambling  table  to  a "spiritual 
bondage"  when  she  must  wear  Lydia  Glasher's  diamonds. 
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